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PRESENTATION 

To  the  Honourable  G.  H.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  K.C.,  LL.B., 

Minister  of  Education. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  herewith,  the  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Archaeological  Report  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Museum  since  the  last  Report  was  issued  in 
the  archaeological  department  are  sixteen  hundred  artifacts.  There  were  large 
additions  also  in  the  biological  and  historical  departments  of  the  Museum. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Rowland  B.  Orr, 

Director. 

Toronto,  December  31st,  1927. 
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FOREWORD 

“Paleolithic  man  has  left  indubitable  records  of  religious  practices.  The 
oldest  records  that  have  been  preserved  relate  to  provision  for  the  dead.  Mous- 
terian  man,  whose  ideas  of  art  were  so  primitive  as  to  escape  detection,  took 
pains  to  bury  his  dead.  He  evidently  believed  in  a hereafter,  one  however 
that  was  material,  since  food  was  buried  with  the  departed,  presumably  to 
meet  material  needs.  In  a hereafter  like  the  present  life  there  would  be  need 
of  tools  and  weapons;  these  also  were  buried  with  the  dead. 

The  Aurignacian  and  later  races  developed  the  burial  rite  further.  They 
had  other  ways  also  of  leaving  imperishable  records  of  religious  practices,  chief 
among  them  being  art.  Religion  is  older  than  art  and  may  have  served  as 
the  fertile  soil  in  which  art  first  took  root,  but  as  a means  of  tangible  and 
imperishable  religious  expression,  art  justly  claims  first  place. 

The  Paleolithic  hunter,  however  capable  he  might  have  been  mentally, 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  solidarity  of  intellectual  environment  necessary 
to  solve  subtle  problems  of  philosophy.” 


George  Grant  MacCurdy. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  OUR  PRE-COLUMBIAN  INDIANS 

R.  B.  O. 

In  the  religion  of  our  pre-Columbian  Indians,  amongst  the  semi-civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  there  were -beings  superior  to 
themselves,  who  managed,  by  their  power  and  wisdom,  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
The  religion  of  the  Indians  was  very  simple,  for  it  consisted  of  few  doctrines  and 
fewer  ceremonies.  The  Supreme  Deity  they  called  the  Great  Spirit,  whose 
power  they  believed  to  be  infinite;  and  to  him  they  ascribed  their  victories  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  their  successes  in  the  chase.  After  the  fashion  of  nearly 
all  pre-historic  races,  the  Huron-Iroquois  and  Algonquin  Indians  were  religious 
people.  Their  tribes  held  religious  festivals,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  were  observed  with  forms  of  worship,  dances,  and  games. 

Dancing  was  a form  of  worship  among  the  American  aborigines,  and  formed 
a part  of  their  ceremonies  at  all  festivals.  In  no  part  of  the  earth,  amongst 
semi-civilized  people,  had  the  dance  received  a more  studied  development. 
Every  tribe  had  from  ten  to  thirty  sets  of  dances,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
name.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  war-dance,  were  common  to  all  tribes.  The 
dances  of  the  Crees,  Ojibways,  Iroquois,  and  Algonquins,  were  the  same  in  general 
character,  in  step,  plan  and  music;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  dances  of  the 
Aztecs,  as  far  as  they  are  accurately  known. 

To  each  Indian  the  material  world  was  sentient  and  intelligent.  Birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles,  had  ears  for  human  prayers,  and  were  endowed  with  an  influ- 
ence on  human  destiny.  A mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  resided  in 
inanimate  things.  The  lake  had  a soul,  and  so  had  the  river,  and  the  cataract. 
A belief  prevailed  that  men  themselves  owed  their  first  parentage  to  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  or  tortoises;  and  the  names  of  the 
totemic  clans,  borrowed  in  nearly  every  case  from  animals,  are  the  very  reflection 
of  this  idea. 

Besides  ascribing  life  and  intelligence  to  the  material  world,  animate  and 
inanimate,  the  Indian  believed  in  supernatural  existences,  known  among  the 
Algonquins  as  Manitous,  and  among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  as  Okies.  Each 
primitive  Indian  had  his  guardian  Manitou,  to  whom  he  looked  for  guidance  and 
protection.  Close  examination  makes  it  evident  that  the  primitive  Indian’s 
idea  of  a Supreme  Being  was  a conception  no  higher  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  moment  he  began  to  contemplate  this  object  of  his  faith,  and 
sought  to  clothe  it  with  attributes,  it  became  finite,  and  commonly  ridiculous. 

The  religion  of  our  Indians  was  probably  derived  from  the  southern  races. 
Their  ability  to  discuss  religion  is  very  well  shown  in  a speech  by  an  Indian 
chief,  in  1699,  in  response  to  an  address  given  to  a band  of  Indians  in  Kanastoge, 
by  the  Rev.  Joen  Auren,  a Swedish  missionary,  who  delivered  to  them  a lecture. 
It  was  responded  to  by  an  Indian  Mohawk  chief  for  the  tribe,  and  his  speech 
was  taken  down  and  translated  by  the  parson,  and  transmitted  to  the  University 
of  Upsal,  whence  we  procured  a copy  of  the  same.*  The  Indian  chief’s  address 
to  the  people  is  as  follows: — 

“ Hitherto  it  has  not  been  heard  that  a proposal  has  been  made  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  adopting  Christianity.  Now  for  the  first  time  that  is  being  tried, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  consider  whether  we  must  spurn  it  or  give  our  atten- 


*Translated  from  the  Latin  by  E.  O.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  Dublin  University. 
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tion  to  it,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  nothing,  or  of  some  importance. 
Under  which  of  these  categories  Christianity  ought  to  be  entered  will  not  easily 
appear,  until  first  there  has  been  established  for  us  its  judgment  on  certain 
matters  that  shall  now  be  mentioned  by  me.  Since  then  it  is  reported  that  our 
salvation  turns  on  this,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  right  at  the  start  what 
our  condition  is  in  his  (missionary’s)  eyes;  and  whether  he  desires  all  of  us  to 
be  altogether  damned  with  our  fathers,  in  so  far  as  they  were  like  ourselves, 
with  no  hope  of  safety.  If  it  is  so,  he  will  be  saying  something  cruel  and  is 
quite  unreliable.  Don’t  we  know  that  our  fathers,  like  ourselves,  have  lived 
in  the  hope  that  by  well-doing  they  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and 
that,  after  death,  they  should  enter  a state  of  blessedness;  and  that  is  why, 
with  such  intense  eagerness  of  spirit,  we  try  hard  to  achieve  righteousness  of 
life.  Surely  we  and  our  ancestors  are  not  mistaken  in  this.  I do  not  think  so; 
for  we  are  confident  that  our  good  God  does  not  suffer  the  prudent  and  the 
righteous  to  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  he  himself  has  put  in  their  hearts. 
For  from  him  the  hope,  that  has  been  put  within  us,  has  its  existence,  nor  dees 
it  fade  away,  as  indeed  it  would,  if  it  were  a figment  of  our  own  faculties.  Far 
be  it  that  we  should  say  that  the  testimony  of  God  is  at  nought.  At  this  point 
his  opinion  must  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  revelation;  surely  he  does 
not  think  that  God  does  not  reveal  himself  to  every  individual  in  so  far  as  is 
sufficient  to  that  individual’s  salvation.  Does  he  think  that  we’re  to  admit  of 
no  revelation  except  that  made  in  words?  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  we  know 
that  the  good  we  do  is  acceptable  before  God;  whence  is  it  that  we  have  our 
hope?  At  least  these  things  are  all  we  have,  by  no  written  word  have  they 
become  known  to  us,  nor  from  any  quarter  by  means  of  strangers.  The  reve- 
lation has  been  made  to  us  by  our  own  good  God.  Now,  if  it  has  been  made 
by  Him,  in  any  case  it  is  sufficient:  for  we  consider  that  this  is  the  criterion  of 
divine  actions,  that  they  should  be  sufficient  and  bring  salvation,  or  what  good 
would  the  revelation  be  if  it  were  insufficient.  Then  not  even  those  who  act  ill 
would  undergo  torment,  the  kind  of  people,  I mean,  that  we  consider  are  eternally 
to  be  tormented  after  death,  for  torture  would  be  cruel  if  inflicted  on  a man 
to  whom  the  way  of  salvation  has  not  been  opened.  It  is  our  idea  that  all  have  a 
sufficiency  of  light,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Deity,  not  indeed 
from  necessity  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  that  this  is  made  manifest  to  some 
in  this  manner,  to  others  in  that,  to  these  in  more  abundance,  to  those  in  less. 
As  to  the  claim  of  certain  men  that  they  know  the  word  of  God — the  difference 
between  them  and  us  does  not  consist  in  this  very  matter  of  salvation,  which 
has  been  offered  to  both  parties  sufficiently,  but  in  the  peculiar  method  and 
degree  of  salvation.  They,  inasmuch  as  the  method  and  degree  have  been 
more  illuminating  to  them,  have  more  gifts,  of  which  they  will  render  account. 
If  God  willed  that  so  great  a knowledge  of  our  salvation  was  essential,  assuredly 
his  goodness  would  not  have  deferred  it  so  long  as  to  the  present  (time).  About 
His  will  we  have  no  doubt  in  a matter  so  essential.  It  is  an  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  reveal  Himself  equally  to 
all  at  the  same  time,  once  and  forever.  Many  things  have  been  put  in  writing — 
are  they  all  true?  Suppose  those  are  true  which  they  (Christians)  have  in 
writing,  yet  they  were  given  to  him  (missionary)  and  do  not  concern  us;  in  no 
other  way  should  we  be  convinced  and  the  revelation  that  we  have  is  sufficient 
for  us.  That  which  God  wishes  to  manifest  can  be  made  manifest  without 
the  help  of  man,  nor  does  it  require  the  testimony  of  man. 

But  finally,  about  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  ask  what 
intelligence  he  (missionary)  brings  us;  he  will  not  deny,  I imagine,  that  we 
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are  the  work  of  God:  we  believe  that  His  own  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  God.  For  to  what  end  would  He  create  us  if  He  did  not  care  for  us  and 
did  not  well  provide  for  us.  To  say  that  he  allowed  us  to  continue  in  error 
for  so  long  an  interval  of  time  and  without  remedy  would  be  to  stigmatize  Him 
with  the  brand  of  tyranny.  We  have  a better  conception  of  our  good  God, 
and  we  would  consider  one  who  teaches  otherwise  to  be  blasphemous.  If  He 
has  cared  in  a smaller  thing,  the  less  will  He  omit  it  in  a greater:  it  is  through 
His  care  that  right  from  the  beginning,  afar  off  through  many  generations  up 
to  these  present  times,  our  name  has  been  preserved;  it  has  never  been  destroyed 
by  enemies,  it  has  not  been  brought  to  nothing.  Under  His  care  we  enjoy  life, 
livelihood,  and  all  things  necessary  to  our  life;  but  in  the  matter  of  salvation, 
which  is  a much  greater  thing  than  all  this, — would  He  abandon  us  in  this? 
Such  a thought  is  absurd.  Suppose  God  has  abandoned  us,  what  then  would 
be  the  reason  of  it.  It  would  be  some  crime  on  our  part,  or  some  crime  of  our 
fathers.  Even  as  he  (the  missionary)  has  just  now  told  us,  God  has  abandoned 
other  people  in  such  a way,  yet  then  he,  who  has  committed  the  fault,  alone 
ought  to  be  punished.  Furthermore,  who  will  say  the  time  has  now  expired 
up  to  which  God  is  willing  to  execute  such  a judgment  upon  us;  who  knows 
whether  now  at  length  He  wishes  to  allow  His  will  to  be  declared  to  us.  When, 
in  the  matter  of  salvation,  the  anger  of  God  begins,  it  knows  no  end.  The 
punishments,  however,  as  they  are  temporary,  do  not  exist  except  in  a temporary 
cause. 

Perchance  the  judgment  of  God  will  endure  against  us  for  ever,  and  in 
that  case  we  shall  strive  to  be  converted  in  vain,  in  like  manner  as  our  fathers; 
who,  we  know,  were  kindled  with  so  great  a desire  to  please  God,  and  yet  obtained 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  way  than  we  have  to  this  day.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  be  followers  of  them  in  their  zeal.  He  would  be  a braggart  that  thought 
himself  better  than  his  fathers.  Truly  we  live  in  error  and  under  punishment, 
but  not  in  utter  abandonment.  Again,  surely  there  are  not  others  better  than 
we  are.  But  if  there  are  not,  how  could  the  goodness  of  God  pass  us  by?  Will 
not  God  distribute  His  equal  goodness  to  equal  desert?  Surely  it  would  not 
agree  with  His  goodness  and  providence  to  have  men  born  and  live  in  order 
to  sin  and  to  perish  for  ever,  and  yet  to  provide  no  remedy  for  them  by  which 
to  be  saved,  even  although  they  desired  salvation  with  the  same  desire  with 
which  we  know  our  parents  aspired  for  it  by  their  good  actions.  We  believe 
that  during  all  time  God  greatly  cares  for  our  salvation.  If,  up  to  this  time, 
we  remain  in  error,  then  in  so  long  a time  His  care  has  in  no  wise  been  manifest. 
Granted  that  the  Christians  know  more,  yet  their  knowledge  is  for  the  most 
part  common  to  all  mankind.  In  the  actual  worship  of  God,  we  have  found 
them  inferior  to  ourselves.  Therefore,  owing  to  their  way  of  life,  we  have 
abhorred  their  doctrines  as  erroneous,  that  God  may  not  think  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reformation  and  enlightenment  has  been  offered  to  us  from  this  source. 

These  are  the  things  about  which  we  ought  to  learn  his  (missionary)  opinion. 
Now,  if  he  supports  our  view,  his  proposal  is  superfluous,  but  if  he  contradicts 
our  opinion  he  is  a fool,  and  we  would  not  listen  to  him.  But  if  he  brings  us 
some  tidings  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  and  expounds  them  clearly  to  us,  so  that 
we  can  understand  that  what  he  says  has  some  value,  we  gladly  admit  him; 
for  we  shall  easily  be  persuaded  that  he  can  tell  us  many  things.  Moreover, 
from  his  speech  we  conclude  whether  he  is  bringing  in  anything  which  agrees 
with  what  is  right  and  good.  But  if  he  prohibits  drunkenness,  breach  of  friend- 
ship, adultery,  and  other  vices  known  by  name  to  us,  but  for  the  most  part 
not  so  clear  and  unmistakably  evident  to  us,  he  is  an  honest  man.  And  if  his 
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king,  as  he  says,  has  so  much  consideration  for  us  as  to  spend  money  for  our 
instruction  free  of  charge,  his  kindness  will  be  wonderful,  nor,  perchance,  will 
any  other  opportunity,  so  good,  offer  itself.” 

To  all  the  inferior  deities,  whether  good  or  malevolent,  the  Huron-Iroquois 
and  the  Algonquins  made  various  kinds  of  offerings.  “To  propitiate  the  God 
of  the  Waters,”  says  Charlevoix,  “they  cast  into  the  streams  and  lakes,  tobacco, 
and  birds  which  they  have  put  to  death.  In  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  also  the 
inferior  Spirits,  they  consume  in  the  fire  a part  of  everything  they  use,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  from  which  they  have  derived  these  possessions. 
On  some  occasions,  they  have  been  observed  to  make  libations,  invoking  at  the 
same  time,  in  a mysterious  manner,  the  object  of  their  worship.  These  invoca- 
tions they  have  never  explained ; whether  it  be,  that  they  have  in  fact  no  meaning, 
or  that  the  words  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition,  unaccompanied  by  their 
signification,  or  that  the  Indians  themselves  are  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret.” 

It  is  also  stated  by  Mackenzie,  who  was  an  extensive  traveller  among  the 
Cree  Indians,  “there  are  certain  periods,  such  as  the  spring  and  autumn,  when 
they  engage  in  very  long  and  solemn  ceremonies.  Dogs  are  offered  as  sacrifices, 
and  those  which  are  fat  are  preferred.  They  also  make  large  offerings  of  their 
property,  whatever  it  may  be.” 

The  savage  is  intimately  associated  with  animals.  From  them  he  obtains 
the  larger  part  of  his  clothing,  and  much  of  his  food,  and  he  carefully  studies 
their  habits  and  finds  out  many  wonderful  things.  Their  knowledge  and 
skill  and  power  appear  to  him  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  He  sees  the  mountain 
sheep  so  fleet  of  foot  among  the  crags,  the  eagle  soaring  in  the  heavens,  the 
humming-bird  poised  over  its  blossom-cup  of  nectar,  the  serpents  swift  without 
legs,  the  salmon  scaling  the  rapid,  the  spider  weaving  its  gossamer  web,  the 
ant  building  a play-house  mountain— in  all  animal  nature  he  sees  things  too 
wonderful  for  him,  and  from  admiration  he  grows  to  adoration,  and  the  animals 
become  his  gods. 

On  winter  nights  the  Indians  gather  about  a camp-fire,  and  then  the  doings 
of  the  gods  are  recounted  in  many  a mythic  tale — tales,  prepared  by  the  im- 
passioned orator,  of  the  history  of  the  clan,  for  every  tribe  has  one  or  more 
persons  skilled  in  the  relation  of  these  stories.  The  long  winter  evenings  are 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Then  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls, 
gather  about  the  camp-fire  to  listen  to  the  history  of  the  ancients,  to  a chapter 
in  the  unwritten  bible  of  savagery. 

Their  whole  religion  consists  of  certain  incantations,  dances,  and  sorcery, 
which  they  have  recourse  to,  it  seems,  either  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life 
or  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy. 

Among  primitive  people  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
soul.  In  many  cases  the  souls  of  human  beings  have  transmigrated  into  animals. 
Hence,  among  many  of  our  wildest  tribes,  a likeness  has  been  recognized  between 
an  animal  and  some  deceased  relative  or  friend,  and  the  animal  has  been  ad- 
dressed as  the  person  would  have  been,  and  has  been  honoured,  on  account  of 
such  resemblance,  with  an  adoration,  which,  among  primitive  peoples,  is  equiva- 
lent to  worship. 

Some  of  them  imagine  a paradise  abounding  in  blueberries,  as  large  as 
the  largest  grapes.  They  had  a tolerably  good  flavour,  and  for  this  reason  the 
souls  liked  them.  The  souls  do  nothing  but  dance  after  their  departure  from 
this  life,  and  the  majority  of  Indians  imagine  that  the  soul  is  insensible  after 
it  has  left  the  body,  and,  as  a general  rule,  all  believe  that  it  is  immortal.  Some 
savages  are  said  to  have  two  or  three  souls. 
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The  religions  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  have  probably  a common 
origin.  That  of  our  Indians  came  probably  from  the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Mesa 
Verde,  who  were  a civilized  and  clever  race,  building  some  elegant  houses  and 
temples.  Their  knowledge  extended  to  the  Mound  Builders,  who  built  extensive 
mounds,  crowned  by  temples  for  religious  worship.  Many  of  them  represented 
serpent  mounds,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ontario  and  in  the  West. 
These  serpent  mounds,  without  doubt,  were  used  for  religious  purposes,  as  all 
Indians  worshipped  the  serpent,  the  fire,  and  the  sun;  but  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  religious  culture  was  reached  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Prescott  mentions  that  the  sacerdotal  order  of  Mexico  was  very  numerous, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  five  thousand  priests  were  in  one 
way  or  another  attached  to  the  principal  temples  of  the  capital  of  Mexico. 
The  various  ranks  and  functions  of  this  multitudinous  body  were  discriminated 
with  great  exactness.  Those  best  instructed  in  music  took  the  management 
of  the  choirs.  Others  arranged  the  festivals  conformably  to  the  calendar. 
Some  superintended  the  education  of  youths,  and  others  had  charge  of  the 
hieroglyphical  paintings  and  oral  traditions;  while  the  dismal  rites  of  sacrifices 
were  reserved  for  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  order.  At  the  head  of  the  whole 
establishment  were  two  high-priests,  elected  from  the  order,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  the  king  and  principal  nobles,  without  reference  to  birth,  and  solely  for  their 
qualifications.  The  priests  were  each  devoted  to  the  service  of  some  particular 
deity,  and  had  quarters  provided  within  the  spacious  precincts  of  their  temple, 
while  engaged  in  immediate  attendance  there.  Their  great  cities  were  divided 
into  districts,  placed  under  the  charge  of  a sort  of  parochial  clergy,  who  regulated 
every  act  of  religion  within  their  precincts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  ad- 
ministered the  rites  of  confession  and  absolution.  The  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional were  inviolable. 

Charlevoix  mentions  the  fact  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  Canada  fasting  in 
order  that  they  might  have  dreams  about  the  animals  they  were  going  to  hunt, 
in  which  they  saw  the  animals  and  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
When  they  had  decided  to  go  to  war,  the  leader  consulted  his  familiar  spirit 
in  dreams.  After  starting  on  the  warpath,  before  entering  the  territory  of  the 
enemy,  they  held  a great  feast,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  Those  who  had  dreams 
went  from  tent  to  tent  and  fire  to  fire,  singing  their  death  songs,  in  which  were 
incorporated  their  dreams.  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  no  more  fires 
were  lighted  and  no  one  spoke  except  by  signs. 

Among  the  Iroquois  there  prevailed  a belief  in  a race  of  demons  called 
False-faces,  who  possessed  the  power  to  injure  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
these  evil  spirits  there  was  formed  a secret  organization,  called  the  False-face 
band.  Any  persons  desirous  of  becoming  a member  of  this  organization  must 
have  had  a dream  to  that  effect,  and  then  give  a feast,  having  informed  the 
proper  person  of  his  dream;  and  the  same  steps  were  necessary  for  anyone  who 
was  anxious  to  cease  being  a member.  When  a sick  person  dreamed  that  he 
saw  a False-face,  it  was  interpreted  that  it  was  through  the  agency  of  the  band 
of  False-faces  that  he  was  to  be  cured. 

The  Blackfeet  were  firm  believers  in  the  supernatural  and  in  the  control  of 
human  affairs  by  both  Good  and  Evil  Powers  in  the  invisible  world.  The 
Great  Spirit,  or  Great  Mystery,  or  Good  Power,  was  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing— mountains,  p’ains,  winds,  waters,  trees,  birds  and  animals.  Whether 
animals  have  mind  and  the  reasoning  faculty  was  a matter  of  no  doubt  with 
the  Blackfeet,  for  they  believed  that  all  animals  received  their  endowment  of 
power  from  the  Sun,  differing  in  degree,  but  the  same  in  kind  as  that  received 
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by  man,  and  all  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Some  birds  and  animals, 
such  as  the  grizzly  bear,  buffalo,  beaver,  wolf,  eagle,  and  raven,  were  worshipped, 
because  they  possessed  a larger  amount  of  Good  Power  than  the  others,  and  so, 
when  a Blackfoot  was  in  trouble  or  peril,  he  naturally  prayed  to  them  for  as- 
sistance. 

The  Sun,  as  the  great  centre  of  power  and  the  upholder  of  all  things,  was 
the  Blackfeet’s  supreme  object  of  worship.  He  saw  that  every  bud  and  leaf 
and  blossom  turned  its  face  towards  the  Sun,  as  the  source  of  its  life  and  growth; 
that  the  berries  he  ate,  reddened  and  ripened  under  its  warmth ; that  men  and 
animals  thrived  under  its  sustaining  light,  but  all  perished  when  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Sun-dance  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly  believed,  "merely  an  occasion 
for  the  self-torture  of  youths,  who  were  candidates  for  admission  to  the  full 
standing  of  warriors.”  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  their  great  annual  religious 
festival,  their  holy  sacrament,  the  supreme  expression  of  their  religion.  The 
spirit-land  is  for  all.  The  native  races,  in  their  primitive  theology,  have  only 
one  place  for  all  the  dead.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and,  consequently,  no  hell  and  heaven  in  accordance  with  the 
definitions  of  Christian  theology. 

The  red  man  is  superstitious,  like  the  savage  races  of  other  lands,  but 
none  the  less  honest  in  his  religious  convictions.  His  religious  belief  enters 
into  all  the  concerns  of  camp  life,  and  tinges  every  thought  and  custom  in  the 
lodge,  on  the  warpath,  and  in  the  council.  His  traditions,  local  and  general, 
are  affected  by  his  environment,  and  these  again  exert  an  abiding  influence  upon 
his  religious  opinions. 

On  the  whole,  the  Indians  incline  strongly  toward  all  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  This  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  exuberant  development  of 
ancient  religious  forms,  but  also  by  the  frequency  with  which  prophets  have 
appeared  among  them,  who  taught  new  doctrines  and  new  rites,  based  either  on 
older  religious  beliefs,  or  on  teaching — partly  of  Christian,  partly  of  Indian 
origin.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  forms  of  religion  is  the  Ghost-dance, 
which  swept  over  a large  part  of  the  continent  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  But  the  prophets  of  similar  type  and  far-reaching  influence 
were  numerous.  One  of  these  was  Tenskwatawa,  the  famous  brother  of  Te- 
cumseh;  another,  the  seer  Smohalla  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  even  among  the 
Eskimos  such  prophets  have  been  known,  particularly  in  Greenland. 

The  following  description  of  Indian  religion  is  given  by  Captain  Carver, 
who  travelled  through  the  western  part  of  Canada  and  came  in  contact  with  the 
Naudowessies,  the  Crees,  and  the  Chippewas.  The  information  he  received 
from  them  was  largely  procured  before  their  contact  with  the  whites.  He 
spent  two  years,  from  1766,  in  those  regions  for  the  British  Government. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  attain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  religious  piinciples 
of  the  Indians.  Their  ceremonies  and  doctrines  have  been  so  often  ridiculed 
by  the  Europeans,  that  they  endeavour  to  conceal  them;  and,  if,  after  the 
greatest  intimacy,  you  desire  any  of  them  to  explain  to  you  their  system  of 
religion,  to  prevent  your  ridicule,  they  intermix  with  it  many  of  the  tenets 
they  have  received  from  the  French  missionaries,  so  that  it  is  at  last  rendered 
an  unintelligible  jargon,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Such  as  I could  discover  among  the  Naudowessies  (for  they  also  were 
very  reserved  on  this  point)  I shall  give  my  readers,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  accounts  of  others.  As  the  religion  of  that  people,  from  their  situation, 
appears  to  be  unadulterated,  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  from  their  religious  customs 
a more  perfect  idea  of  the  original  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  in  general, 
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than  from  those  of  any  nations  that  approach  nearer  to  the  settlements.  It  is 
certain  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  or  Giver  of  Life,  who  presides 
over  all  things.  The  Chippewas  call  this  Being  Manitou,  or  Kitchi  Manitou; 
the  Naudowessies,  Wakon  or  Tongo-Wakon,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit;  and 
they  look  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  good,  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed. 
They  also  believe  in  a bad  spirit,  to  whom  they  ascribe  great  power,  and  suppose 
that  through  his  means  all  the  evils  which  befall  mankind  are  inflicted.  To 
him  therefore  do  they  pray  in  their  distresses,  begging  that  he  would  either 
avert  their  troubles,  or  moderate  them  when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable. 

They  say  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely  good,  neither  wishes  nor 
is  able  to  do  any  mischief  to  mankind;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  showers 
down  on  them  all  the  blessings  they  deserve;  whereas  the  evil  spirit  is  con- 
tinually employed  in  contriving  how  he  may  punish  the  human  race;  and,  to 
do  this,  he  is  not  only  possessed  of  the  will,  but  of  the  power. 

They  hold  also  that  there  are  good  spirits  of  a lesser  degree,  who  have 
their  particular  departments,  in  which  they  are  constantly  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  mortals.  These  they  suppose  to  preside  over  all  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  nature,  such  as  those  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains  that  are  of  an 
uncommon  magnitude;  and  likewise  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  vegetables, 
or  stones  that  exceed  the  rest  of  their  species  in  size  or  singularity.  To  all  of 
these  they  pay  some  kind  of  adoration.  Thus  when  they  arrive  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at  any  other  great  body  of 
water,  they  present  to  the  Spirit  who  resides  there  some  kind  of  offering,  as 
the  prince  of  the  Winnebagoes  did  when  he  attended  me  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

But  at  the  same  time  I fancy  that  the  ideas  they  annex  to  the  word  spirit, 
are  very  different  from  the  conceptions  more  enlightened  nations  entertain  of  it. 
They  appear  to  fashion  to  themselves  corporeal  representations  of  their  gods, 
and  believe  them  to  be  of  a human  form,  though  of  a njature  more  excellent 
than  man. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  their  sentiments  relative  to  a futurity.  They  doubt 
not  but  that  they  will  exist  in  some  future  state;  they  however  fancy  that  their 
employments  there  will  be  similar  to  those  they  are  engaged  in  here,  without  the 
labour  and  difficulties  annexed  to  them  in  this  period  of  their  existence. 

They  consequently  expect  to  be  translated  to  a delightful  country,  where 
they  shall  always  have  a clear  unclouded  sky,  and  enjoy  a perpetual  spring; 
where  the  forests  will  abound  with  game,  and  the  lakes  with  fish,  which  might 
be  taken  without  a painful  exertion  of  skill,  or  a laborious  pursuit;  in  short,  that 
they  shall  live  forever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  enjoy  every  gratification  they 
delight  in  here,  but  in  a greater  degree. 

The  priests  of  the  Indians  are  at  the  same  time  their  physicians,  and  their 
conjurers;  they  heal  their  wounds  or  cure  their  diseases,  they  interpret  their 
dreams,  give  them  protective  charms,  and  satisfy  that  desire  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  them  of  searching  into  futurity. 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part  of  their  professional  engagements, 
and  the  methods  they  make  use  of  on  some  of  these  occasions,  I have  already 
shown  in  the  exertions  of  the  priest  of  the  Crees,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  his  extraordinary  attempt  near  Lake  Superior.  They  frequently 
are  successful,  likewise,  in  administering  the  salubrious  herbs  they  have  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of,  but  that  the  ceremony,  which  they  make  use  of  during 
the  administration  of  them,  contributes  to  their  success,  I shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  assert. 
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When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  person  who  is  invested  with  this  triple 
character  of  doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  sits  by  the  patient  day  and  night, 
rattling  in  his  ears  a gourd-shell  filled  with  dry  beans,  called  a Chichicoue,  which 
makes  a disagreeable  noise  that  cannot  be  well  described. 

The  Indians  appear  to  be,  in  their  religious  principles,  rude  and  unin- 
structed. The  doctrines  they  hold  are  few  and  simple,  and  such  as  have  been 
generally  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  by  some  means  or  other,  in  the  most 
ignorant  ages. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  these  absurdities  in  common  with  those 
people  of  every  part  of  the  globe  who  have  not  been  illumined  by  that  religion 
which  alone  can  disperse  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  they 
are  as  free  from  error  as  any  people  can  be,  who  have  not  been  favoured  with  its 
instructive  doctrines.” 
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CERTAIN  BELIEFS  OF  THE  BELLA  COOLA  INDIANS 
CONCERNING  ANIMALS 

T.  F.  McIlwraith,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Toronto 

Phonetic  System  (1) 


Vowels 

Consonants 

a, 

as  in 

father. 

p,  t,  k,  d,  1,  m,  n,  s,  w,  y,  h,  as  in 

a, 

a 

hat. 

English. 

e, 

a 

fate. 

q,  velar  k. 

i, 

u 

pique. 

pj  t\  k‘,  q‘,  aspirated  surds. 

o, 

a 

note. 

p,  t,  k,  q,  glottalized  stops. 

U, 

u 

rule. 

k,  anterior  palatal  k. 

a, 

u 

but. 

b,  d,  intermediate  between  surd  and 

€, 

a 

met. 

sonant. 

b 

u 

hit. 

dj,  as  in  jam. 

o, 

a 

put. 

c,  as  in  shell. 

L,  spirantal  1. 

tL,  t~\~ L. 

t L,  glottalized  tL. 
x,  as  in  Scottish,  loch. 
x,  velar  x,  as  in  German,  ach. 
x,  anterior  palatal  x,  as  in  German 
ich. 

* , for  example,  a *,  or  t’ , indicates  lengthening  of  preceding  noun  or  con- 
sonant. 

’,  indicates  a glottal  stop. 


* * * * 

The  Indians  to  whom  the  term  Bella  Coola  is  commonly  applied  formerly 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Bella  Coola  River,  and  the  shore  of  North  Bentinck 
Arm  in  central  British  Columbia.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  white  man  to 
come  in  contact  with  them  was  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  passed  through 
their  country  to  reach  the  Pacific  on  his  memorable  journey  across  Canada  in 
1797.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  lived  in  villages  extending  up  forty  miles 
of  river  valley,  and  the  population  must  have  been  several  thousands.  Since 
then,  disease  has  played  its  fell  part,  and  some  three  hundred  survivors  are  all 
that  remain  of  this  once  populous  tribe.  They  now  live  on  a reserve  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bella  Coola  River.  Closely  akin  to  them  are  the  Indians  living 
on  South  Bentinck  Arm,  the  Tallio  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  head  of 
Dean  Channel  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  the  so-called  Kimsquit.  The 
languages  of  these  three  groups  differ  but  slightly,  their  beliefs  are  almost 
identical,  and  the  people  regard  themselves  as  closely  akin  in  every  respect.  It 

(1)  Based  on  the  simpler  system  described  in  Phonetic  Transcription  of  Indian  Languages . 
(Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  66,  No.  6,  Washington,  1916,  pp.  2-7.) 
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is,  accordingly,  justifiable  to  speak  of  them  as  a tribe,  terming  it  Bella  Coola 
from  the  name  of  the  most  important  section.  They  are  an  isolated  northern 
enclave  of  Salish-speaking  people  separated  from  other  Indians  of  the  same 
linguistic  stock  by  tribes  using  Wakashan  and  Athabascan  languages. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  Bella  Coola  is  given  by  Boas  in  his 
“Mythology  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians”  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
Expedition,  Vol.  2,  Part  2).  This  account  contains  a valuable  collection  of 
myths  describing  the  creation  of  the  Bella  Coola  world,  and  the  anthropomorphic 
beings  which  play  such  a prominent  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  writer  made  two  trips  to  Bella  Coola  between  the  years  1922  and  1924 
on  behalf  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  (now  the  National  Museum  of 
Canada),  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa.  The  information  given  in  this  paper 
was  all  obtained  during  these  two  periods  of  investigation^  1) 

Like  most  Indians,  and  in  fact  like  most  so-called  “primitive”  peoples,  the 
Bella  Coola  live  in  a world  where  the  supernatural  is  all-pervasive.  Not  only 
are  the  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  their  native  country  inhabited  by 
numerous  beings  possessing  supernormal  power  which  may  deal  either  weal  or 
woe,  but  every  thought  and  action  of  the  older  people  is  permeated  with  the 
supernatural.  A sudden  idea  is  caused  by  the  will  of  a supernatural  being,  a 
dream  is  full  of  importance,  the  peculiar  action  of  a dog  has  its  significance; 
in  fact,  the  whole  trend  of  life  depends  on  the  supernatural  in  a way  that  is 
difficult  for  a white  man  to  comprehend. 

Many  of  the  Bella  Coola  are  hunters  and  as  such  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  wild  animals  of  central  British  Columbia.  They  ascribe  to  them,  however, 
such  powers  and  capabilities  that  they  merge  imperceptibly  with  creatures  of 
the  imagination.  Stories  concerning  the  latter,  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  accepted  with  absolute  conviction  until  the  existence  of 
strange  monsters  has  become  a living  reality.  The  following  is  a short  account 
of  the  more  interesting  beliefs  of  this  kind. 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  animals  known  to  the  Bella  Coola  is  the  smmq, 
a creature  about  the  size  of  a grizzly  bear,  with  beautiful,  long,  silky  hair,  blue 
grey  in  colour.  It  walks  on  its  short  hind  legs,  in  an  almost  upright  position, 
with  its  long  forelegs  touching  the  ground  at  intervals;  these  terminate  in  sharp 
talons,  resembling,  but  larger  than,  those  of  an  eagle.  These  animals  have  no 
tails.  Their  great  strength  lies  in  ability  to  reverse  their  eye-balls,  causing 
blinding  beams  to  shoot  forth  and  strike  senseless  anyone  on  whom  they  fall. 
Every  smmq  bears  on  its  back  a broad-mouthed  basket,  into  which  the  stunned 
victim  is  thrust.  Spikes  projecting  inward  and  downward  prevent  the  captive 
from  climbing  out  and  so  he  is  carried  away  to  the  monster’s  lair  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  is  devoured  at  leisure.  Wolves  are  such  frequent  followers  that 
they  may  be  termed  attendants.  Although  mortal  weapons  are  unavailing 
against  smmq,  they  may  be  overcome  by  one  well-known  means.  If  a hunter 
cuts  himself  on  the  under  side  of  his  right  leg  until  the  blood  flows  freely  and 
smears  a bullet  with  this,  it  will  kill  a smmq.  Similar  success  is  gained  by 
biting  the  tongue  and  coating  the  bullet  with  the  blood  so  obtained. 

Another  animal  which  is  rendered  powerless  by  the  same  charm  is  the  Boqs. 
This  beast  somewhat  resembles  a man,  its  hands  especially,  and  the  region 
around  the  eyes  being  distinctly  human.  It  walks  on  its  hind  legs,  in  a stooping 
posture,  its  long  arms  swinging  below  the  knees;  in  height  it  is  rather  less  than 

(1)  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the  Department  of  Mines  for  allowing 
the  publication  of  this  paper. 
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an  average  man.  With  the  exception  of  its  face,  the  entire  body  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  the  growth  being  especially  profuse  on  the  chest,  which  is  large,  cor- 
responding to  the  great  strength  of  the  animal. 

The  following  story,  which  is  regarded  as  an  historical  incident,  illustrates 
the  attitude  of  the  Bella  Coola  towards  these  animals.  Not  many  years  ago 
a certain  Qakdis  was  encamped  with  his  wife  and  child  on  a fiord  near  one  of 

9 

the  haunts  of  Boqs.  He  heard  a number  of  the  creatures  in  the  forest  behind 
him  and  seized  his  gun , at  the  same  time  calling  out  to  them  to  go  away.  Instead, 
the  breaking  of  branches  and  beating  upon  tree-trunks  came  nearer.  Becoming 
alarmed,  he  called  out  once  more:  '‘Go  away,  or  you  shall  feel  my  power.” 

They  still  approached  and  Qakdis  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 
The  answer  was  a wild  commotion  in  the  forest,  roars,  grunts,  pounding,  and 
the  breaking  of  branches.  The  hunter,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  told  his  wife 
and  child  to  embark  in  the  canoe  while  he  covered  their  retreat  with  his  gun. 
He  followed  them  without  molestation,  and  anchored  his  craft  not  far  from 
* 

shore.  The  Boqs  could  be  heard  plainly  as  they  rushed  to  and  fro  on  the  beach, 
but  only  the  vague  outlines  of  their  forms  were  visible  in  the  darkness.  Pre- 
sently, though  there  was  no  wind,  the  canoe  began  to  roll  as  if  in  a heavy  sea. 
Qakdis  decided  to  flee,  but  before  he  had  gone  far  his  paddle  struck  the  bottom, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  mid-channel.  Looking  up,  he  saw  that  the 

mountains  were  higher  than  usual;  the  Boqs  had,  by  their  supernatural  power, 
raised  the  whole  area  so  that  the  water  had  been  almost  entirely  drained  away. 
They  are  the  only  supernatural  beings  with  this  power.  Qakdis  jumped  over- 
board into  water  which  reached  only  to  his  knees,  and  towed  his  canoe  several 

9 

miles,  the  Boqs  following  him  along  the  shore.  One  of  the  features  which  the 
Bella  Coola  consider  most  surprising  about  this  incident  is  that  he  did  not 
tread  upon  the  fish  which  must  have  been  driven  into  the  shallows. 

9 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Boqs  have  appeared  in  that  vicinity. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  the  father  of  an  informant,  a chief  was  returning  with 

some  friends  along  the  coast.  As  the  canoe  shot  around  the  tip  of  a promontory, 

* 

they  saw  a Boqs  gathering  shell-fish.  The  paddlers  backed  behind  some  rocks 
from  where  they  could  watch  without  being  seen.  The  creature  acted  as  if 
frightened;  it  kept  looking  backwards,  then  hurriedly  scraped  up  some  clams 
with  its  fore-paws,  dashed  off  with  these  into  the  forest,  and  came  back  for 
more.  The  chief  decided  to  attack  the  animal.  A frontal  approach  was  impos- 
sible owing  to  lack  of  cover,  so  he  landed  and  crept  stealthily  through  the  forest, 
armed  with  his  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  musket.  Presently  he  stumbled  upon 
a heap  of  clams  which  the  animal  had  collected.  He  waited  until  it  returned 
with  another  load,  then  raised  his  musket  and  fired.  Instead  of  killing  the 

9 

Boqs,  its  supernatural  power  was  so  great  that  the  hunter’s  musket  burst  in  his 

9 

hands,  though  he  himself  was  not  injured.  The  Boqs  shrieked  and  whistled  as 
if  in  anger,  and  at  once  hordes  of  its  mates  came  dashing  out  through  the 
forest.  The  frightened  chief  rushed  out  on  the  beach  and  called  to  his  com- 
rades to  save  him.  They  brought  the  canoe  close  to  the  shore  so  that  he  could 
clamber  aboard,  and  then  paddled  away  unharmed. 

9 

The  Bella  Coola  believe  that  Boqs,  unlike  most  supernatural  animals,  have 
not  abandoned  the  country  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  One  man  was 
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most  insistent  that  they  still  lived  on  the  outer  coast,  and  promised  to  point 
one  out  if  a visit  were  made  to  that  spot.  The  man  in  question  refuses  to  camp 

* 

at  the  place  where,  he  affirms,  Boqs  are  common.  Another  informant  stated 
that  though  he  had  never  actually  seen  one  of  the  monsters,  a horde  of  them 
surrounded  his  camp  in  the  upper  Bella  Coola  valley  for  a week,  and  every 
night  roared  and  beat  upon  trees  and  branches. 

t 

An  animal  somewhat  similar  to  the  Boqs  is  the  aLakwis.  The  Bella  Coola 
state  that  long,  long  ago,  these  lived  as  human  beings  on  King  Island.  They 
were  a strange  people,  with  peculiar  rites  including  the  worship  of  fire.  Their 
neighbours,  the  Bella  Bella,  from  whom  they  differed  entirely,  determined  to 
destroy  the  aLakwis.  A massacre  took  place,  and  only  a few  survivors  escaped 
to  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Here,  in  course  of  generations, 
they  grew  hairy  and  lost  their  human  characteristics;  it  is  said  that  a few  paint- 
ings made  by  them  still  remain.  Not  many  years  ago  some  Bella  Coola  saw 
what  may  have  been  the  last  surviving  aLakwis.  Two  hairy  creatures  were 
observed  fishing  from  a skin  boat  on  Burke  Channel.  As  soon  as  they  realized 
that  they  were  observed,  they  dashed  ashore,  broke  up  the  framework  of  their 
canoe,  and,  carrying  its  skin  covering,  plunged  into  the  forest.  Nothing  more 
seems  to  be  known  concerning  them. 

Another  supernatural  creature  is  the  BaBmkh  It  somewhat  resembles 
a cow,  although  its  legs  are  shorter  and  its  body,  which  is  white  and  hairless, 
is  heavier.  In  spite  of  its  awkward  build,  this  animal  can  move  so  rapidly 
as  to  catch  birds  and  small  mammals  with  its  tongue  which  can  be  shot  forth 
to  a tremendous  length.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  BaBmk‘  is  to  cause  gales. 
The  country  where  one  lives  is  invariably  denuded  of  underbrush  and  even 
pebbles;  everything  movable  is  blown  away,  leaving  only  trees  and  gaping  holes 
in  the  earth.  In  such  regions  no  fire  can  be  lit.  The  last  known  area  of  this 
kind  is  in  a river  valley  near  Bella  Coola,  about  four  miles  from  the  sea.  BaBmk‘ 
are  feared  on  account  of  their  supernatural  power,  but  appear  so  seldom  that 
they  are  practically  disregarded. 

More  common  than  the  last,  and  accordingly  more  important,  is  the  haohao. 
It  is  an  enormous  bird  with  bony  wings  and  long,  flexible  beak.  As  it  flies, 
the  wings  rattle  violently,  and  its  note,  an  oft  repeated  “ Hao , hao,  hao ,”  can 
be  heard  for  miles.  These  birds  are  said  to  have  been  numerous  in  former 
years,  and  are  well  known  to  all  Bella  Coola. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  haohao,  and  the  reason  for  which 
it  is  feared,  is  its  practice  of  inserting  its  long  beak  into  the  stomach  of  anyone 
sleeping  unprotected  in  the  forest  and  drawing  forth  his  entrails.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  standing  upright  a staff,  such  as  all  hunters  carry,  before  going 
to  sleep.  Not  many  years  ago  a number  of  men  camped  at  the  edge  of  a canyon 
near  their  home,  without  taking  this  precaution.  One  of  them  was  awakened  by 
a slight  movement  on  the  part  of  a companion  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  long 
neck  and  beak  of  a haohao  projecting  over  the  rim  of  the  canyon  and  attacking 
one  of  his  partners  in  the  usual  manner.  It  was  the  convulsive  shiver  of  the 
stricken  man,  now  dead,  which  had  wakened  the  sleeper.  He  quickly  grasped 
his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow  into  the  bird’s  neck,  causing  it  to  disappear  back 
over  the  brink.  Presently  he  saw  the  long  beak  again  come  up  and  discharged 
another  arrow,  with  the  same  result.  Again  and  again  this  happened,  till, 
with  the  coming  of  dawn,  no  more  appeared.  The  hunter  assumed  that  a single 
bird  had  been  attacking  repeatedly,  but,  to  his  surprise  when  he  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  saw  below  a number  of  carcasses,  each  with  an  arrow 
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in  the  throat.  The  canyon  must  have  been  a roosting  place  for  the  birds. 
His  companions  seemed  still  asleep,  but  when  he  investigated  he  found  that 
all  were  dead;  they  had  been  killed  before  he  awoke,  and  he  had  only  saved 
himself  by  his  vigilance  and  marksmanship. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  concerning  the  supernatural  animals  just 
described  are  tolerably  exact;  they  know  their  appearance,  what  to  expect 
and  what  to  do  if  one  is  encountered.  In  addition  to  these,  they  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  monsters  of  indefinite  form  which  they  term  snusx.  Any 
supernatural  creature,  a BaBmk'  for  example,  is  spoken  of  as  a snusx  in  general, 
not  specific  classification.  Consequently,  what  one  Bella  Coola  may  describe 
as  a snusx  is  given  a distinctive  name  by  someone  else  with  wider  knowledge. 
As  far  as  could  be  learnt,  there  is  no  designation  other  than  snusx  for  animals 
which  move  from  the  ocean  in  April  to  clear  the  way  for  salmon  and  spend  the 
summer  in  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  or  beneath  the  ice  of  glaciers.  They  have 
the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  sometimes  even  human,  though  they 
usually  appear  as  giant,  hairless  bear-like  beasts  with  short  legs  and  brown  skin. 
Their  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  glass-like.  In  whatever  form  these  creatures 
may  appear,  they  are  almost  certain  to  bring  disaster  to  the  beholder.  It  is 
said  that  only  a few  years  ago  a white  man,  having  heard  of  them,  went  with  a 
number  of  Bella  Coola  to  a glacier  inhabited  by  them.  All  the  Indians  were 
able  to  hear  their  roaring,  louder  than  the  whistle  of  a steamer,  but  the  white 
man  seemed  deaf  to  it,  though  the  power  of  the  snusx  undoubtedly  had  affected 
him,  for  he  died  on  his  way  back  to  the  village. 

Other  snusx  are  said  to  live  near  Kimsquit.  The  father  of  a woman  now 
in  middle  age  once  guided  a white  man  to  the  spot.  Through  a telescope  he 
saw  an  enormous  animal;  he  passed  the  instrument  to  another  member  of  the 
party,  a Kimsquit  Indian,  who  also  saw  it,  but  the  effect  on  him  was  so  powerful 
that  he  soon  died. 

The  creature  to  which  the  term  snusx  is  most  often  applied  is  one  that 
lives  in  lakes;  it  has  a huge  mouth  and  can  suck  with  incredible  force.  More 
specifically,  this  animal  is  termed  a skamtsk.  One  of  these  is  said  to  have  lived 

not  long  ago  about  six  miles  from  Bella  Coola,  and  a small  one  is  supposed  to  be 
living  even  now  in  Ootsa  Lake.  The  Bella  Coola  tell  a number  of  stories  about 
the  skamtsk,  of  which  the  following  is  a typical  example. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  a certain  man,  still  alive,  two  youths,  a chief’s  son 
and  a poor  man’s  son,  went  to  swim  in  one  of  the  small  lakes  near  Ootsa  Lake. 
The  chief’s  son,  who  was  ready  first,  swam  out,  wearing  a fancy  belt,  leaving 
his  companion  on  the  shore.  When  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  diving  in 
he  heard  a dreadful  sucking  noise,  combined  with  an  ominous  crackling.  He 
called  to  the  swimmer  asking  him  if  he  too  heard  it. 

“Yes,”  came  the  answer.  “But  it  is  nothing,”  and  the  youth  continued 
his  swim. 

As  the  noise  grew  louder  the  boy  on  the  bank  cried  out:  “Come  back! 

Come  back!  There  is  something  bad  there  that  we  do  not  understand.” 

His  friend  in  the  water  again  answered:  “Oh!  There  is  nothing  wrong.” 

The  noise  increased,  and  sticks  and  stones  were  drawn  from  the  bank 
and  flew  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.  The  suction  eventually  grew  so 
great  that  the  youth  on  land  was  forced  to  clutch  a tree  trunk  with  his  arms, 
while  his  legs  waved  out  towards  the  water  like  pennants,  fluttering  in  a strong 
wind.  The  strain  on  his  arms  was  so  terrific  that  he  was  almost  forced  to 
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relinquish  his  grip  before  the  suction  subsided.  When  he  looked  at  the  lake 
the  swimmer  had  vanished. 

The  survivor  returned  to  the  village  and  reported  what  had  happened. 
No  one  believed  his  story;  instead,  he  was  made  a prisoner,  accused  of  having 
killed  the  chief’s  son.  For  a week  the  people  questioned  him  daily  without 
being  able  to  shake  his  story;  then  they  decided  to  kill  him.  The  youth,  learning 
of  this,  concluded  that  he  might  as  well  face  an  unknown  peril  as  the  certain 
death  to  be  meted  out  by  his  fellows,  so  he  asked  them  to  allow  him  to  go  swim- 
ming in  the  lake  to  prove  that  there  was  something  dangerous  there.  They 
granted  the  request,  as  well  as  a further  one,  that  he  be  sewn  up  in  a tight- 
fitting  suit  of  caribou  skin,  and  armed  with  a knife. 

“Now  come  with  me,”  he  said  to  his  fellow-villagers  when  he  was  ready. 

They  waited  on  the  shore  while  he  swam  out  into  the  lake,  singing.  Pres- 
ently the  crackling  and  sucking  sound  was  heard,  and  soon  the  spectators  were 
forced  to  clutch  tree-trunks  to  keep  themselves  from  being  drawn  into  the 
water,  while  their  legs  were  blown  out  horizontally  as  the  youth’s  had  been  on 
the  previous  occasion.  When  the  wind  subsided  the  swimmer  had  vanished. 

He  had  been  sucked  into  the  stomach  of  a skamtsk  without  being  killed. 
Groping  around,  he  presently  found  the  corpse  of  the  chief’s  son  from  which 
he  cut  the  belt  and  put  it  on,  as  proof  of  his  veracity  should  he  succeed  in  return- 
ing home.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  the  neck  of  the  monster  through  which 
he  cut  a hole.  As  the  water  rushed  in  he  dived  out.  The  surface  was  so  far 
up  that  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  reaching  it;  but,  with  his  last  gasp,  his  head 
rose  above  the  water.  He  swam  ashore  without  difficulty,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  belt  confirmed  his  story.  The  carcass  of  the  skamtsk  floated  to  the  surface 

not  long  afterwards. 

Although  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  abound  with  supernatural  animals 
of  enormous  power,  the  attitude  of  the  Bella  Coola  hunter  who  penetrates  into 
lonely  places  is  not  one  of  constant  fear.  It  is  true  that  he  may  meet  danger 
at  any  turn,  but  danger  is  part  and  parcel  of  human  life,  and  he  is  by  no  means 
defenceless.  He  dreads  the  powers  possessed  by  creatures  of  another  plane, 
but  they  for  their  part  dread  certain  human  objects.  Clothing  which  has  been 
worn  for  so  long  that  it  has  become  steeped  with  the  emanations  of  its  human 
wearer  belongs  to  a sphere  of  existence  differing  from  that  of  supernatural 
animals  and  dangerous  to  them.  Consequently,  if  worn  clothing  be  thrown 
on  a fire  it  repels  unpleasant  visitors.  Other  powerful  protections  are  the 
plant  potsq'L  and  smoked  salmon  roe.  A wise  hunter  always  carries  these 
and  if  he  sees  a dangerous  creature  such  as  a smmq,  he  chews  the  two  together 
and  spits  them  towards  the  peril.  Why  potsqh , a plant,  should  be  so  effective, 
is  a matter  of  wonder  to  the  Bella  Coola  themselves,  for  as  rule  it  is  the  human 
essence  attached  to  objects  which  gives  them  their  strength  over  the  super- 
natural. 

The  mythical  monsters  already  described  are  not  the  only  supernatural 
animals  known  to  the  Bella  Coola.  They  believe  that  in  the  beginning  of  time 
the  Creator  made  men  and  beasts  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  giving 
the  former  the  greater  share  of  power,  but  not  exiling  the  latter  to  a different 
world.  In  those  early  days,  the  semi-supernatural  forefathers  of  the  Bella 
Coola  had  the  ability  to  talk  with  animals  and  birds.  The  men  of  to-day, 
never  doubting  the  accuracy  of  their  myths,  and  realizing  that  such  intercourse 
is  not  now  possible,  assume  that  they  have  degenerated  from  the  golden  age  of 
their  first  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  they  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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beasts  have  undergone  a similar  change,  so  it  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that 
they  have  continued  in  the  supernatural,  or  semi-supernatural  state  in  which 
they  were  created.  It  is  true  that  man  is  stronger  than  most  animals,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  attitude  with  which  the  latter  are  regarded,  for  super- 
natural and  powerful  are  not  synonymous  terms.  It  was  decreed  that  they 
should  serve  as  food  for  mankind,  and  they  have  since  done  so,  but  the  Bella 
Coola  do  not  consider  themselves  undisputed  lords  of  creation.  They  fear 
snusx,  siuruq  and  other  creatures  of  great  power,  but  they  know  how  to  avoid 
them;  similarly,  deer  and  mountain  goats  fear  men,  but  they  are  not  entirely 
defenceless,  because  their  speed  and  agility  give  them  advantages  corresponding 
to  those  of  men  in  combat  with  beasts  stronger  than  themselves.  All  living 
creatures  use  the  weapons  with  which  they  are  equipped.  For  example,  when  a 
mountain  goat  eludes  a hunter  by  scaling  a precipice  too  steep  for  its  pursurer, 
the  latter  considers  it  has  escaped  through  supernatural  climbing  ability;  whereas 
the  goat  has  merely  used  the  power  granted  by  the  supreme  being.  Likewise, 
when  a snusx  or  a sruruq  is  outwitted  by  the  use  of  soiled  clothing  or  smoked 
salmon  roe,  the  means,  unnatural  to  it,  are  natural  to  the  human  being  employing 
them.  Men  and  animals  alike  regard  each  other’s  weapons  as  supernatural. 

In  consequence  of  these  beliefs,  the  attitude  of  the  Bella  Coola  towards 
animals  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  white  men.  They  regard 
them  as  possessing  human  mentality,  and  even  the  ability  to  assume  human 
form  if  they  so  desire.  In  fact,  they  believe  that  animals  merely  appear  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  beasts.  The  degeneration  of  mankind  has  made  it  impossible 
for  men  to  see  these  transformed  beings  habitually,  but  even  now,  or  at  any  rate 
until  a few  years  ago,  shamans  were  able  to  lift  the  intervening  veil.  From 
accounts  given  by  those  who  have  had  such  experiences,  it  is  believed  that 
birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  humans,  possess  the  boon  of  fire,  and  it  is  only 
the  unworthiness  of  men  that  makes  them  unable  to  see  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  houses  of  different  creatures.  In  days  of  yore,  fortunate  hunters  were 
able  to  do  so,  and  consequently  had  phenomenal  success.  The  smoke  that 
ascends  from  the  fires  of  different  animals  corresponds  in  colour  to  that  of  its 
owner;  a mountain  goat’s  is  white;  a beaver’s,  black;  a squirrel’s,  red;  a wolf’s, 
gray,  and  so  on.  When  a goat  stamps  the  earth  on  a mountain,  it  rings  hollow, 
as  indeed  it  is  to  those  animals,  for  their  home  is  within;  and  when  a hunter 
loses  his  quarry  entirely,  it  is  because  the  latter  has  entered  its  house.  Shamans 
are  sometimes  able  to  hear  the  gatherings  of  animals  under  the  peaks.  Like 
human  beings,  they  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  in  all  respects 
behave  like  them.  They  have  their  times  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  success  and 
failure.  When  ill  they  are  cured  by  their  own  shamans,  Grizzly  Bear,  snwuq 
and  Wolverine.  All  animals  and  birds  are  like  brothers,  able  to  converse  with 
each  other  and  living  harmoniously  together  in  that  other  part  of  their  life 
which  only  shamans  have  seen.  Porcupine  is  the  oldest  and  a hunter  always 
tries  to  kill  one  before  passing  to  more  important  game.  The  animals  know 
about  the  actions  of  human  beings  and  show  their  aversion  to  certain  habits  by 
refusing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  by  anyone  practising  them.  For  ex- 
ample, they  do  not  like  to  have  people  drink  the  water  in  which  Dog  Salmon 
have  been  soaked,  and  no  hunter  would  dream  of  partaking  of  that  food.  Bella 
Coola  mythology  is  full  of  accounts  of  human  beings  who,  aided  by  super- 
natural ability  or  power,  were  able  to  penetrate  to  the  homes  of  animals. 

Fish,  too,  are  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Indeed,  there  is  a particularly 
close  affinity  between  men  and  salmon,  for  it  is  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  the  latter  that  twins  are  born.  Just  how  this  occurs,  no  Bella  Coola  knows, 
but  a twin  and  salmon  are  regarded  almost  as  brothers.  Moreover,  in  days  of 
old  when  men  were  more  powerful  than  now,  a twin  was  especially  liked  by 
animals.  Through  his  connection  with  salmon,  a qo'la(l)  could  understand  the 
speech  of  birds,  animals,  and  fish.  In  many  instances  he  even  had  the  power 
of  assuming  salmon  form  at  will. 

In  view  of  beliefs  of  this  kind  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bella  Coola  attri- 
bute great  powers  even  to  animals  well  known  to  them.  Danger  is  always 
present  when  a dog  acts  in  an  unusual  way,  though  this  can  be  avoided  by 
at  once  killing  the  animal.  This  belief  persists  to  the  present  day. 

In  July,  1922,  a visit  was  made  to  an  elderly  Bella  Coola  early  one  morning. 
The  man  was  in  a state  of  absolute  terror.  The  preceding  night  he  had  locked 
his  dog  outside  of  his  house  to  give  warning  if  anyone  approached;  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  curled  up  asleep  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
There  was  no  possible  hole  through  which  it  could  have  entered,  so  it  seemed 
to  the  owner  that  his  dog  must  have  transformed  itself  into  some  minute  animal 
and  made  its  way  beneath  the  door.  The  only  other  explanation  was  that  its 
master,  hearing  in  his  sleep  the  whimpering  of  his  pet,  had  got  out  of  bed  to  let 
it  in,  without  remembering  that  he  had  done  so.  To  the  writer  this  seemed  the 
probable  explanation,  especially  when  the  old  man  admitted  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep  in  his  younger  days,  but  the  Bella  Coola 
was  not  satisfied.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  kill  the  dog,  a 
great  favourite,  but  finally  decided  not  to  do  so.  The  incident  was  mentioned 
to  another  informant,  who  was  greatly  worried  and  assumed  it  to  be  an  omen 
of  death  to  the  dog’s  master.  His  only  comfort  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  animal 
had  not  spoken,  a sure  intimation  of  insanity  and  death  unless  it  be  killed  im- 
mediately. 

A few  years  ago  a dog  gave  warning  to  its  master  by  placing  its  paws  on 
his  shoulders  as  he  sat  on  the  ground,  and  howling  over  his  head.  Such  unusual 
behavior  should  have  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  for  killing  the  animal 
to  avert  some  calamity,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  A few  days  later,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  the  face  of  a friend  appear  at  an  uncurtained  upper 
window  where  no  human  could  be.  The  next  morning  he  found  an  axe,  which 
he  had  long  lost  and  supposed  stolen,  imbedded  far  up  in  a tree  near  his  house. 
These  three  incidents  all  presaged  disaster,  and  a few  days  later  he  shot  and 
killed  himself  when  crazed  by  drink. 

The  actions  of  wild  animals  are  considered  even  more  important.  Not 
many  years  ago  a famous  Kimsquit  hunter  saw  a bear  and  attempted  to  shoot 
it.  He  raised  his  musket  and  took  careful  aim,  but  was  prevented  from  pulling 
the  trigger.  This  should  have  warned  him  of  the  potency  of  the  animal,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  the  spot  in  future.  The  bear  moved  away  without 
molesting  him,  but  exactly  one  year  later  he  was  killed  by  a mountain  goat  at 
precisely  the  same  place.  No  one  knows  which  supernatural  being  had  chosen 
to  assume  two  forms  in  that  locality. 

The  Bella  Coola  believe  that  animals,  being  supernatural,  have  powers 
and  abilities  which  they  conceal  from  men.  Wolves  do  not  kill  their  prey  with 
their  fangs,  but  with  bird  arrows  which  shamans  alone  can  see;  beaver  do  not 
cut  with  their  teeth,  but  with  crook-handled  adzes.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  virility  of  yearling  mountain  goats.  An  old  Bella  Coola  described  how  he 
and  another  man  were  once  hunting  the  animals.  His  partner  killed  a fat 


(1)  The  term  applied  to  a twin  associated  with  a salmon. 
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yearling,  which  they  laid  on  its  back  and  skinned.  The  killer  was  about  to 
dismember  it,  when  the  animal  began  to  kick.  First  it  shook  one  hind  leg, 
then  the  other,  then  in  succession  each  fore  leg,  and  lastly  its  head.  The  goat 
stood  up  and  gave  itself  a shake  all  over,  which  caused  the  skin  to  return  to 
its  proper  position;  then  it  leapt  away  apparently  uninjured. 

Though  generally  callous  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  animals,  the 
Bella  Coola  are  usually  careful  not  to  kill  more  than  they  need ; and  knowledge 
of  their  supernatural  power  sometimes  leads  men  to  treat  them  with  great 
consideration.  For  example,  if  a bull-head  is  caught  in  an  olachen  net  in  the 
river,  the  fisherman  throws  it  back  into  the  water,  saying: 

“I  have  saved  you;  please  do  the  same  for  me.” 

The  following  incident,  believed  without  question  by  the  Bella  Coola, 
shows  the  manner  in  which  bull-heads  help  those  who  have  often  befriended 
them.  About  forty  years  ago  a Kimsquit  fisherman  fell  into  the  rapids  where 
he  was  powerless,  and  in  great  danger  of  drowning.  A bull-head,  seeing  his 
plight  and  mindful  of  former  help,  increased  its  size  and  shoved  the  man  ashore 
with  its  nose. 

‘'I  have  saved  you,  mortal,”  said  the  fish,  as  it  did  so. 

Toads  too  can  aid  human  beings.  If  a man  sees  a snake  devouring  one  of 
them  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  kill  the  snake  and  say  to  the  toad: 

“Please  help  me  when  I am  in  difficulties.” 

A toad  never  forgets  its  obligations  and  if  that  man  should  fall  into  the 
river  when  the  toad  is  near,  the  latter  will  grow  large  enough  to  drag  him  out. 

Snakes  are  regarded  with  aversion  and  disgust  because  of  their  reputed 
ability  to  enter  the  stomachs  of  human  beings.  They  are  thought  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a supernatural  Mother-of-Snakes,  a mythical  being  of  dread  powers. 
The  following  story  illustrates  the  danger  of  near  approach  to  this  creature. 

* 

Kwilais,  with  several  companions,  was  gathering  berries  when  he  stepped 
into  a hole  and  at  once  felt  numerous  tiny  creatures  crawling  over  his  legs. 
Looking  down,  he  saw  that  they  were  small  snakes,  and  realized  that  they  had 
just  been  hatched  from  a Mother-of-Snakes.  Terrified,  he  fled  away  pursued 
by  the  reptiles  which  he  managed  to  keep  off,  to  a certain  extent,  by  brushing 
behind  him  a branch  of  the  spiny  bush  mammtca,  a deterrent  with  which  he 
had  long  been  acquainted.  As  soon  as  he  had  out-distanced  the  snakes  he 
called  his  companions,  told  them  of  his  adventure  and  returned  home. 

There  he  repeated  the  tale  of  his  experience.  Though  Kwilais  did  not 
know  it,  many  of  the  snakes  had  succeeded  in  entering  his  body.  Presently  he 
began  to  swell;  larger  and  larger  grew  his  stomach  until  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  bursting.  The  snakes  within  were  breeding  rapidly.  Luckily,  one 
of  his  fellow-villagers  knew  the  proper  remedy.  A raised  bed  was  made  for  the 

y 

sufferer  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  where  Kwilais  stretched  himself  on  a 
number  of  thorny  branches,  while  his  friends  built  a fire  beneath  of  Devil’s 
Club  and  mammtca  so  that  he  was  fumigated  in  the  smoke.  Potent  medicines 
were  added  which  finally  killed  the  snakes.  The  patient  began  to  vomit, 
emitting  a mass  of  wriggling  serpents,  and  at  once  be  began  to  grow  thinner, 

soon  regaining  his  normal  size.  Had  he  not  been  able  to  eject  them  Kwilais 
would  have  died. 

Kwilais  was  not  the  only  one  to  have  this  unpleasant  experience.  Many 
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others  have  suffered  similarly,  but  in  no  case  has  anyone  been  able  to  feel  the 
snakes  at  the  actual  place  or  time  of  entry. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  concerning  the  power  possessed  by  animals 
are  clearly  shown  by  their  attitude  with  regard  to  killing  them.  Man  is  im- 
mortal, so  are  animals.  The  supreme  being  decreed  that  beasts  and  birds 
should  serve  as  food  for  mankind,  but  it  is  only  their  clothing,  their  worthless 
1 ‘blanket  of  flesh,”  as  it  is  called,  which  they  give  to  hunters.  In  the  autumn 
leaves  appear  to  die,  but  every  spring  they  are  reborn.  In  like  manner,  when 
an  animal  is  slain,  it  merely  discards  its  visible  self  while  its  spirit  ascends  to  a 
land  above  whence  in  course  of  time  it  comes  down  to  earth  again  to  reanimate 
a new  body.(l)  Consequently,  the  success  of  a hunter  does  not  indicate  his 
mastery  over  an  animal  so  much  as  the  latter’s  good-will  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  slain  by  one  who  has  pleased  him  by  ceremonial  cleanness,  or  by  one  who 
has  been  endowed  with  skill  by  some  other  supernatural  being.  Men  are  accord- 
ingly careful  to  obey  the  wishes  of  their  quarry.  Long  ago,  a mountain  goat 
told  a shaman  that  he  and  his  friends  liked  soot,  so  a hunter  who  has  killed 
one  always  smears  two  bands  of  ashes  across  its  face  from  the  right  eye  to  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth.  Another  shaman  was  told  by  a bear  never  to  use  owl- 
feathered  arrows  since  none  of  his  fellows  killed  with  such  could  return.  Plumes 
of  other  birds  have  since  been  used,  preferably  those  of  Mallard  Ducks.  Some- 
times the  wishes  of  an  animal  require  considerable  ritual.  For  example,  when  a 
bear  is  killed,  the  carcass  is  stretched  upon  neatly  arranged  evergreen  boughs 
and  skinned.  The  hunter  takes  the  pelt  and  reverses  it  so  that  the  tail  lies 
near  the  neck,  with  the  whole  hanging  loosely  over  the  body.  He  pats  it  four 
times,  as  if  pressing  the  skin  back  into  place,  and  says: 

“Please  don’t  linger.  Go  home  and  return,”  or, 

“Please  come  to  me  to-morrow.  Tell  your  brothers,  your  sisters,  your 
uncles,  your  aunts  and  your  other  relations  to  come  to  me.” 

Should  this  be  omitted,  the  bear  is  likely  to  stand  up,  skinless,  shake  itself, 
causing  the  pelt  to  return  to  its  place,  and  run  away.  Yearling  mountain 
goats  are  especially  prone  to  do  this,  as  already  mentioned.  Even  if  an  animal 
does  not  show  its  resentment  by  escaping  in  this  way,  it  often  refuses  to  return 
to  earth  unless  the  proper  rites  have  been  performed  over  its  carcass. 

Bears  have  another  aversion:  they  do  not  like  to  be  eaten  by  men.  So 
the  hunter  leaves  the  skinned  body  for  wolves  and  eagles  whom  he  invites  to 
devour  it.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not  address  them  by  their  usual  names,  but 
calls  Wolf,  ALkm'ixExmm,  “The  Devourer  of  Meat  which  he  does  not  Kill,” 

that  is,  “The  Biting  Scavenger,”  and  Eagle,  “Asaikaiyutsmo-xmm,”  “The  Con- 
stant Eater,”  that  is,  “The  One  who  eats  before  he  is  Hungry.” 

Next  morning  the  flesh  has  been  devoured  and  the  hunter  believes  his 
guests  have  eaten  it.  Animals  and  birds,  being  supernatural,  can  hear  not 
only  the  words  of  mortals,  but  can  read  their  thoughts.  The  mental  attitude 
underlying  these  actions  is  that  animals  have  the  power  to  conceal  themselves 
so  that  a hunter  must  gain  their  favor  before  he  can  hope  to  succeed. 

At  the  present  time  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  customs  as  these  is  rapidly 
falling  into  decay  and  bear  meat  is  often  eaten.  But  even  now  the  skull  is 
carefully  placed  in  an  evergreen  tree  near  where  the  animal  was  slain,  so  that 
it  may  come  back  to  life  again. 

Fish,  like  animals,  are  immortal.  In  autumn  the  streams  are  choked  with 

(1)  There  are  doubters  in  Bella  Coola,  as  in  every  other  community,  and  the  writer  has 
heard  several  of  the  older  men  express  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  animals. 
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dead  and  dying  salmon,  but  the  Bella  Coola  know  that  they  are  not  really 
dead,  they  have  merely  shed  their  worthless  blankets  in  accordance  with  the 
supreme  being’s  decrees.  At  that  season  of  the  year  he  causes  the  rivers  to 
rise  so  that  they  will  sweep  away  these  useless  and  outworn  cloaks. 

Although  the  salmon,  from  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  allow  human 
beings  to  feast  on  them,  yet  they  have  certain  likes  and  dislikes  which  are  care- 
fully observed.  When  the  first  Spring  Salmon  appear,  women  are  allowed 
neither  to  eat  them  nor  to  go  near  the  river;  in  fact,  they  must  not  do  so  before 
the  rising  of  the  July  moon.  Men  can  eat  the  flesh,  but  instead  of  throwing 
the  bones  to  dogs,  they  carefully  return  them  to  the  river,  saying: 

“Please  come  back  to-morrow.” 

Salmon,  too,  like  men  and  animals,  live  a human-like  existence  in  their 
homes  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  lack  earthly  objects,  many 
of  which  they  desire,  especially  pounded  cedar-bark  to  use  as  sponges  for  their 
children.  Hence  the  Bella  Coola  custom  of  throwing  pieces  of  this  and  eagle 
down  on  the  water  for  them. 

The  foregoing  customs  and  tales  exemplify  the  attitude  of  the  Bella  Coola 
towards  birds  and  beasts.  They  worship  no  specific  animal  deities,  but  regard 
all  of  them  as  belonging  to  a different  plane,  slightly  higher  than  that  of  mortals. 
Consequently,  they  must  be  appeased,  propitiated,  cajoled  or  outwitted  as 
circumstances  require;  above  all,  they  must  not  be  disregarded.  The  creatures 
of  the  forest,  whether  supernatural  or  natural,  regard  mankind  with  aversion 
and  avoid  his  society  unless  he  acts  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

Beliefs  of  similar  type  exist  not  only  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
but  also  among  most  primitive  peoples.  Indeed,  our  own  ancestors  had  similar 
conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  stories  as  that  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  A wolf  capable  of  talking  would  not  seem  peculiar  to  a Bella 
Coola.  When  a white  man  first  comes  in  contact  with  natives,  he  usually 
finds  them  difficult  to  understand,  and  swayed  by  motives  which  seem  illogical. 
But  let  him  have  the  necessary  patience  to  unravel  the  background  of  culture, 
and  he  finds  that  actions  which  seemed  strange  to  him,  are  consistent  with  their 
own  beliefs.  For  anyone  desirous  of  understanding  a primitive  people,  there  are 
few  subjects  more  worthy  of  attention  than  their  ideas  respecting  the  animals 
surrounding  them,  and  the  equally  important  ones  created  by  their  own  imagina- 
tions. 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  CERTAIN  ABORIGINAL  CORDS 

By  W.  J.  WlNTEMBERG1 

Cords  made  from  vegetal  fibres  are  rarely  discovered  at  archaeological 
sites  in  Ontario.  The  few  examples,  which  have  been  discovered,  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  fact  that  they  were  partly  carbonized. 

Considering  that  actual  cords  are  so  seldom  found,  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  can  learn  something  respecting  this  branch  of  aboriginal  technology  from 
cord  impressions  in  the  stem  holes  of  some  of  the  earthenware  tobacco  pipes, 
found  at  Iroquoian  sites  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  hole  was  produced  by 
modelling  the  clay  around  a cord2  which,  being  left  in  place,  was  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  burning,  leaving  an  impression  or  mould  in  the  stem  hole.  By 
making  a cast  of  the  impression  we  can  get  a very  satisfactory  restoration  of 
the  cord. 

Pipe  stems,  with  cord  impressions  in  the  stem  hole,  have  been  found  at 
pre-European  and  post-European  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  sites  in  Simcoe 
county;  at  pre-European  Iroquoian  sites  in  York  and  Victoria  counties;  on 
Thompson  Island,  at  the  head  of  Lake  .St.  Francis;  and  at  the  site  of  Hochelaga. 
I have  not  seen  a single  example  from  a Neutral  site.  According  to  Parker 
no  true  cords  were  used  for  the  purpose  in  New  York  State. 

Only  a few  references  to  pipe  stems  with  cord  impressions  occur  in  archaeo- 
logical literature.  Boyle3  and  Orr4  illustrate  two  specimens,  accompanied  by 
brief  descriptions.  Laidlaw  also  makes  brief  reference  to  them.5  McGuire 
does  not  mention  them  in  his  “Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs”6. 

Nine  broken  pipe  stems  in  the  museum  here  and  nine  others  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum,  Toronto,  contain  cord  impressions.  One  specimen  from 
Hochelaga  is  in  the  McCord  Museum,  Montreal.  I examined  all  but  two  of 
the  pipe  stems  in  the  Provincial  Museum.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  de- 
termine from  the  illustrations  of  Boyle  and  Orr  what  kind  of  cord  was  used  to 
form  the  stem  hole  in  the  two  specimens  not  examined. 

The  impressions  show  that  the  cords  were  all  twisted  from  two  separate 
strands,  and  were  from  about  three  thirty-seconds  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  One  kind,  of  which  there  are  four  examples, 
was  twisted  to  the  right  (see  No.  6,  in  illustration) ; and  the  other,  consisting 
of  fourteen  examples,  to  the  left  (see  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  illustration.)  Holmes, 
speaking  of  the  strands  in  some  pieces  of  fabric  from  mounds  in  Ohio,  says 
the  twist  in  most  cases  was  “to  the  right,  or  as  if  twisted  on  the  thigh,  with  a 
downward  movement  of  the  right  hand,  the  thread  being  held  in  the  left.”7 
If  this  was  the  method  used  in  making  the  cords  considered  here,  then  those 
with  the  twist  to  the  left  would  seem  to  have  been  made  either  with  a backward 

0)  Assistant  Archaeologist,  Division  of  Anthropology,  National  Museum  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

(2)  Other  kinds  of  cores  (see  No.  5 in  illustration)  consisted  of  twisted  wisps  of  grass  and 
bunches  of  twisted  and  untwisted  vegetal  fibres,  bound  together  like  a fascine. 

(3)  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  1891,  p.  29,  Fig.  67. 

(4)  Thirtieth  Annual  Archaeological  Report,  Toronto,  1918,  p.  120. 

(5)  “Balsam  Lake  and  Vicinity,”  Annual  Archaeological  Report,  Toronto,  1898,  p.  62. 

(6)  Annual  Report  oi  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  1897. 

(7)  Holmes,  W.  H.,  Prehistoric  Textile  Art  of  Eastern  United  States,  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1891-92,  p.  35. 

This  was  probably  the  method  used  among  the  Iroquois  generally.  Peter  Kalm  saw  Iroquois 
women  preparing  threads  by  rolling  the  fibres  on  their  thigh. — (Travels  into  North  America, 
London,  1772,  Vol.  I,  p.  412). 
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Pipe  Stems  with  Cord  and  other  impressions. 

(Nos.  1-5  from  Victoria  County,  and  No.  6 from  York  County,  Ontario.) 

movement  of  the  right  hand  or  with  a downward  movement  of  the  left,  the 
:ord  being  held  in  the  right. 

Only  one  of  the  cords  appears  to  have  been  loosely  twisted,  with  the  fibres 
pf  the  component  strands  also  loosely  twisted.  Four  other  examples  were 
closely  twisted,  with  the  twists  uniformly  even. 

The  component  strands  of  the  cords  were  from  one-sixteenth  to  three- 
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sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  Both  strands  of  one  of  the  cords  were  of  the  same 
thickness,  but  one  of  them  was  more  loosely  twisted  than  the  other.  In  two 
other  cords  one  of  the  strands  was  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  strands  themselves  were  twisted 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  In  one  of  the  cords,  with  the  twist  to  the  right,  the 
strands  appear  to  have  been  twisted  to  the  left.  Those  in  four  other  cords, 
with  the  twist  to  the  left,  seem  to  have  been  twisted  to  the  right. 

We  cannot  learn  much  of  the  kind  of  fibre  which  was  used  in  these  cords, 
further  than  that  it  was  most  probably  vegetal,  and  that  most  of  it  was  coarse. 

Probably  old,  discarded  pieces  of  cord  were  mostly  used;  at  least  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  cords  were  purposely  made  to  serve  as  cores  for  the 
production  of  stem  holes.  The  other  kinds  of  cores  were  more  easily  prepared 
and  served  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

A study  of  the  cord  impressions  in  other  pipe  stems  would  probably  result 
in  further  additions  to  our  knowledge.  I shall  be  glad  to  get  information  of 
other  examples,  and  also  to  receive  wax  or  plaster  of  paris  casts  of  all  such 
mp  ressions. 
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MICHIPICOTEN 

By  William  P.  F.  Ferguson,  A.B.,  B.D. 

There  are  archaeological  possibilities  in  Michipicoten  Island,  to  which,  it 
would  seem,  the  attention  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  of  the  public  spirited 
citizens  of  that  province  should  be  called. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  recited  that  the  Lake  Superior  country,  particularly 
around  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  was  long  ago  the  theatre  of  vast  mining 
operations  conducted  by  some  unknown  people.  Remains  of  this  work  are 
found  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  but  it 
reaches  its  highest  development  on  Isle  Royale.  So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
no  such  remains  exist  upon  the  Canadian  mainland,  although  this  may  be  a 
conclusion  in  default  of  careful  exploration.  There  certainly  are  many  old 
copper  artifacts  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  province,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin — that  is  to  say  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  years  old.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  ancient 
remains  upon  Michipicoten  island  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

Although  the  exploration  of  these  ancient  works  has  been  surprisingly 
inadequate,  there  have  been  numerous  theoiies  in  regard  to  the  people  who 
cariied  on  the  old  time  mining.  Various  writers  have  attributed  the  work  to 
the  Mound  Builders,  to  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  American  Southwest 
and  to  the  “Red  Indians.”  Misinterpretations  of  passages  found  in  the  narra- 
tions of  the  early  French  missionaries  have  strengthened  the  last  named  theory 
by  appearing  to  find  references  in  the  writings  of  the  French  fathers  to  these 
mines.  As  I have  shown  in  an  article  published  in  the  Michigan  History  Maga- 
zine (October,  1924),  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  white 
men  first  arrived  in  western  Lake  Superior,  these  ancient  mines  were  abandoned 
and  overgrown  by  the  forests.  My  own  explorations,  of  which  I need  not  speak 
in  detail,  are  the  basis  for  my  belief  that  the  work  of  these  old-time  miners 
must  have  been  finished  not  much  less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  while  possibly 
their  period  is  far  more  remote  than  that;  and  no  memory  of  them  or  knowledge 
of  their  existence  prevailed  among  the  Indians  whom  the  early  explorers  met. 
I have  never  ventured  to  assign  any  date  for  this  ancient  mining  work,  beyond 
the  conclusion  that  its  antiquity  lies  back  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Indian  tribes  dwelling  there  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  whites. 

The  antiquities  on  Isle  Royale  surpass  in  interest  those  of  the  mainland 
in  two  particulars:  They  have  been  less  disturbed  by  modern  miners  than 

those  of  the  mainland,  although  the  white  men’s  mining  operations  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago  cut  through  some  of  the  ancient  mine  fields;  and  there  remain  on 
Isle  Royale  vestiges  of  a somewhat  important  town,  evidently  built  and  occupied 
by  the  ancient  miners. 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  someone,  well  toward  sixty 
years  ago,  although  no  investigation  was  undertaken,  and  the  only  record  of  the 
discovery  is  an  obscure  reference  in  an  old  magazine.  I had  the  good  fortune, 
after  three  years  of  search,  to  rediscover  it  in  1922,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Frank- 
lin-Isle  Royale  expedition,  I conducted  extensive  explorations  on  its  site  in  1923. 
For  the  particulars  of  this  work  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Michigan  History 
Magazine  of  October,  1923,  and  October,  1924.  The  results  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, have  inspired  the  hope  that  there  may  exist  other  similar  towns  where 
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conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the  discovery  of  facts.  The  work  of  our 
expedition  in  1923  convinced  me  that  this  old  town,  after  its  abandonment  by 
its  builders,  was  swept  over  by  some  other  people,  who  carried  away  the  artifacts 
and  other  remnants  of  its  former  occupants  which  I had  hoped  to  find  but  did 
not  find,  in  the  excavations  which  we  made.  While  such  towns  may  exist, 
hidden  in  the  deep  forests  of  Isle  Royale,  and  may  still  be  discovered,  my  mind 
has  turned  to  Michipicoten  as  a possible  site  of  similar  antiquities. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  Michipicoten  is  similar  in  geological 
formation  to  Isle  Royale  and  presents  the  same  copper-bearing  rock.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  the  scene  of  some  mining  operations  within  modern  times,  although, 
as  far  as  I can  determine,  the  work  of  modern  miners,  as  on  Isle  Royale,  has 
been  poorly  rewarded.  It  has  the  same  history  as  Isle  Royale  in  the  matter 
of  copper  finds  along  its  shore.  The  Indians  of  the  French  period  of  explora- 
tion appear  to  have  confused  the  two  islands,  with  the  result  of  a belief  that 
there  existed  in  Lake  Superior  a large  floating  island.  The  same  legends  are 
told  about  the  two  islands.  Even  the  French  missionary  fathers  seem  to  have 
confused  them,  and  some  of  them  (more  than  half)  to  have  believed  that  a floating 
island  existed.  There  is,  too,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  miners 
must  have  explored  Lake  Superior  with  considerable  care,  and  could  hardly 
have  escaped  finding  Michipicoten  island;  in  which  case,  they  doubtless  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  copper,  finding  it  in  nuggets  and  small  masses  along 
the  shore,  and  outcropping  from  some  of  the  island’s  rock  strata. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  mining  remains  or  the 
sites  of  considerable  towns  may  exist  upon  Michipicoten  island,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  surveyors  and  mining  prospectors  have  not  noticed  them.  The  early 
surveyors  of  Isle  Royale  ran  their  lines  directly  over  the  site  of  the  old  town 
there,  without  apparent  notice  of  it,  and  make  no  mention  in  their  field  notes 
of  colossal  mining  work  which  they  must  have  traversed,  but  failed  to  recognize, 
because  of  the  heavy  forest  covering. 

An  exploration  of  Michipicoten  Island,  sufficient  to  determine  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  ancient  mining  work,  or  of  the  towns  of  the  ancient  miners, 
would  not  present  serious  difficulty  or  involve  large  expense.  Anyone  con- 
templating such  exploration,  however,  must  of  necessity  organize  a well  equipped 
expedition,  (the  personnel  of  which  does  not  need  to  be  numerous),  with  adequate 
camping  outfit  and  supplies,  excavating  tools,  and  surveying  instruments.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  should  be  sufficiently  able-bodied  to  endure  hard 
trailing,  since  the  island  has  almost  no  established  trails,  and,  where  such  once 
existed,  they  are  overgrown  and  obstructed  by  windfalls.  Independent  means 
of  transportation  would  also  be  highly  desirable,  since  the  most  promising  field 
is  upon  the  northwest  corner  of  the  island,  (where  modern  mining  was  carried 
on  a little  more  than  a half  century  ago),  and  practically  unreachable  from  Quebec 
Harbour,  which  is  the  only  point  touched  by  the  steamers  which  visit  the  island 
regularly,  during  the  summer  season,  in  the  fishing  trade. 

The  difficulty  in  discovering  ancient  mines  or  town  sites  on  Michipicoten 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  heavily  wooded  character  of  the  island;  and  to  an 
inexperienced  eye  there  may  be  some  added  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
ancient  and  modern  work.  It  is  impossible  to  give  advice  in  this  article,  but  I 
will  gladly  hold  myself  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  interested,  in  the  way  of  making 
suggestions  and  answering  questions,  basing  such  suggestions  upon  my  experience 
in  Isle  Royale  work.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  modern  and  ancient  work 
will  be  differentiated  widely  by  the  natural  or  unnatural  appearance  of  the 
land  surface  where  operations  have  taken  place,  the  ancient  work  having  melted 
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into  the  landscape,  as  it  were.  Further,  the  presence  of  stone  hammers,  out- 
cropping  from  the  soil  or  found  in  the  roots  of  upturned  trees,  will  frequently 
offer  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  antiquity. 

There  is  importance  in  the  time  of  year  chosen  for  any  exploration  work 
upon  Michipicoten  Island.  As  on  Isle  Royale,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  insect  pests  will  be  found  intolerable.  The  explorer  will  do  well  to 
plan  to  begin  his  work  with  the  opening  of  September.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
the  early  weeks  of  October  are  even  better,  although  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion may  then  be  complicated  by  storms.  The  weather  will  then  be  growing 
comparatively  cold.  Members  of  the  expedition  should  be  warmly  but  not 
burdensomely  clad;  good  double  tents  should  be  provided,  and  comfort  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  oil  stoves  for  heating  the  tents. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  public  archaeological  institutions,  and  private 
organizations  of  similar  character,  in  the  United  States  have  taken  little  interest 
in  the  exploration  of  these  antiquities,  found  in  United  States  territory  about 
Lake  Superior.  So  far  as  I can  find,  the  only  direct  work  ever  undertaken,  with 
the  exception  of  casual  visits  by  a few  geologists  and  ethnologists,  none  of  which 
has  been  prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  days,  is  my  own  work.  No  insti- 
tution or  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  one  trip,  which  may  have  been 
a hundred  dollars,  has  ever  spent  any  money  in  these  explorations.  Nor  have 
I ever  been  able  to  interest  either  States  or  institutions  of  learning  in  the  work, 
to  the  extent  of  spending  a single  dollar.  The  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Michigan  have  been  courteously 
interested  in  my  work  on  Isle  Royale;  but,  aside  from  that,  the  only  govern- 
mental notice  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  taken  of  the  whole  matter  was  an 
attempt  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  Legislature  to  enact  a law  forbidding  me  to 
excavate  or  otherwise  explore  on  that  island.  My  own  work  I have  financed 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  a few  personal  friends.  I venture  the  hope  that 
the  attitude  of  the  institutions  and  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
will  not  follow  the  model  followed  in  the  United  States. 

The  rewards  to  be  promised  to  investigators  in  this  line  cannot  be  painted 
attractively.  There  will  be  no  “treasure  trove”;  there  is  little  probability  of 
discoveries  that  will  be  regarded  as  astounding  by  the  learned  world,  but  there 
is  the  prospect  that  some  little  progress  may  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  American 
past,  and  possibly  some  hints  gathered  as  to  the  identity  of  the  remarkable 
people  who  did  this  ancient  work,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  and  of  the  industry 
of  the  workers,  I can  best  speak  by  stating  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  engineers 
engaged  in  the  early  mining  operations  on  Isle  Royale,  who,  after  a careful 
review  of  the  many  problems  presented,  expressed  the  belief  that,  to  accomplish 
the  ancient  work,  done  in  the  one  section  over  which  the  mines  under  his  super- 
vision extended,  would  require  a nation  able  to  command  and  maintain  the 
constant  work  of  ten  thousand  men  for  a thousand  years. 

Franklin , Pa.,  U.S.A. 


3 A.R. 
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OJIBWA  MYTHS  AND  TALES 

By  Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw 

Seventh  Paper 

The  material  in  this  paper  has  been  gathered  since  1922  up  till  lately.  The 
shortest  and  most  commonplace  stories  have  some  ethnological  value  or  else 
they  would  have  been  rejected.  The  oldest  of  these  tales  are  becoming  rapidly 
lost.  The  younger  generation  of  the  Indians  do  not  know  these  older  tales, 
they  get  them  from  the  older  people,  though  a percentage  of  these  tales  may 
have  been  made  up  by  some  of  the  younger  Indians  to  obtain  the  emoluments 
which  go  to  the  older  people  from  me  for  the  stories  they  tell.  My  youngest 
and  latest  narrator  is  a young  school  boy. 

The  tales  about  the  ‘'Dwarfs”  or  “Little  Indians”  are  quite  spread  around 
and  occur  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ojibwa,  Mohawks  and  other  local  Indians, 
as  well  as  among  the  Crows  and  other  western  tribes.  In  Wyoming  they  are 
supposed  to  live  under  the  ground.  These  mythical  Dwarfs  among  the  local 
Ojibwa  live  in  Dwarf  houses,  or  dwellings,  which  appear  or  disappear  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  “Flying  Head”  is  another  one  of  the  local  Ojibwa  favorite  themes,  and 
the  “Evil  Father-in-law,”  “The  obstacle  pursuit,”  and  “Abandoned  on  an 
Island,”  are  more  or  less  referred  to  in  various  series,  especially  the  Nan- 
bush  series. 

Occasionally  the  local  Ojibwa  coin  a new  word,  such  as  “pursuiting,”  see 
No.  503,  this  series. 

Bonnycastle  Dale,  in  the  Humane  Pleader,  vol.  XII,  Toronto,  Dec.,  1923, 
in  “The  Muskrat  of  the  Ojibwa  Marshes”  says,  “All  their  folk-lore,  all  their 
religious  tales,  are  copied  from  the  Jesuits.”  I do  not  believe  this,  but  some 
of  them  certainly  are,  or  have  been  obtained  in  early  days  from  the  Voyageurs, 
Coureurs  des  Bois,  Hudson  Bay  men  and  other  early  white  intruders,  and 
tales  may  have  been  modelled  after  the  ones  they  have  heard,  and  have  been 
told  back  again  in  Ojibwa  to  the  later  whites  of  the  present  day,  and  have  had 
to  be  translated  into  English.  This  has  occurred  several  times  to  me. 

The  “Ojibway  and  Mohawk”  series  are  generally  fighting  tales. 

In  the  ordinary  tales  various  incidents  and  conditions  are  often  combined 
in  the  different  series. 

A new  hero,  Che-kan-bash,  is  introduced  in  this  paper.  This  personage 
is  not  as  powerful  as  Nanbush,  but  is  more  like  Wisse-ke-jak  or  Shingebis.  He 
is  more  of  a killer  than  the  others  and  his  habitat  is  nearer  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
regions. 

Some  further  variants  of  the  name  “Nanbush”  and  authorities  as  per 
following: 

Bwennabusha.  P.  146,  Wisconsin  Archaeologist,  vol.  2,  No.  3,  new  series,  Rainy 
Lake  Indians,  by  Albert  Reagan. 

Manibusr]  Medicine  songs  of  George  Farmer  by  Albert  B.  Reagan,  Ameri- 
Minabosoj  can  Anthropologist,  new  series,  Vol.  24,  No.  3,  July-Sept.,  1922. 
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Some  variants  of  narration : 


Me-ni-to  1 PP.  341,  367.  Medicine  songs  of  George  Farmer,  by  Albert 
B.  Reagan,  American  Anthropologist,  new  series,  Vol.  24, 
No.  3,  July-Sept.,  1922. 


Variations  of  Wesse-ke-jak,  see  p.  85,  33rd  report. 

Wisagatcak  P.83.  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulteaux,  Alanson  Skinner ; 
Wisekajack.  P.  173.  Vol.  IX,  pt.  1,  Anthrop.  papers,  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 


Weescayjok.  No.  464,  Ojibwa  Myths  and  Tales,  Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw. 
Variants  of  Wintego: 


they  never  knew  of  any  one  to  live,  just  themselves.  This  old  couple  used  to 
see  visions  of  some  one  coming  to  tell  them  that  they  should  make  baskets,  that 
some  day  white  men  were  going  to  come  to  the  woods;  so  they  made  baskets, 
and  not  very  long  (after)  palefaces  were  seen  coming  to  the  wigwam,  and  they 


These  came  in  to  the  wigwam  and  bought  baskets  and  gave  them  some  money, 
and  they  were  glad.  Soon  (after)  the  man  exchanged  baskets  for  whiskey. 
One  day  he  drank  the  whiskey  and  went  out  to  sell  baskets.  He  then  knew 
where  the  white  men  lived.  He  was  out  all  day  selling  baskets  and  he  was 
awfully  drunk.  When  it  was  evening  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  home.  Then 
he  started  for  home  with  only  one  basket  left,  and  that  was  the  one  he  couldn’t 
sell,  for  there  were  only  a few  people  living  there.  So  on  the  same  evening  he 
was  there  a car  (automobile)  came  to  where  the  whitemen  lived,  and  the  man 
in  the  car  wanted  to  know  where  they  got  the  baskets  and  they  told  him  '‘that 
there  was  an  Indian  around,”  and  they  told  him  that  “he  might  see  the  Indian 
on  the  road  if  he  went  in  his  car.”  So  he  started  up  the  road  and  he  saw  a 
man  walking  on  the  road  drunk.  He  put  the  lights  on  his  car  and  was  trying 
to  catch  up  to  the  man.  When  the  man  heard  the  car  he  looked  back  and 
thought  it  was  the  devil  that  was  coming  to  take  him  to  hell.  He  got  so 
frightened  that  he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  While  he  was  praying  he  heard  a 
voice  saying  “How  much  do  you  want  for  your  basket?”  and  he  told  him,  and 
the  man  (in  the  car)  gave  him  the  money.  Soon  as  the  man  got  it  he  started 
for  home,  and  the  Indian  got  up  and  throwed  the  money  to  him.  He  thought 
the  devil  was  cheating  him,  and  he  forgot  that  he  was  drunk.  The  Indian’s 
name  was  Big  Canoe.  He  was  the  first  Indian  to  see  a car.  Big  Canoe  is 
Ke-che-che-mon  and  devil  is  ma-gee-mon-ne-do  in  Ojibwa. 


Hist.,  New  York,  1911. 


Wetigo.  P.  88,  Eastern  Cree,  Alanson  Skinner;  Vol.  IX,  pt.  1,  Anthrop. 

papers,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  1911. 

Windego.  Windego  Falls,  on  Blanche  River,  near  Cobalt,  Mail  and  Empire , 

21  Jan.,  1923. 

Wendago.  Wendago  Lake,  Mail  ani  Empire , 22  Nov.,  1923. 

Windigo.  I 

Wintego  j Local  Rama  Ojibwa,  Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw. 

Wintigo.  J 


No.  443 


The  First  Indian  Who  Saw  a Car  (Motor) 

Long,  long  ago,  there  lived  a very  old  couple  way  off  in  the  woods,  where 


(the  old  Indian  couple)  thought  these  people  were  sick,  for  they  were  white. 
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No.  444 

The  Big  Eater 
Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a man  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Jocko  Saganac, 
residing  somewhere  by  the  Mattawa  River,  that  eats  every  two  weeks,  but 
when  he  eats,  he  eats  boiled  cake,  twelve  rabbits,  pot  of  soup,  one  beaver  and 
two  big  sconds.  After  every  meal  he  goes  another  two  weeks  before  he  will 
get  hungry  again,  and  he  is  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  will  drink 
tea  every  day. 

Note. — Explanation  by  Mrs.  Commanda:  “Boiled  cake”  is  plain  cake, 

but  boiled  in  water.  “Sconds”  are  cakes  baked  outside  on  a frying  pan. 

No.  445 

The  Man  Who  Never  Sleeps 
Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

There  was  once  a man  that  never  sleeps,  at  least  there  were  two  at  different 
places.  He’d  go  to  work  when  everybody’s  gone  to  sleep,  and  go  to  town  at 
daytime.  My  father-in-law  said:  “They  say  this  man  has  no  gall,  that  is 

why  he  is  like  that.”  He  is  not  dangerous  by  any  means.  The  only  peculiarity 
about  him  is  that  he  doesn’t  sleep,  but  is  very  smart.  This  man  lived  to  be  a 
very  old  man. 

No.  446 

Manitou’s  Serpent  Story.  (No.  13) 

Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

In  the  olden  times  Indians  used  to  have  gods  (Manitous)  that  helped 
them,  like  big  serpents,  thunder,  or  other  birds  or  wild  animals,  but  the  one 
that  served  the  serpent  had  a lot  of  trouble  when  thunder  was  coming;  he  had 
to  hide.  It  was  the  snake  that’s  afraid.  That’s  why  he  is  like  that,  because 
thunder  birds  devour  snakes,  so  that  this  Canada  will  not  be  so  dangerous,  as 
God  looks  after  his  children  and  does  not  let  the  snake  (or  serpent)  do  anything 
to  his  children.  There  was  a woman  here  (in  Rama),  I can  just  hardly  remember 
her,  that  had  a snake  (serpent)  for  her  manitou.  She  had  to  feed  it  meat  every 
once  in  a while.  If  she  did  not  give  it  anything  her  children  would  die.  So  it 
was  when  she  got  old  she  wasn’t  able  to  feed  it,  that  she  died  herself,  and  only 
her  grandchildren  are  living  now. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Compare  with  441,  this  series. 

No.  447 

Why  the  Porcupine  Lives  Alone 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  a porcupine.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  through 
the  woods  he  saw  a beautiful  porcupine  house  and  he  went  near  it  and  near  it 
until  he  got  to  the  door.  He  rapped  at  the  door  and  another  porcupine  came 
out.  It  was  a woman  (she  porcupine)  and  the  he  one  liked  her  so  much  that 
he  wished  to  live  with  her  in  her  house,  and  he  asked  her  and  she  didn’t  say  a 
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word.  He  went  away  and  he  came  again,  and  after  a little  while  he  told  her 
that  “he  would  hunt  around  and  live  with  her,”  and  she  said  “that  he  could,” 
and  he  stayed  with  her  till  it  was  time  to  go  and  live  in  another  place.  He  told 
her  “that  they  will  have  to  move  for  he  had  to  go  far  to  hunt.”  So  she  asked 
him  “where  he  wanted  to  live?”  and  he  told  her,  and  the  lady  porcupine  said 
“that  he  would  keep  on  hunting,  and  while  he  was  hunting  she  would  move  to 
the  spot  where  the  man  porcupine  wanted  to  live.”  When  he  got  there  in  the 
evening  the  house  was  there  and  it  was  the  same  one,  and  he  asked  her  but  she 
wouldn’t  tell,  so  the  next  time  they  were  moving  the  man  porcupine  pretends 
he  was  hunting,  so  he  hid  among  the  trees  and  watched  her  come  out.  So  she 
began  to  push  the  house  and  pry  it  up.  When  he  was  half  ways  to  where  she 
was  moving  the  man  porcupine  came  to  help  her,  and  there  she  stopped  and 
went  away.  She  said,  “That’s  the  last.  I shall  never  live  with  you  any  more, 
or  shall  anybody  else  live  with  you.  We  shall  always  live  alone.”  And  that 
is  why  the  porcupine  lives  alone. 


No.  448 

A Bridge  Made  by  the  Devil 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  some  Indians  and  one  of  the  Indians  used  to 
hear  about  the  devil.  How  he  would  lend  money  if  anybody  wanted  it,  and 
make  bridges  where  no  man  could  make  anything.  So  he  began  to  think  about 
the  devil  and  how  he  would  wish  to  see  him,  but  he  didn’t  go  out  at  nights. 
One  night  he  was  late  coming  home  when  he  saw  a man  come.  It  was  a bright 
moonlight  night.  He  saw  the  white  breast  (shirt  front),  black  suit  and  a fine 
black  felt  hat.  He  thought  this  was  a rich  man  lost  in  the  country,  but  it 
spoke  to  him  and  said,  “You  are  the  man  that  was  wanting  to  see  me.”  Then 
he  thought  of  the  devil  and  said  to  him,  “Make  a bridge  across  the  river  where 
the  water  runs  swiftly.”  Then  the  devil  said,  “I’ll  do  that,  but  the  first  one 
that  crosses  the  bridge  shall  be  mine.”  Next  morning  he  went  and  looked. 
There  was  the  bridge  and  there  was’nt  any  pier  to  it.  Then  he  got  a black  cat 
and  drove  it  across  the  bridge.  This  man’s  name,  in  Ojibwa,  is  “Caw-kee-wa- 
yah-ish,”  meaning  in  English  “Sailing  back  and  forth.” 

No.  449 

How  the  Bear  Got  His  Short  Tail.  (No.  2) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

One  hot  summer  day  a fox  was  walking  along  at  the  edge  of  a bush  and 
saw  an  old  mare  sleeping  under  a shade  tree.  He  thought  he  would  play  a 
trick  on  the  bear,  so  he  hurried  into  the  bush  and  soon  found  him,  and  said, 
“There’s  an  old  dead  mare  laying  at  the  edge  of  the  bush  and  I thought  if  you 
would  help  me  drag  her  into  the  bush  we  can  have  plenty  of  meat  all  the  time.” 
So  the  bear  was  just  glad  of  this,  so  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  mare  laid. 
The  fox  says,  “Now  I’ll  tie  your  tail  to  hers,  and  I’ll  shove.”  So  the  fox  tied 
the  bear’s  tail  so  it  wouldn’t  come  off.  “Now  pull,”  said  the  fox.  So  the  bear 
started  to  pull  and  the  mare  woke  up  and  went  galloping  and  kicking  about  the 
field.  At  last  the  bear’s  tail  broke  off,  and  he  wanted  to  fight  the  fox.  So  the 
fox  says,  “You  get  two  of  your  friends  and  I’ll  get  two  of  mine  and  we’ll  have  a 
fight.”  So  the  fox  went  along  and  soon  met  a bull  dog.  “Are  you  any  good  in 
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a fight?”  asked  the  fox.  “Oh!  that’s  the  best  thing  I can  do.”  replied  the  bull 
dog,  showing  the  fox  the  scars  on  his  head,  and  showed  him  his  sore  foot,  and 
said  he  got  them  in  a fight,  being  beaten  sometimes.  The  fox  says,  “You  come 
along  with  me.”  So  they  went  along  and  soon  met  a tom  cat.  “Are  you  any 
good  in  a fight?”  asked  the  fox.  “That’s  the  best  thing  I can  do,”  replied  the 
cat.  “Show  us  what  you  can  do,”  said  the  fox.  So  the  cat  began  to  jump 
about  and  throw  chips  in  the  air  and  catch  them.  The  fox  says,  “Fine!  You 
come  along  with  us,  we  are  to  fight  the  bear  and  two  of  his  friends.”  The  bear 
went  along  and  soon  met  a wild  boar.  “Are  you  any  good  in  a fight?”  asked  the 
bear.  “That  is  the  best  thing  I can  do,”  the  boar  replied.  “Show  me  what 
you  can  do,”  says  the  bear.  So  the  boar  rooted  under  a rotten  stump  and 
lifted  it  out  by  the  roots.  “You  come  along  with  me,”  says  the  bear.  So  they 
went  along  and  soon  met  a wolf.  “Are  you  any  good  in  a fight?”  asked  the 
bear.  “There’s  nothing  else  I can  do  better  than  fighting.  I am  one  of  the 
best  in  the  woods,”  replied  the  wolf.  “You  come  along,”  said  the  bear,  “we 
are  to  fight  the  fox  and  two  of  his  friends,”  So  they  came  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  fight.  The  fox  and  his  friends  weren’t  there  yet.  The  bear  says, 
“Let’s  practice  while  we’re  waiting.”  So  the  boar  went  over  the  same  things 
what  he  had  done  to  show  the  bear  that  he  was  a good  fighter.  The  bear  says, 
“I’ll  climb  up  on  that  tree  and  see  if  they  are  coming,  and  sure  enough  they 
were  coming  not  very  far  away.  The  bear  began  to  tremble  as  he  looked  at 
them  and  came  down  to  tell  his  friends.  “They  are  coming  not  very  far  away. 
He  has  two  fellows  along  with  him,  one  of  them  has  a long  stick,  holding  it  up 
ready  to  hit  anyone  (that  was  the  cat  holding  his  tail  up),  and  the  other  fellow 
picks  up  a stone  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket  every  time  he  takes  a step”  (that  was 
the  bull  dog  walking  very  lame).  So  the  boar  was  very  scared,  too,  and  so  was 
the  wolf.  The  wolf  says,  “I’ll  go  up  the  hill  here  and  when  I see  you  getting 
beat  I’ll  come  down  and  help  you.”  So  the  wolf  went.  The  bear  says  to  the 
boar,  “Let’s  hide  from  them.”  So  the  bear  climbed  up  the  tree  and  sat  on  a 
branch  where  he  wouldn’t  be  seen,  and  the  boar  dug  under  a rotten  log  and 
laid  there.  When  the  fox  and  his  friends  got  there  they  said,  “They  are  not 
here  yet.”  So  they  sat  down  and  took  a little  rest.  The  fox  said,  “Let’s 
practice  (fighting)  while  we’re  waiting,”  and  the  cat  caught  sight  of  a leaf  mov- 
ing up  and  down  where  the  boar’s  nose  was  covered.  The  cat  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  at  the  leaf,  and  grabbed  the  boar’s  nose.  The  boar  gave  an  awful 
squeal,  jumped  up  and  ran  away;  so  did  the  fox  and  the  bull  dog.  The  cat  ran 
up  the  tree,  happening  to  run  on  the  same  branch  where  the  bear  was.  The 
bear,  thinking  the  cat  was  after  him  next,  jumped  from  the  tree  and  ran  away, 
and  all  were  afraid  of  each  other. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — Thos.  Sandy,  a young  Rama  Ojibwa,  nineteen  years 
old,  a patient  in  the  Gravenhurst  Sanitarium,  Ontario,  where  he  died  29th 
August,  1922.  Indian  name,  Waub-kagh  (or  cog.) — Grey  porcupine.  Got 
most  of  his  stories  from  another  Ojibwa  named  James  Sheebgo,  a patient  in  the 
same  sanitarium  from  Martin  Falls  on  the  Albany  River,  northern  Ontario, 
about  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ogoki  River,  where  there  is  a Hudson 
Bay  post,  and  which  is  about  250  miles  from  Hudson  Bay.  See  letter,  C.  O.  Sene- 
cal,  21st  Feb.,  1924,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Martin  Falls  is  in  Keewatin 
District,  Prov.  Ontario.  James  Sheebgo,  sometimes  called  “Chief  Weenjack,” 
which  was  his  grandfather’s  name.  See  letter  of  Thos.  Hardy,  15th  May,  1922. 
These  stories  introduce  Chekaubash,  a new  personage,  to  me,  who  is  evidently 
a hero,  an  evildoer,  a malevolent  being  or  character  and  a trickster  combined. 
Chekaubash  may  be  the  Tcikapis  of  Allanson  Skinner,  pp.  100-104,  Eastern 
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Cree,  Vol.  IX,  pt.  L,  Anthropological  Papers,  American  Museum  Natural 
History,  New  York,  1911,  especially  as  he  mentions  the  “hair  episode,”  see 
No.  455  of  this  series,  and  also  mentions  his  trip  down  the  Albany  River  and 
Martin’s  Falls,  see  p.  168,  Eastern  Cree. 

No.  450 

The  Unfaithful  Wife 

The  Contest  of  Wits  between  an  Old  Man  and  a Boy,  and  the  Origin  of  the 

Wolf,  and  the  Obstacle  Pursuit,  and  the  Origin  of  Suckers  (a  Fish) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

Once  there  lived  an  Indian,  his  wife  and  their  two  boys.  Every  day  this 
Indian  went  out  hunting  and  came  home  sometimes  very  tired  and  hungry. 
Each  night  as  he  got  home  his  wife  wouldn’t  have  the  supper  ready,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why.  So  one  day  he  asked  the  boys  why  the  supper  wouldn’t 
be  ready  when  he  got  home,  even  coming  home  very  late?  So  the  boys  told 
him  that  as  soon  as  he  went  out  each  morning,  their  mother  would  dress  up, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  she  went  out  and  came  home  just  before  he 
would  come.  So  one  day  he  just  went  so  far  in  the  woods  and  watched.  Pretty 
soon  he  saw  his  wife  coming  out  and  he  followed  her.  She  came  to  a big  hollow 
tree  and  she  tapped  on  the  tree,  and  he  saw  a nice-looking  Mohawk  come  out, 
and  they  both  went  in,  and  when  he  came  to  this  tree  he  knocked  on  it  with 
his  axe.  They  both  came  out  and  he  cut  their  heads  off  and  burns  them  up 
and  went  home  and  told  the  boys  he  was  going  to  leave  them.  He  made  bows 
and  arrows  for  them  and  told  them  how  to  use  them  if  they  were  ever  chased  by 
any  one.  So  the  man  went  away.  One  day  the  youngest  boy  was  playing  with 
the  ashes  where  they  cooked  outdoors.  There  he  saw  his  mother’s  head  looking 
at  him,  so  he  told  his  brother  and  they  ran  away,  so  the  eldest  boy  had  to  carry 
his  brother  on  his  back,  as  he  wasn’t  big  enough  to  run.  So  this  head  began 
to  chase  them,  wanting  to  kill  them.  Pretty  soon  this  head  was  up  to  them, 
so  this  boy  shoots  an  arrow  behind  and  there  was  a great  fire  there,  and  this 
head  couldn’t  come- through.  By  this  time  the  boys  were  quite-a- ways  away, 
but  soon  she  (the  head)  was  up  to  them  again  and  the  boy  marked  a line  with 
his  bow  on  the  ground  and  there  was  a great  trench  there,  and  this  head  fell 
into  it  and  couldn’t  get  out  for  a long  time,  but  soon  was  up  to  them  again. 
Then  the  boy  threw  an  awl  behind  them  and  there  was  a thick  growth  of  thorns 
there.  By  this  time  the  boys  came  to  a river  and  saw  a man  there  and  asked 
him  to  take  them  across.  So  he  did,  and  they  told  him  what  was  chasing  them 
and  told  him  not  to  take  it  across.  Pretty  soon  this  head  got  there  and  asked 
this  man  to  take  it  across,  but  he  says,  “Now  there  is  a spot  on  my  back  I don’t 
want  you  to  touch.”  So,  as  they  were  nearly  across  this  man  made  up  he  slipped, 
and  she  (the  head)  touched  the  spot  where  she  was  told  not  to  touch.  He  takes 
the  head  and  smashed  it  against  the  stones,  so  to-day  that  is  why  there  are 
suckers  (a  species  of  fish).  The  boys  had  come  to  a sandy  beach  along  the 
lake,  so  they  stopped  there  and  played.  They  saw  an  old  man  coming  in  a 
canoe.  He  came  to  where  they  were  and  he  wanted  to  take  the  oldest  boy  for 
a ride,  but  the  boy  wouldn’t  get  in  the  canoe.  “Shoot  your  arrow  in  the  air,” 
said  the  old  man.  So  he  did,  and  the  arrow  fell  into  the  canoe  and  the  boy 
didn’t  want  to  go  in  to  get  it.  “Put  one  leg  in  anyway,”  the  old  man  said.  So 
the  boy  did,  and  the  old  man  tipped  the  canoe  a little  and  the  boy  fell  into  the 
canoe.  The  old  man  hits  his  canoe  with  a short  club,  and  they  started  to  go 
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and  took  the  boy  home  to  marry  his  daughter.  He  told  the  old  man  he  wanted 
to  go  and  see  his  brother,  but  the  old  man  wouldn’t  let  him  go,  so  he  forgot 
all  about  his  brother  for  a while.  So  one  day  the  old  man  wanted  him  to  go 
and  see  some  little  seagulls.  He  said  he  knew  where  there  were  some  seagulls’ 
nests  up  the  lake.  So  they  went  and  got  to  the  place  and  the  old  man  said, 
“You  climb  up  on  the  tree  and  throw  some  young  seagulls  down  to  me.’’  As 
the  boy  got  up  where  the  nest  was,  the  old  man  gets  in  the  canoe  and  leaves 
him  there  and  laughs  at  him,  but  the  boy  cleans  the  insides  out  of  a young 
seagull  and  gets  in  and  flies  home,  passing  the  old  man  on  the  way.  The  old 
man  laughs  as  he  sees  the  seagull  flying  past  and  thinking  about  the  trick  he 
has  played  on  the  boy.  But  as  he  gets  home  the  little  boy  (his  grandson)  comes 
down  to  meet  him  and  shows  him  the  seagull  what  the  boy  flew  home  in.  “Look, 
Gran’pa,  my  father  came  home  in  this.’’  The  little  boy  calls  his  father,  but 
the  old  man  gets  mad  (angry)  and  goes  straight  to  bed,  and  never  speaks  to 
any  one.  So  the  winter  came  and  the  old  man  thought  of  another  plan  so  he 
could  go  and  leave  the  boy  somewhere.  The  lake  hadn’t  frozen  yet,  but  there 
was  a lot  of  snow.  He  says  to  the  boy,  “We’ll  go  hunting  deer  up  the  lake 
this  morning.  I have  a camp  there.”  So  they  went  and  when  night  came,  as 
they  were  going  to  bed  they  hung  their  socks  and  moccasins  over  the  fire  to 
dry.  The  old  man  thought  the  boy  had  gone  to  sleep,  but  he  was  staying 
awake.  The  old  man  got  up  and  moves  his  socks  and  moccasins  back  from  the 
fire  and  leaves  the  boy’s  hanging  right  over  the  fire.  When  the  old  man  went 
to  sleep  the  boy  got  up  and  hung  the  old  man’s  over  the  fire  and  hangs  his  own 
back  where  the  old  man’s  was.  When  morning  came  the  old  man  got  up  and 
put  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  knocks  the  socks  and  moccasins  down  that  were 
hanging  over  the  fire,  and  says  to  the  boy  that  he  happened  to  knock  his  (the 
boy’s)  into  the  fire,  but  the  boy  got  up  and  said  that  those  were  his,  and  the 
old  man  said  they  weren’t  (these  were  the  dry  ones).  So  he  looks  at  them  and 
they  were  the  boy’s,  so  the  boy  puts  them  on  and  ran  down  to  the  canoe,  leaving 
the  old  man  there  at  the  fire.  So  the  old  man  heated  a big  stone  and  melted 
the  snow  on  the  way  to  his  home  (making  a path).  The  old  man  next  wanted 
the  boy  to  go  and  have  a slide  with  him  down  the  hill  where  there  were  big 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  told  him  to  sit  in  front  of  the  sleigh  and  that 
he  would  steer  so  they  wouldn’t  hit  any  rocks,  but  the  boy  said  that  he  could 
steer  better  and  coaxed  the  old  man  to  sit  in  front.  So  he  did,  and  the  boy 
gave  him  a shove  and  they  ran  into  a rock,  and  the  old  man  was  hurt  instead 
of  the  boy.  The  boy  thought  of  his  young  brother  again  and  went  to  the  place 
where  he  left  him,  but  the  young  brother  had  cried  so  much  and  being  hungry 
had  turned  into  a wolf.  So  that’s  where  the  wolves  came  from. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — Suckers,  a species  of  fish  (common  sucker — catastomus 
commersonii).  Ojibwa  name,  Nemahbin.  Compare  with  Nos.  7 and  385;  this 
series,  also  378. 

No.  451  (In  Three  Parts) 

Part  1. — Witch  Story  (No.  69) — A True  Story 
Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

About  nine  years  ago  there  were  two  Indians  here  (Rama),  a man  and 
wife.  The  man’s  name  (Indian)  was  Pa-yash-gob.  He  was  a wizard.  There 
were  Indians  from  here  camping  at  Schepeler,  not  far  from  here,  and  Pa-yash- 
gob  and  his  wife  made  themselves  like  owls  and  went  to  this  camp  to  see  a 
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woman  who  was  sick  there.  They  were  doing  this  to  her.  That’s  why  she 
was  sick,  and  those  owls  (by  witchcraft)  were  bothering  the  camp  every  night. 
So  that  night  the  man  thought  he’d  watch  and  shoot  the  witch  owls  when  they 
came.  He  made  a big  fire  in  the  camp  and  waited  outside.  Pretty  soon  the 
owls  came.  He  shot  one  owl,  but  it  flew  away.  He  shot  the  other  as  it  left. 
He  just  aimed  at  where  it  went  in  the  dark.  He  did  not  see  where  it  went. 
The  sick  woman  in  the  camp  got  well.  Pa-yash-gob  died  that  night.  He  saw 
fire  all  around  him  before  his  death.  About  three  days  after  the  funeral  of 
Pa-yash-gob  the  witch  woman  (his  wife)  got  sick  at  the  table.  They  were 
having  supper.  She  dashed  herself  against  the  wall  to  and  fro.  They  say 
she  had  her  tongue  sticking  out  about  a foot;  then  she  fell  to  the  floor.  All 
those  that  were  there  ran  outside  and  called  for  help.  She  was  very  sick  when 
grandma  got  there  to  help,  but  she  died.  Her  death  was  a sad  ending  as  she 
killed  so  many  babies  and  old  people  while  she  lived  in  witchery. 

Part  2: 

My  aunt  went  there  to  see  the  funeral  of  Pa-yash-gob,  and  she  was  told  to 
go  upstairs  to  see  the  old  lady  (his  wife).  Just  before  my  aunt  sat  down  the 
old  woman  said,  “Thank  God  you’ve  come  to  see  me.  I always  wanted  to 
confess  to  you  what  I tried  to  do  to  you  ofttimes,  but  I could  not  do  it.  Do 
you  know  the  medicine  I brought  to  you  when  you  were  sick?  That  was  the 
time  you  would  have  been  in  your  grave.  I had  it  in  my  apron.  You  told  me 
to  'drink  it  yourself.  You  are  sick,  too.’  ” She  said  to  my  aunt,  “This  is  a 
great  blessing  I bring  to  you,  take  it  from  me,’’  but  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Benson, 
would  not.  The  witch  woman’s  daughter  got  up  and  shoved  her  mother,  but 
she  said,  “I  am  going  to  say  it.  I may  never  have  the  privilege  to  speak  to 
you  in  life  again.”  The  daughter  got  up  and  combed  her  mother’s  hair  and 
every  time  the  mother  was  saying  too  much  the  daughter  pulled  her  hair  to 
stop,  but  she  would  not.  She  said  again,  “Don’t  you  know  I can’t  cry  over 
John’s  (Pa-yash-gob)  death.  It  was  not  sickness  that  killed  him.  It  was  evil 
works.”  She  couldn’t  stop  talking  and  Mrs.  Benson  could  not  speak.  As 
Mrs.  Benson,  my  aunt,  got  up,  the  other  woman  said  to  her,  “Forgive  me  for 
what  harm  I’ve  ever  done  to  you,  but  I do  not  know  of  anything  that  I would 
have  done  to  you.”  And  my  aunt  came  right  straight  home.  She  did  not 
stay  for  Pa-yash-gob’s  funeral.  The  other  woman  died  that  evening  after  the 
funeral  and  my  aunt  did  not  even  go  to  the  old  lady’s  funeral.  These  were  the 
owls  that  were  shot. 

Part  3: 

This  same  witch  woman  once  tried  to  do  something  to  mother,  but  mother 
dreamed  of  her  and  spoiled  her  plans.  Mother  dreamt  she  was  walking  up  the 
road  and  saw  her  coming.  This  woman  laughed  at  mother  and  scorned  her 
and  told  her  that  her  body  would  be  carried  over  the  same  road  she  was  walking 
on  in  three  days.  That’s  what  mother  dreamed.  She  dreamed  that  she  ran 
after  this  old  woman,  who  ran  into  John  William’s  house  and  mother  ran  in 
too  (this  Williams  is  now  dead).  Mother  saw  Mrs.  Williams  washing  dishes 
and  she  dashed  for  the  butcher  knife.  Mrs.  Williams  said  to  mother,  “Let  me 
do  (kill)  her,”  and  she  cut  the  witch  woman’s  third  finger  in  different  places. 
This  witch  woman  that  was  coming  after  mother  that  night  was  camping  some- 
where near  Brechin  and  Mrs.  John  Anderson  was  with  them.  Mrs.  Anderson 
told  mother  that  this  witch  woman’s  hand  was  awfully  sore  before  morning  and 
it  was  a fearful  sight.  It  was  what  mother  did  to  her  in  the  dream,  and  the 
witch  woman  was  miles  away  in  Brechin.  That  dream  just  caused  her  nearly 
to  die  of  her  sore  finger.  That  is  how  witchcraft  works.  If  you  dream  of  the 
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one  that’s  doing  you  harm  you’ll  know  you’ve  beat  (bested)  them.  The  witch 
woman’s  name  was  Mrs.  John  Wesley. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — The  villages  of  Schepeler  and  Brechin  are  near  the 
Rama  Reserve,  in  Ontario  County,  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  people  mentioned  in  this  story  are  Ojibwas. 

No.  452 

Witch  Story.  (No.  70) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

By  a small  lake  this  Indian  and  his  wife  lived.  This  Indian  was  a great 
hunter,  was  very  lucky.  Each  day  that  he’d  go  out  his  catch  would  be  very 
great.  He  began  to  feel  very  proud  of  himself  and  went  around  telling  the 
other  Indians  that  lived  there  about  his  catch  every  day.  Well,  this  caused 
jealousy  among  some  of  the  Indians.  Time  went  on.  His  luck  was  getting 
poorer  everywhere  he  went.  Not  thinking  anything  about  it  as  a witch,  and 
time  came  he  caught  nothing  at  all.  Day  after  day  he  would  go  out  and  never 
see  anything  but  an  owl.  They  began  to  get  very  poor.  So  one  day  as  he 
went  out  he  shot  this  owl  and  the  owl  fell  into  a spring.  As  it  fell  into  the 
water  the  Indian  was  very  surprised  to  hear  it  say,  '‘Oh!  why  did  you  kill  me 
for?”  and  then  he  knew  why  he  hadn’t  been  killing  anything.  The  next 
day  about  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon  as  he  shot  the  owl  the  day  before, 
he  heard  about  an  old  man  falling  in  through  an  air-hole  in  the  ice,  and  after 
that  this  Indian’s  luck  went  on  the  same  as  before  and  they  lived  very  happily. 

No.  453 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk.  (No.  32) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

A few  miles  from  a small  lake  camped  two  hundred  Mohawks.  There  were 
a few  Ojibwas  living  by  this  lake  and  the  Mohawks  wanted- to  kill  them.  They 
had  three  men  to  go  spying  around  at  night  to  find  out  how  many  there  were 
in  each  Ojibwa  family.  These  spies  went  back  and  told  them.  The  two  hundred 
Mohawks  came  and  killed  all  the  Ojibwa  men  but  not  the  women.  They  tied 
the  women  up  and  took  them  along  to  where  they  were  camping.  For  their 
meals  they  would  kill  three  of  these  women  each  time  and  cook  them,  and 
whenever  they  would  go  for  a long  trip  they  would  take  along  some  of  these 
women  for  their  lunch.  When  the  Ojibwas  knew  that  the  Mohawks  were  there 
they  packed  up  and  went  away.  So  when  the  Mohawks  knew  that  they  were 
all  gone  away  they  came  and  camped  by  this  lake.  Three  Mohawk  spies  would 
travel  through  the  woods  hunting  for  where  the  Ojibwas  camped,  taking  along 
with  them  three  Ojibwa  women.  They  built  a shack  far  in  the  bush  so  they 
could  travel  on  if  they  could  not  find  the  Ojibwas  near  there,  but  they  found 
the  Ojibwas  and  went  and  told  the  rest  of  the  Mohawks  where  the  Ojibwas 
camped.  While  these  spies  were  away  three  of  the  Ojibwas  were  out  hunting 
and  saw  this  shack.  They  looked  in  and  saw  three  Ojibwa  women  tied  up 
there.  They  went  in  and  untied  them,  and  these  women  told  them  that  three 
of  the  Mohawks  would  soon  be  back  to  the  shack.  The  Ojibwas  waited  then 
for  them  and  when  they  came  the  Ojibwas  shot  them,  and  the  women  took  the 
Mohawks’  bows  and  arrows,  and  there  they  waited  for  the  two  hundred  Mo- 
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hawks  to  get  there.  So,  late  in  the  evening  they  heard  the  Mohawks  coming. 
So  when  the  Mohawks  came  to  the  place  where  they  expected  their  spies  would 
be,  the  three  Ojibwa  men  with  the  three  women  were  hiding  not  far  from  the 
place.  They  started  shooting  the  Mohawks  and  ran  up  to  them,  hitting  them 
with  their  war  clubs  till  they  killed  them  all,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ojibwa 
that  were  captured  were  free  again. 

No.  454 

Chekanbash  and  Mesanba — Tests  of  Skill 
Chekanbash  Story  No.  1 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  named  Chekanbash  was  a great  man  telling  stories  and  he 
was  a smaller  man  than  the  rest.  He  had  an  old  bow  that  was  very  weak  and 
easily  bent  and  his  arrows  looked  more  like  pieces  of  sticks.  He  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  gathered  together  in  such  a place  telling  and  making  up  stories, 
so  he  thought  he’d  go  over  and  he  starts  off.  He  meets  Mesanba  on  his  way 
and  told  him  where  he  was  going  to  and  asks  him  to  come  along.  Mesanba 
says,  “Let’s  see  who  is  the  best  man  of  us  two  first.”  “Now,”  he  says,  “we’ll 
shoot  with  our  bows  and  arrows  and  the  one’s  arrow  which  goes  the  furthest  is 
best  man,”  but  Chekanbash  beats  him.  They  shot  up  in  the  air  next,  to  see 
whose  arrow  would  be  up  there  the  longest  time  till  they  heard  it  drop.  Chekan- 
bash shoots  first.  They  listened  but  never  heard  his  arrow  drop.  Now 
Mesanba  shoots  and  they  heard  his  arrow  drop,  so  he  began  to  get  jealous  of 
Chekanbash.  Mesanba  takes  ten  acorns  out  of  his  pouch  and  hands  them  to 
Chekanbash.  He  takes  out  another  ten  for  himself.  He  says  to  Chekanbash, 
“See  who’ll  drop  the  nuts  first.”  So  they  threw  the  nuts  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  them  all  with  one  hand.  Mesanba  dropped  his  first,  but  Chekanbash 
caught  his  ten  till  the  twentieth  time,  when  he  dropped  one.  So  Mesanba  got 
very  angry  at  Chekanbash.  He  took  his  war  club  that  was  hanging  by  his 
side  and  strikes  at  Chekanbash,  but  misses  him  every  time.  Chekanbash  takes 
his  war  club  and  strikes  at  Mesanba  and  struck  him  the  second  time,  but  didn’t 
hit  him  hard  enough  to  kill  him,  and  said  to  him,  “Let’s  go  now  where  we  were 
going.”  So  Mesanba  went  with  him  and  they  came  to  the  place  where  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  were.  Chekanbash  says  to  them,  “Two  of  you  come  out 
as  there  are  two  coming  in.”  Two  great  big  men  walked  out  and  said  that 
“they  must  have  a wrestle  and  the  ones  that  were  beaten  will  stay  out.”  So 
they  started  to  wrestle  and  Chekanbash  threw  his  man  down,  but  the  two 
others  were  wrestling  all  afternoon.  Mesanba  could  not  throw  his  man  down. 
Chekanbash  laughs  at  him  and  says,  “What  are  you  doing?  Can’t  you  throw 
him?”  So  he  helped  Mesanba  to  throw  his  man,  but  it  was  beginning  to  get 
dark  so  they  went  home. 

No.  455 

Chekanbash  and  the  Whale 
Chekanbash  Story  No.  2 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

One  day  as  this  Indian  named  Chekanbash  was  filing  his  axe,  as  he  would 
run  the  file  on  the  axe  he  seemed  to  hear  words  from  it.  He  stops  for  a while 
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and  then  started  again,  and  again  he’d  hear  these  words  saying  "I  killed  your 
father.”  He  stops  and  said  to  himself  “I  don’t  remember  of  ever  having  a 
father.”  So  he  starts  again  to  file  his  axe  and  hears  the  same  words,  so  he  gets 
mad  (angry),  puts  his  axe  down  and  walks  into  the  house  and  asks  his  grand- 
mother if  he  ever  had  a father,  and  she  says  that  “He  (the  father)  was  swallowed 
by  a whale  when  Chekanbash  was  a baby,”  so  Chekanbash  gets  very  mad, 
but  doesn’t  say  anything,  but  says  to  himself  that  “he’s  going  to  kill  that  whale.” 
He  walks  out  and  takes  a strong  line  with  a hook  and  an  axe  with  him,  and 
goes  over  to  the  ocean  and  cuts  a big  hole  in  the  ice  and  starts  fishing.  First 
he  catches  a maskalonge  and  he  says  “You  are  not  the  one  I want.”  So  he 
throws  it  back  in.  He  catches  a pickerel  next,  and  pushes  it  into  the  water, 
and  says  “You’re  not  the  one  I want.”  Then  he  hears  a voice  in  the  water 
saying,  “Who  does  he  want,  anyway.”  To  this  Chekanbash  gets  very  mad. 
He  throws  his  line  in  again  and  catches  a trout,  and  again  he  says,  “You’re  not 
what  I want,”  and  again  he  hears  a voice  saying,  “Who  do  you  want,  anyway?” 
So  he  gets  very  mad  and  throws  his  line  in  again.  Pretty  soon  he  gets  a hard 
jerk  and  very  strong  and  he  knows  it  is  the  whale.  He  had  the  end  of  the  line 
tied  around  his  waist.  He  starts  running  and  not  giving  the  whale  a chance  to 
start  pulling  back.  He  fell  down  and  the  whale  starts  pulling,  and  Chekanbash 
never  got  a chance  to  get  up,  being  dragged  so  fast;  into  the  water  he  goes  and 
was  swallowed  by  this  whale,  and  he  thinks  he’s  beaten  this  time.  As  he  was 
sitting  down  inside  the  whale’s  stomach  he  starts  cutting  the  whale  with  his 
knife  and  sees  the  whale’s  heart.  He  gets  a hold  of  it  ready  to  cut  it;  then  he 
hears  the  whale  say,  “I  don’t  feel  very  good;  something  is  wrong  with  my 
heart,”  and  Chekanbash  knows  now  that  he’ll  have  the  whale  killed  soon. 
He  cuts  the  heart  off  and  the  whale  was  dead.  So  he  sat  down  again,  thinking 
that  it  was  no  use  to  cut  his  way  out,  as  there  was  ice  and  he  would  only  be 
drowned.  He  sat  there  for  a long,  long  time.  He  starts  looking  around  and 
sees  some  hair;  some  was  grey  and  some  was  black.  So  he  gathered  it  all  and 
tied  it  separately.  Again  he  sat  down.  As  he  sat  there  he  couldn’t  sit  still; 
he’d  be  jerked  from  one  side  to  the  other.  He  starts  to  cut  his  way  out  care- 
fully so  he  would  just  leave  the  skin.  As  he  did  this  he  put  his  ear  to  the  skin 
and  listens.  He  hears  the  wind  and  waves  striking  the  shore.  He  cuts  a big 
hole  and  looks  out.  He  was  at  the  shore.  He  comes  out  and  goes  home. 
When  he  gets  there  he  never  says  anything  about  what  had  happened  to  him 
or  why  he  was  away  so  long.  He  asks  his  grandmother  the  colour  of  his  father’s 
hair  and  she  says  “grey.”  So  he  takes  the  two  packages  of  hair  out  of  his 
pouch  and  gives  her  the  black  hair  and  keeps  the  grey,  and  this  was  once  that 
Chekanbash  was  nearly  killed. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — This  story  is  evidently  from  Hudson  Bay.  The  grand- 
mother, Nokomis,  is  a frequent  character  in  Ojibwa  tales. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Episode  of  the  hair.  See  “Eastern  Cree.” 

No.  456 

Chekanbash  Kills  a Family 
Chekanbash  Story  No.  3 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

When  this  Indian  named  Chekanbash  was  a boy,  when  he  would  play  he 
never  played  close  to  his  home.  He  would  go  a long  way  in  the  bush  or  some- 
wheres  to  play.  So  one  day  he  saw  a house  far  in  the  bush,  he  came  right  close 
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behind  this  and  there  he  played  each  day.  Each  day  he  would  see  three  men 
go  from  this  house  out  for  a hunt.  Father  and  two  sons  and  the  mother  lived 
in  this  house.  So  Chekanbash  is  thinking  about  what  trick  he  might  try  on 
the  young  men,  so  one  day,  when  all  the  men  went  out  again  the  old  lady  comes 
out  of  the  house  and  goes  to  the  well  for  some  water.  Chekanbash  goes  over 
to  her  and  asks  her  to  lend  him  the  best  clothes  she  has,  but  she  wouldn’t  lend 
them.  Chekanbash  keeps  coaxing  her  for  them.  He  says,  “I  want  to  see  if  I 
can  fool  these  young  men  here,”  so  she  lent  them  to  him.  He  dressed  himself 
all  up,  he  put  his  bow  and  arrows  under  the  clothes.  When  he  was  all  dressed 
up  he  asks  the  old  lady  for  a knife.  She  gave  him  a very  short  knife  with  a 
very  short  blade.  When  the  men  came  home  Chekanbash  says,  “I  am  sent 
over  here  to  see  if  any  of  you  would  marry  me.”  As  the  father  is  generally  boss 
in  the  house  he  says  that  “his  eldest  son  shall  marry  her,”  so  they  were  married, 
and  when  bedtime  came  Chekanbash  kept  talking  to  this  man  till  they  all 
went  to  sleep.  He  gives  this  man  that  was  in  bed  with  him  a shake,  but  he 
wouldn’t  wake  up,  so  Chekanbash  takes  out  the  knife  the  old  lady  had  lent 
him  and  cuts  this  man’s  throat  and  cuts  both  of  his  eyes  out.  There  was  a big 
pot  by  the  fire  with  water  in,  so  he  puts  the  eyes  of  this  man  in  the  pot  and 
takes  off  the  borrowed  clothes  and  says,  “Here’s  your  clothes;  I’m  through  with 
them  now,”  but  no  one  woke  up,  so  he  goes  out  and  makes  a print  of  bow  and 
arrow  on  the  ground  outside  of  the  house  to  show  that  he  was  Chekanbash. 
He  went  to  the  well  where  they  got  their  water  and  hid  behind  a tree  to  see 
what  they  would  do  when  they  got  up,  so  when  morning  came  he  hears  one 
of  them  saying,  “Where’s  this  girl  gone  to.”  Then  they  noticed  their  son 
was  dead  and  with  his  eyes  out,  so  they  were  very  mad  (angry)  and  wanted  to 
find  out  who  that  person  was.  So  they  came  outside  and  saw  the  print  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  on  the  ground,  so  they  know  it’s  Chekanbash.  So  the  brother 
of  the  man  that  is  killed  says  he’s  going  to  kill  Chekanbash,  and  Chekanbash 
hears  every  word  they’re  saying  from  behind  the  tree.  So  the  young  man  cut 
a face  of  a man  out  of  a block  of  wood  and  puts  the  eyes  of  his  brother  in  the 
wooden  face  and  puts  that  head  on  a post  as  if  there  was  some  watching  the 
house  while  they  slept.  So  when  night  came  and  everybody  was  asleep,  Che- 
kanbash comes  sneaking  at  the  door  and  sees  this  wooden  face.  He  points  at 
it  with  his  bow  and  arrow  but  the  head  never  moved.  So  Chekanbash  finds 
out  its  just  a piece  of  wood  and  goes  in  the  house  and  makes  a lot  of  smoke, 
and  the  family  were  all  smothered  to  death. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — For  “house”  read  “camp.”  For  “well”  read  “spring.” 

No.  457 

Chekanbash  and  the  Three  Brothers 
Chekanbash  Story  No.  4 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  had  three  sons  and  the  whole  three  were  married.  They  heard 
so  much  about  Chekanbash  and  his  greatness  that  they  didn’t  just  like  it. 
They  were  wanting  to  kill  him.  They  knew  that  Chekanbash  was  going  away 
for  ten  years,  so  these  three  sons  of  this  Indian  went  on  ahead  and  went  to  the 
place  where  Chekanbash  was  going.  When  they  got  there  they  sat  down 
waiting  for  Chekanbash  and  pretty  soon  they  saw  him  coming.  They  looked 
at  his  bow  and  arrows  and  the  little  pipe  he  was  smoking.  They  made  fun  of 
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him  and  laughed  at  him.  So  Chekanbash  got  to  this  place  where  they  were. 
He  sat  down  and  talked  to  them.  One  of  them  says,  “Let’s  see  whose  pipe 
will  burn  the  longest  for  one  filling  of  tobacco.”  So  they  all  filled  their  pipes 
and  started  to  smoke.  These  three  brothers  had  filled  their  pipes  three  times 
and  Chekanbash’s  pipe  was  just  burning  out.  So  they  said  next,  “Let’s  sleep 
here  for  ten  years,  see  who  will  wake  up  at  the  right  time.”  So  they  took  off 
their  mitts  and  put  them  under  their  heads  for  pillows,  and  took  off  their  coats 
and  covered  themselves  over.  So  they  all  went  to  sleep.  At  the  seventh 
year  the  three  brothers  woke  up  and  they  said  to  Chekanbash  “We  want  to 
smoke  very  bad,”  but  Chekanbash  says  “I  dont;  I’m  used  to  these  trips  like 
this,”  and  Chekanbash  knew  that  they  were  cold,  so  he  says,  “Say!  it’s  hot, 
I’m  sweating.”  He  threw  off  the  coat  that  had  covered  him  and  the  mitts 
that  he  had  as  a pillow,  and  they  went  to  sleep  again.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
year  Chekanbash  gets  up  and  says,  “Wake  up,  you  said  ‘We’ll  only  sleep  ten 
years,’  ” but  none  of  them  moved.  He  puts  on  his  coat  and  mitts  and  tries  to 
wake  them  up  again,  but  none  of  them  moved  or  woke  up.  So  Chekanbash 
cuts  the  hearts  out  of  these  three  brothers  and  sticks  his  arrow  through  them 
and  goes  on  home.  He  goes  walking  in  the  house  and  sits  down  on  a chair 
and  never  says  anything,  and  his  sister  says  “You  don’t  act  like  a person  that 
was  away  from  home  for  ten  years;  you  go  away  too  long  when  you  go  any 
place.”  Chekanbash  says,  “I  am  going  away  again.  I’ll  be  back  to-morrow 
morning.”  So  he  went  out  and  goes  to  visit  this  Indian  who  had  the  three 
sons  that  he  (Chekanbash)  had  killed.  Before  he  went  into  the  house  he  rolled 
all  over  in  the  snow  and  by  this  they  could  not  tell  he  was  Chekanbash.  He 
goes  into  the  house  and  sits  down,  they  start  talking  to  him  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  an  Indian  called  Chekanbash,  and  Chekanbash  says,  “No,  I never 
even  heard  of  him.”  And  this  man  says  “Well,  my  three  sons  should  be  back 
by  now.  They  went  away  and  said  they  were  going  to  Chekanbash.  In  the 
evening  Chekanbash  says,  “Well,  I must  get  home  before  it  gets  very  dark.” 
As  he  walks  out  of  the  house  he  makes  a mark  on  the  door  to  show  he  was 
Chekanbash.  He  just  hid  behind  one  of  the  trees  close  by  there.  When  they 
saw  this  mark  on  the  door  they  knew  he  had  killed  their  sons.  Chekanbash 
dug  under  the  house  and  made  a big  pit  right  under  where  the  fire  was,  so  in 
the  morning  they  all  got  up  and  came  around  this  fire  to  get  warm,  as  it  was  a 
cold  morning.  They  all  fell  through  the  ground  into  this  big  pit  and  were 
killed. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — -The  Chekanbash  series  are  from  James  Sheebgo. 


No.  458 

John  Toby,  and  the  First  Motor  He  Saw 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  when  the  first  car  was  made  John  Toby  was  a very  old  man. 
His  wife  used  to  make  baskets  and  he  would  go  out  selling  them  to  the  white 
people.  One  day  he  took  a lot  of  baskets  and  it  took  him  all  day  to  sell  them 
out.  When  evening  came  he  sold  his  last  basket,  and  when  he  got  something 
to  drink  he  started  back  for  his  home.  Half  ways  from  his  home  he  heard 
something  come  on  the  road.  He  stood  still  and  listened  as  it  was  quite  dark. 
When  on  the  curve  he  saw  two  big  eyes  and  he  said,  “I  don’t  care  if  that’s  a 
lion,  I’ll  fight  him.”  It  came  near  and  it  made  more  noise  when  it  came  near 
him,  he  didn’t  fear  because  he  was  drunk.  It  stopped  right  beside  him  and 
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there  came  a voice  from  it  and  said,  “Have  you  any  baskets?”  “No,”  and  he 
began  to  fear.  He  thought  it  was  the  devil  and  his  dragon.  It  said  again 
“I’ll  give  you  the  money  now  and  I’ll  come  for  the  baskets  to-morrow.”  He 
took  the  money  and  when  the  car  started  he  got  so  frightened  that  he  sobered 
up  and  he  threw  the  money  back  at  the  car.  He  thought  the  devil  was  trying 
to  buy  his  life. 


No.  459 

PUPUKEEWIS 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long  time  ago  there  lived  a monster  who  was  half  man  and  half  beast. 
Its  name  was  Pupukeewis  and  in  the  month  of  February  it  would  go  and  steal 
suckers  in  the  west.  There  was  another  different  monster  over  there  who 
owned  the  suckers  and  when  he  knew  Pupukeewis  was  stealing  them  he  would 
come  out  after  him  and  chase  him  and  throw  snow  at  him,  and  Pupukeewis  would 
whirl  around  and  around  to  get  away  from  this  monster.  And  that’s  why 
February  has  storms  and  whirlwinds. 

February  in  Ojibwa  is  Ne-mah,  bee-nee-kee-sis.  Sucker  in  Ojibwa  is 
Ne-mah-bin. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — For  two  other  Pupukeewis  stories,  see  Nos.  375,  401, 
of  this  series. 

No.  460 

Chekanbash  and  the  Sun 
Chekanbash  Story  No.  5 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

One  day  Chekanbash  says  to  his  sister  that  he  is  going  away  for  ten  years, 
and  that  he  is  going  where  the  sun  comes  up.  She  says  that  he  goes  away  too 
long  when  he  goes  any  place,  but  Chekanbash  never  says  anything.  He  gets 
ready  and  starts  off  and  takes  a deerskin  with  him.  He  comes  to  the  place 
where  the  sun  rises  and  there  he  lays  down  and  goes  to  sleep  with  the  deerskin 
over  him,  he’d  feel  very  hot  every  now  and  then.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
year  he  wakes  up  and  sees  his  deerskin  beside  him.  It  layed  there  in  a 
heap  and  got  so  hard  and  stiff  it  was  no  use  any  more,  so  he  looks  at  it  and 
picks  it  up  and  wondered  what  had  done  that.  He  looks  around  and  sees  a big 
hole  in  the  ground  not  far  from  him.  He  goes  over  and  looks  at  it.  He  wonders 
what  kind  of  an  animal  that  lived  there.  So  he  goes  and  hides  behind  a little 
bush  and  watches  who  will  come  out  of  the  hole.  So  as  he  was  waiting  for 
morning  to  come,  he  sees  a light  shining  out  of  this  hole,  and  soon  the  sun  came 
out  and  almost  smothered  him  to  death,  being  so  hot,  and  soon  the  sun  was  high 
up  in  the  air,  and  Chekanbash  wonders  what  he  might  do  to  it.  He  goes  home 
and  asks  his  sister  for  a snare,  and  she  pulls  out  one  hair  out  of  her  head  and  goes 
and  gives  it  to  him.  This  hair  was  very  long  and  strong.  Chekanbash  takes 
it  and  goes  back  to  the  place  again  and  sets  a snare  for  the  sun  and  he  goes  to 
the  place  where  he  hid  before  and  there  lays  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up. 
When  it  came  up  it  was  caught  in  this  snare,  it  jerked  and  jerked  but  couldn’t 
get  away  and  Chekanbash  began  to  get  very  scared.  He  shoots  at  the  snare 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  but  couldn’t  hit  it  as  the  sun  was  pulling  and  jerking. 
So  he  gets  a mouse  and  tells  it  to  bite  the  snare  off,  as  he  throws  it  there,  but 
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the  mouse  dies  as  he  throws  it  to  the  sun,  being  it  was  too  hot.  He  gets  another 
mouse  and  rubs  some  medicine  on  it  so  it  will  not  feel  the  heat.  He  throws  it 
and  the  mouse  bit  the  snare  off,  so  the  sun  moved  on  very  slowly,  and  this  is 
why  the  sun  seems  to  move  very  slow.  The  other  Indians  where  wondering 
why  it  was  dark  so  long.  Chekanbash  starts  off  for  home  and  sings  along  the 
way  that  he  had  snared  the  sun  and  some  heard  him  as  he  sang  along  and  were 
going  to  kill  him  for  trying  to  spoil  the  sun.  He  gets  home  and  his  sister  says: 
“What  have  you  been  doing  to  the  sun!”  but  he  never  answers  and  goes  out 
again.  He  knew  that  some  of  them  were  going  to  try  and  kill  him,  but  he  goes 
right  over  to  them  to  show  that  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  them. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — It  is  inferred  that  Chekanbash  wanted  to  catch  the  sun 
for  destroying  the  deerskin,  and  the  catching  of  the  sun  caused  an  eclipse. 
This  is  according  to  other  Ojibwa  stories  of  the  sun. 


No.  461 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk,  No.  33 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  woman  was  captured  by  a gang  of  Mohawks  and  they  have 
been  keeping  her  for  some  time.  One  morning  she  heard  them  say  that  they 
would  kill  her  for  their  supper  that  evening.  That  afternoon  these  Mohawks 
were  away  to  some  place  and  after  they  had  left,  this  woman  says  to  herself, 
“They  are  going  to  kill  me,  so  I must  try  and  kill  a few  of  them.”  So  she  puts 
up  poles  for  them  to  put  their  feet  on  and  get  warmed,  all  around  where  they 
made  their  fire  in  the  camp,  and  scatters  a lot  of  gunpowder  where  their  heads 
would  be  and  covers  it  with  a lot  of  dry  grass  what  she  got  outside.  So  towards 
the  evening  when  she  expected  them  back  she  made  a good  big  fire.  When 
they  got  back  they  were  all  tired  out,  so  she  says  to  them,  “I  knew  that  you  would 
be  all  tired,  that’s  why  I put  these  poles  up  for  you,  so  you  can  put  your  feet 
up  on  them  and  get  warmed  and  you  won’t  feel  so  tired,  that’s  what  my  people 
do.”  So  they  all  laid  down  and  they  said,  “We’ll  not  kill  her,  she’s  going  to  be 
very  helpful  to  us,  we’ll  keep  her.”  They  all  fell  asleep,  and  she  went  around 
and  tied  every  one’s  feet  to  the  poles,  and  scatters  some  dry  grass  to  the  powder 
so  it  would  gradually  burn  up  to  the  powder.  When  she  sees  the  fire  nearly 
reaching  the  owder,  she  goes  walking  out  of  the  camp  and  makes  for  her  home; 
and  all  these  Mohawks  were  burned  and  smothered  to  death. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — These  poles  were  laid  along  the  ground  around  the  fire 
and  raised  up  off  the  ground  a little  for  to  rest  the  feet  on,  it  was  a custom- 
ary thing  to  do. 


No.  462 

Giants — Why  People  Do  Not  Eat  Each  Other  Nowadays 
Windigo  Story  No.  17 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

Many  years  ago  when  there  were  giants  in  the  world,  and  at  that  time  the 
world  was  awfully  bad,  people  killed  and  ate  each  other.  One  of  the  giants 
couldn’t  be  killed  by  others,  as  he  was  the  greatest  among  them,  and  time 
came  that  these  giants  were  all  killed  by  this  great  giant,  and  then  he  starts 
going  around  from  place  to  place  to  kill  the  other  people.  An  Indian,  his  wife 
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and  two  children  lived  near  a big  river,  and  this  woman  knew  that  there  was  an 
enemy  coming  to  kill  them,  and  tells  her  husband.  So  early  next  morning  this 
Indian  starts  off  in  the  direction  where  they  expected  the  enemy  to  come  from. 
After  he  was  gone  this  woman  sits  down  in  the  house  with  an  axe  beside  her, 
and  now  she  knows  that  the  enemy  it  not  far  away.  She  hears  some  one  tapping 
on  the  ice  down  the  river  and  she  goes  out  and  looks  down  the  river,  there  she 
sees  a great  big  giant  looking  at  her  and  she  says  to  him,  ‘‘Father,”  and  this 
giant  says,  ‘‘You’re  not  my  daughter,”  and  she  says  again,  ‘‘But  when  I dreamed 
about  you  a few  nights  ago  you  called  me  your  daughter.”  Then  this  giant 
comes  running  up  from  the  river  and  kisses  her  and  goes  in  the  house  and  kisses 
the  children  too,  and  he  really  believes  this  was  his  daughter;  and  this  is  where 
this  woman  beats  (bests)  him.  So,  late  in  the  afternoon  the  giant  says  to  this 
woman,  calling  her,  ‘‘My  daughter”  that  she’d  better  go  and  meet  her  husband. 
“He’s  gone  in  the  direction  where  I came  from,  and  he  may  be  afraid  when  he 
sees  my  tracks.”  So  this  woman  starts  off  and  meets  her  husband  coming  on 
the  trail  where  the  giant  came.  He  says  to  her,  “Why  did  you  leave  the  children 
all  alone  for?”  and  he  starts  walking  fast  leaving  his  wife  behind.  She  says, 
“wait  for  me,  I can  manage  to  kill  him  easier  than  you  can,  if  he’s  going  to  fight.” 
So  they  go  along  together  and  as  they  near  the  house  they  hear  him  singing, 
so  they  go  walking  in  the  house  and  there  he  had  the  two  children  sitting  on 
his  wrist  and  was  singing  to  them.  The  giant  gets  up  and  kisses  this  man, 
calling  him  “my  son-in-law.”  So  in  the  evening  when  everything  got  calm,  this 
giant  sat  outside  of  the  house  with  his  arms  folded,  listening  to  see  if  he  can 
hear  anyone  that  may  live  close  around  there.  When  he  goes  in  to  go  to  bed 
this  woman  says  to  him,  “to  go  and  visit  the  people  he  heard  as  he  sat  out  there.” 
So  the  next  morning  this  giant  goes  and  visits  the  people,  and  when  he  got  there 
these  Indians  were  going  to  kill  him  and  he  had  to  fight  to  save  himself,  so  in 
the  morning  he  came  back  with  all  these  Indians  he  killed  tied  in  a bundle. 
He  puts  the  bundle  down  near  the  house  and  tells  that  he  almost  got  killed  by 
one  woman  there.  When  breakfast  was  ready  he  says  that  he’ll  have  his 
outside  where  he  left  his  bundle.  He  always  had  his  meals  there  till  he  ate  all 
these  Indians  that  he  had  killed.  He  gathered  a lot  of  wood  through  the  day 
and  brought  it  to  this  house  so  this  man  wouldn’t  need  to  cut  any,  and  he  also 
went  out  hunting  and  brought  food  to  them.  He  was  very  useful,  and  now  he’s 
a good  man.  He  had  been  a very  bad  man  at  first.  So  when  spring  came  the 
woman  asked  him  if  he’d  like  a canoe  to  be  made  for  him  and  he  says  “he  would,” 
and  was  very  glad  for  this.  So  when  it  was  finished  he  goes  out  in  it  and  they 
watched  him  to  see  how  fast  he  can  paddle.  So  he  paddles  around  in  a big 
circle  and  paddles  very  fast.  He  comes  up  from  the  river  and  says  to  them 
that  “there  is  an  enemy  that’s  going  to  kill  them,  coming  not  very  far  away,” 
and  he  says  that  he  knows  a little  island  up  the  river,  and  that  he  would  take 
them  up  there  in  a hurry  so  that  the  enemy  couldn’t  find  them.  So  they  all  got 
in  the  canoe  and  were  at  the  island  in  a very  short  time,  as  the  giant  could 
paddle  awfully  fast.  He  says  to  them  that  he  will  try  and  run  away  from  this 
enemy,  and  tells  them  that  he’s  going  to  try  and  get  across  the  ocean.  “You 
will  see  me  running  on  water,  and  the  enemy,  too,  and  if  you  hear  me  reach 
the  other  side,  people  shall  never  kill  and  eat  each  other  any  more.”  That’s 
what  this  giant  says  to  them.  So  he  goes  back  to  the  house  and  puts  rotten 
logs  where  they  slept  and  covers  them  with  the  blankets,  and  he  goes  and  hides 
not  far  away  from  the  house.  And  when  the  enemy  got  there  he  goes  walking 
in  the  house  and  hits  these  logs  that  were  covered  with  the  blankets  and  the  good 
giant  speaks  from  where  he  is  hiding,  saying,  “What  do  you  think  you  are 
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hitting?”  So  they  start  chasing  each  other  and  this  Indian  and  wife  can  hear 
the  big  noise  of  trees  being  knocked  down  as  they  run  through  the  bush,  and 
later  on  they  can  hear  them  running  on  water,  and  they  listen  carefully  if  they 
can  hear  them  reaching  land,  and  finally  they  hear  the  giant’s  last  steps  on 
water  and  they  hear  them  fighting  next,  and  they  hear  one  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  the  good  giant  kills  the  bad  one,  and  this  is  why  the  people  don’t  kill  to 
eat  each  other  to-day. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — For  ‘ ‘house”  read  “camp.”  The  latest  generation  of 
local  Ojibwa,  especially  the  young  people,  nearly  always  use  the  word  “house” 
or  “shack”  for  camps,  and  “boat”  for  “canoe.”  These  are  the  ones  that  live 
on  a Reserve  or  in  towns,  and  whose  lives  resemble  those  of  the  local  white  people. 

No.  463 
Onjishkung 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  named  Onjishkung  made  his  own  stories  about  himself  and  his 
son.  What  they  did  while  they  were  away  from  home,  and  each  time  as  they 
came  back  he  told  a story  to  his  people. 

As  we  were  walking  along  the  river  one  day,  a little  distance  ahead  of  us 
we  saw  a lot  of  canoes  pulled  up  on  the  land.  There  were  two  houses  not  far 
from  where  the  canoes  were,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  We  went  over  and 
looked  around,  then  I says  to  my  son  that  we  should  stay  there  somewhere  till 
they  (the  others)  came  down  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  them.  So  we  went 
and  built  a little  shack  a little  distant  from  there,  and  there  we  watched  a few 
days.  One  day  I said  to  my  son,  “Let’s  have  a wrestle.  Practice  up  a little. 
See  what  we  can  do  when  they  come.”  So  we  started  to  wrestle,  my  son  throws 
me  down  and  chokes  me.  I just  nicely  got  my  breath  when  he  let  me  go.  So 
one  morning  my  son  went  down  to  look  for  them,  he  came  running  in  and  told 
me  that  there  was  one  woman  sitting  outside  of  one  of  the  houses.  So  I was 
awfully  afraid  that  they  may  find  us,  so  I put  the  fire  out.  There  we  stayed 
till  evening,  as  soon  as  it  got  dark  we  heard  them  all  singing,  so  we  went  over 
and  each  went  to  one  house.  I watched  my  son  to  see  what  he  did  first.  I 
saw  him  blowing  in  through  a little  hole  at  them.  Then  I went  and  did  the  same. 
As  I blew  they  all  fell  asleep.  Then  I went  in  and  killed  them  all  except  one 
woman  and  she  would  have  killed  me  if  she  had  had  a club  within  her  reach, 
but  she  grabs  me  and  throws  me  down  and  chokes  me,  but  I shouted  for  my 
son  and  he  came  and  killed  her,  so  we  killed  them  all.  But  we  didn’t  want 
anyone  to  come  along  and  see  what  we  did  there,  so  we  piled  up  the  canoes, 
bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  food  and  burned  every  thing  and  started  for  home. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — For  “houses,”  read  “camps.” 

No.  464 

Weescayjok  and  the  Lions 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  named  Weescayjok  lived  with  his  uncle,  and  Weescayjok 
dreams  about  his  uncle  being  killed  by  some  animal  living  in  water.  His  uncle 
went  out  hunting  every  day,  and  one  day  he  did  not  return,  and  Weescayjok 
knows  now  that  his  dream  had  come  true.  He  goes  down  to  the  river  and  sits 
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down  right  close  to  the  water  and  starts  to  cry,  As  he  sat  there  crying  a King- 
fisher came  flying  close  to  his  head.  Back  and  forwards  this  Kingfisher  would 
fly,  making  a noise  as  he  flew  by  Weescayjok’s  head,  and  this  made  Weescayjok 
mad  (angry).  He  catches  the  bird  and  wets  all  his  feathers,  and  then  rubs 
his  hand  over  them  making  them  all  stand  up  and  throws  the  bird  aside.  The 
Kingfisher  lays  there  and  doesn’t  look  like  a Kingfisher  now  with  all  his  feathers 
standing  up.  He  says  in  a very  low  tone  that  he  was  going  to  tell  Weescayjok 
who  killed  his  uncle  and  Weescayjok  heard  him  and  said  that  he  would  give 
the  Kingfisher  the  fur  that  he  (Weescayjok  had  around  his  neck  if  he  does  tell 
him.  This  fur  was  grey  with  red  in  the  front,  so  Weescayjok  smoothed  down  all 
the  Kingfisher’s  feathers  again  and  ties  the  fur  around  its  neck,  and  this  is  why 
the  Kingfisher  to-day  has  that  mark  around  his  neck.  So  the  Kingfisher  tells 
Weescayjok  “there  are  three  lions  in  that  river,  father  and  two  sons,  and  the 
father  lion  was  the  one  that  killed  your  uncle,”  and  tells  him  that  “when  he’s 
out  in  a canoe  that  there  will  be  a big  whirlpool  right  close  beside  him  where 
the  lion  comes  up  and  looks  out,  and  then  twists  his  tail  around  him  and  pulls 
him  out  of  the  canoe,”  and  also  tells  Weescayjok  the  island  where  these  lions 
lived.  So  Weescayjok  gets  a dry  log  as  big  as  he  can  get  to  go  to  the  island  on. 
So  when  he  was  about  half  way  he  sees  the  whirlpool  and  the  lion  which  twisted 
its  tail  around  him,  but  never  budges  him;  another  lion  came,  but  that  didn’t 
budge  him,  but  the  next  nearly  pulled  him  off.  So  he  knows  that  was  the  big 
lion  that  killed  his  uncle.  Weescayjok  gets  to  the  island  and  waits  for  a sunny 
day  and  goes  to  the  lion’s  home.  They  were  all  having  a sleep  in  the  sun,  and  he 
shoots  the  biggest  lion  with  his  bow  and  arrow  and  the  other  two  wake  up  and 
run  away.  So  Weescayjok  starts  off  for  home  and  he  meets  a frog  coming  along 
with  a big  drum  and  he  asks  the  frog  where  he  is  going,  and  the  frog  says  that 
“he’s  going  over  to  see  a dying  lion  that  was  shot  by  Weescayjok  and  says 
that  he’s  going  to  make  him  well  if  he  can.”  Weescayjok  says,  “I  never  heard 
of  such  a person  by  name  Weescayjok’.”  So  the  frog  asks  him  to  go  with  him. 
Weescayjok  says  he  will,  but  he  says  to  the  frog  that  they  should  practice  there 
first.  So  the  frog  hangs  up  his  drum  and  starts  to  sing  and  beat  the  drum, 
but  Weescayjok  says  they  should  have  something  laying  there  beside  them 
to  pretend  its  the  lion.  So  the  frog  gets  a piece  of  a log  and  lays  it  down.  As 
the  frog  bends  down  to  lay  the  log  down  Weescayjok  hits  him  with  his  club 
and  kills  him.  He  skins  the  frog.  Then  he  gets  into  the  skin  and  looks  exactly 
like  a frog.  He  goes  over  where  the  lions  lived,  with  the  drum  and  walked  in. 
The  lions  said,  “Here’s  the  frog  now.”  He  sees  the  lion  laying  there  almost 
dead.  He  orders  all  the  lions  that  were  there  that  they  shall  go  out  and  says 
to  them  to  take  a short  walk  and  when  they  hear  the  drum  they  should  come 
in.  As  they  all  went  out  Weescayjok  takes  off  the  frog  skin  and  puts  it  on  top 
of  the  drum  and  kills  this  lion.  Then  he  beats  the  drum  and  goes  out  and  goes 
home. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Re  lions  (or  panthers).  Mysterious  feline  monsters 
living  in  lakes  or  rivers.  A similar  incident  occurs  in  the  Nanabush  cycle  of 
stories. 

Weescayjok  is  the  Canadian  Jay,  called  Whiskey-Jack  by  the  Northern 
white  settlers  and  is  sometimes  a personage  equivalent  to  Nanabush  of  the 
Southeastern  Ojibwa  of  Ontario. 
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No.  465 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  also  The  Origin  of  Roads 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  woman  had  a daughter,  and  she  would  dream  about  her  daughter 
bending  down  for  the  berries  when  she  picked  them,  so  the  next  time  her  daughter 
went  picking  berries  she  warned  her  not  to  bend  down  for  the  berries,  but  to  sit 
right  down  to  pick.  The  daughter  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  sitting  down  to  pick, 
so  she  bends  down  for  them  the  same  as  before,  and  a sudden  blast  of  wind 
came  and  blew  up  her  skirt  so  that  she  couldn’t  make  it  go  down  again.  So 
she  goes  home  and  her  mother  takes  off  the  daughter’s  clothes  and  puts  on 
different  ones.  She  says  to  her  daughter,  “You’ll  not  live.’’  When  the  wind 
blew  up  her  daughter’s  dress  it  brought  her  four  sons  and  she  gave  birth  to 
these  four  boys  and  the  last  that  she  gave  birth  to  she  died,  and  her  mother 
looks  where  she  had  laid  the  last  time  and  sees  a little  bit  of  blood,  and  she  picks 
it  all  up  and  places  it  on  a shelf.  When  these  four  boys  were  all  grown  up, 
they  said  to  their  grandmother  that  they  were  going  to  leave  her,  but  before 
they  went  away  they  got  her  a lot  of  wood  and  food,  and  they  tell  her  they  are 
not  all  going  together  and  are  all  going  in  different  directions.  One  of  them  calls 
himself  “North”  and  says  when  he  comes  there  shall  be  snow  and  cold  weather; 
another  calls  himself  “East”  and  says  when  he  comes  the  days  shall  be  bad 
and  windy.  Another  calls  himself  “South”  and  says  when  he  comes  there 
shall  be  rain,  thunder  and  lightning.  The  last  calls  himself  “West”  and  says 
when  he  comes,  the  days  shall  be  nice  and  breezy,  so  these  four  boys  all  left. 
One  day  this  old  lady  looks  on  the  shelf  where  she  had  placed  the  blood  and 
there  she  sees  a little  rabbit.  She  wants  to  keep  it  alive  if  she  could,  but  she 
didn’t  know  what  it  eat.  It  didn’t  eat  what  she  ate.  At  last  she  found  out  it 
ate  leaves  and  the  bark  of  young  trees,  so  this  rabbit  soon  got  big.  This  rabbit 
made  paths  all  around  where  they  lived.  So  this  is  why  there  are  roads  to-day 
as  the  rabbit  first  started  them.  This  rabbit  went  further  and  further  all  the 
time  making  paths  till  he  reaches  a body  of  water  and  he  looks  and  sees  land 
far  off.  He  wants  to  get  over  to  it  if  he  can.  So  he  makes  a straight  path  right 
from  their  dwelling  and  tells  the  old  lady  he  sees  another  land  far  off  from  the 
shore  and  wants  her  to  go  with  him  and  jump  across,  but  she  says  it’s  just  as 
well  to  stay  where  they  are,  but  he  coaxes  her  to  go  and  at  last  he  got  her  to  go. 
The  rabbit  says  that  he  will  go  ahead,  and  they  start  out  as  fast  as  they  can  run 
and  both  jump  across  and  they  make  a big  noise  on  the  ground  as  they  land, 

so  the  old  woman  says  the  Indians  shall  call  that  noise Which  is  yet 

heard.  She  builds  her  camp  there  and  says  that’s  where  she  is  going  to  stay 
the  rest  of  her  life,  and  the  rabbit  says  to  her  that  he  is  going  to  leave  her,  and 
that  he  shall  be  one  of  the  animals  that  shall  be  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Thos.  Sandy  says  that  he  doesn’t  know  the  name  of  that 
noise  either  in  Indian  or  English,  or  he  doesn’t  know  whether  he  ever  heard  it 
or  not.  It  may  be  some  subterranean  noise  or  echo. 

These  four  boys  presumably  grew  up  suddenly. 
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No.  466 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk  (No.  34) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  was  captured  by  Mohawks  and  the  Mohawks  had  been  keeping 
him  for  a long  time.  They  made  him  get  wood  and  cook  for  them.  These 
Mohawks  got  so  lazy  that  they  wouldn’t  go  out  and  hunt  for  what  to  eat.  They 
just  ate  in  the  house  and  kept  themselves  warm.  They  were  getting  awfully 
hungry  and  nothing  to  eat,  so  some  of  them  says  to  kill  him,  but  the  older  ones 
say  they  will  have  no  one  to  get  wood  for  them  and  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
him.  They  planned  out  that  they  should  heat  ten  stones  red  hot  and  should 
walk  him  on  these  stones  barefooted  and  if  he  should  burn  his  feet  at  all  that 
they  would  kill  him.  So  they  got  the  ten  stones  and  got  them  red  hot  and 
walked  him  along,  but  he  never  burnt  his  feet  a bit.  Again  the  ones  that  wanted 
to  kill  him  planned  out  that  he  should  walk  around  the  little  lake  three  times  bare- 
footed on  the  ice  and  if  his  feet  should  get  cold  at  all  that  he  will  be  killed.  They 
walked  with  him  around  the  lake  and  at  three  rounds  they  felt  his  feet  to  see  if 
they  were  cold,  but  they  were  warm.  So  they  started  to  cry  as  they  were  so 
hungry.  The  others  that  didn’t  want  to  kill  him  at  first  were  getting  very 
hungry  themselves  and  they  said  they  will  kill  him.  So  they  made  him  make  a 
big  fire  and  boil  some  water  in  a big  pot  and  when  the  water  began  to  boil  that’s 
when  they  said  they’d  kill  him.  They  all  sat  around  with  war  clubs  and  one 
of  them  got  up  to  see  if  the  water  was  boiling  and  he  says  to  them  that  it  was 
nearly  boiling  and  they  began  to  sing  and  wave  their  clubs.  So  this  Ojibwa 
shoved  the  Mohawk  that  was  beside  him  in  the  pot  and  grabs  his  club  and  makes 
for  the  door  and  runs  out.  They  all  chased  after  him  but  they  couldn’t  catch 
him. 

No.  467 

Medoss  and  Bad  Man 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  was  awfully  bad  and  so  was  called  the  “Bad  Man.”  They 
tried  to  kill  him  but  no  one  could  kill  him,  so  everybody  was  afraid  of  him. 
He  always  kept  two  wives  and  would  kill  them  and  go  and  ask  for  another  two, 
and  the  Indians  had  to  let  go  whichever  ones  he  wanted.  The  white  people 
were  very  afraid  of  him,  too.  He  walked  into  their  store  any  time  and  took 
what  he  wanted.  The  Bad  Man  had  the  two  sisters  of  an  Indian  named 
“Medoss”  for  his  wives  and  had  killed  them.  When  Medoss  knew  that  Bad 
Man  had  killed  his  sisters  he  got  very  angry  and  he  tells  his  father  that  he’s 
going  over  and  try  and  kill  him  and  doesn’t  care  if  he  gets  killed  himself,  but  his 
father  didn’t  want  him  to  go  and  says  to  him  that  he’ll  only  get  killed,  but 
Medoss  said  he  doesn’t  care  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  a fight  witfkBad 
Man  anyway.  So  he  goes  over  to  Bad  Man’s  place  and  goes  walking  in.  The 
Bad  Man  was  just  taking  a drink  of  whiskey.  He  had  a small  barrel  beside 
him,  so  Medoss  sits  down  and  is  offered  a drink.  He  makes  out  he’s  taking  a 
big  drink,  but  was  letting  it  all  run  down  his  chin.  Bad  Man  takes  a big  drink 
himself  and  gets  very  drunk  and  he  starts  talking  to  Medoss  and  tells  him  that 
he  has  five  lives  and  that  was  the  reason  no  one  could  kill  him.  Medoss  asks 
him  what  he  did  with  his  two  sisters.  Bad  Man  says  that  he  was  drunk  one 
day  and  got  mad  (angry)  and  took  the  axe  and  chopped  one  of  the  sister’s  head 
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off,  and  started  to  clap  his  hands.  Medoss  asks  him  what  he  had  done  with  the 
other,  and  Bad  Man  says  “Oh,  she  was  sitting  down  not  far  from  me,  I took 
my  knife  and  stuck  it  through  her  chest,  and  then  again  he’d  clap  his  hands, 
and  said,  “He  felt  a little  more  like  an  Indian  after  he  had  killed  them.”  Medoss 
says  that  he’s  going  to  the  store  after  some  whiskey,  and  the  Bad  Man  says 
there’s  a plenty  of  it  in  the  barrel,  but  Medoss  says  that  he  wants  to  get  some 
himself  so  he  can  treat  Bad  Man.  Medoss  goes  to  the  store  and  asks  for  a knife, 
an  axe  and  a bottle  of  whiskey,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  going  to  kill  the  Bad 
Man,  but  they  say  to  him  that  he’d  better  not  try  it,  but  Medoss  says  that 
it  will  be  all  right  if  he  himself  gets  killed.  So  they  give  him  the  knife,  axe  and 
the  whiskey  and  says  to  him  that  if  he  kills  Bad  Man  they  will  pay  him  well. 
So  Medoss  hides  the  knife  and  axe  as  he  went  in,  he  goes  and  hands  the  bottle  to 
Bad  Man  who  drinks  all  the  whiskey,  and  bends  down  to  put  the  bottle  down  on 
the  floor.  Medoss  gets  a hold  of  Bad  Man’s  hair  and  throws  him  on  the  floor  and 
cuts  his  head  off  and  said,  “You  felt  a little  more  like  an  Indian  when  you  cut 
my  sister’s  head  off,  eh!”  and  the  Bad  Man  would  stand  up  and  stagger  around 
without  a head  on,  and  Medoss  stabs  him  through  the  chest  with  his  knife 
and  says  to  him,  “You  felt  a little  more  like  an  Indian  when  you  stabbed  my 
sister,  eh!”  So  he  cuts  Bad  Man  all  up  in  small  pieces  and  the  flesh  would 
move  for  quite  a while  after;  and  so  the  Bad  Man  was  killed  and  Medoss  was 
paid  for  killing  him. 

No.  468 

Why  Trees  Are  Struck  by  Lightning 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

After  the  summer  was  over,  one  time,  the  mosquitoes  thought  that  they 
would  go  and  stay  with  the  Thunderbirds  for  the  winter,  so  when  they  got  there 
they  were  noticed  all  having  full  stomachs  with  blood,  and  were  asked  where 
they  got  all  the  blood,  but  the  mosquitoes  didn’t  want  to  tell  them  so  they 
said,  “They  got  it  from  the  trees.”  And  if  they  had  told  the  Thunderbirds 
where  they  did  get  the  blood,  all  the  Indians  would  have  been  killed,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  trees  are  struck  by  lightning. 


No.  469 

The  Great  Mosquito 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

One  time  an  Indian  thought  he  would  go  where  the  mosquitoes  lived, 
having  heard  that  they  were  killing  a lot  of  Indians.  So  when  the  mosquitoes 
were  all  asleep  he  comes  and  sneaks  in  on  them.  The  daughter  of  the  Great 
Mosquito  awakes  and  sees  the  Indian  sneaking  in  at  the  door,  and  she  tells  her 
father,  “There  is  some  one  sneaking  in  at  the  door,”  but  he  says  to  her  “to  go 
to  sleep  that  there  is  no  one  that  would  come  around  that  time  of  night.”  Again 
she  says,  “He’s  sneaking  in  again,”  but  they  wouldn’t  believe  her,  they  would 
say  to  her  that  she  just  imagined  that  she  saw  some  one  there.  So  at  last  they 
got  up  and  took  a light  outside  to  see  if  she  was  telling  the  truth,  and  sure  enough 
they  see  tracks  outside,  so  they  .said  that  they  must  have  a feast  for  the  daughter. 
The  next  morning  the  son  of  this  Great  Mosquito  says  that  he’ll  go  and  track 
this  moose  up  and  kill  it;  and  he  would  have  been  the  one  that  would  have  killed 
it,  but  his  father  says  that  it  “will  get  away  from  you,”  and  that  he  will  go 
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himself.  He  takes  with  him  a red  feather  and  a grey  one.  He  says  to  them 
that  if  he  kills  the  moose  he  will  have  the  red  feather  on  his  hat  when  he’s  coming 
back.  So  he  starts  off  and  tracks  the  moose  up.  By  and  by  he  looses  the 
tracks  by  a tree,  there  were  no  tracks  any  further  and  he  didn’t  know  enough  if 
the  moose  climbed  the  tree,  but  after  a while  he  saw  it  up  in  the  tree,  so  he  got 
his  bow  and  arrow  and  is  ready  to  shoot,  but  the  moose  says  to  him  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  shoot  it,  but  to  climb  up  after  it  and  to  kill  it 
up  there,  and  he  wouldn’t  waste  any  blood  by  doing  so.  So  the  Great  Mosquito 
climbed  up  with  a club,  as  he  got  near  the  moose  and  was  going  another  step 
up  he  looked  down  to  see  that  he  didn’t  miss  the  limb.  The  Indian  (moose) 
speared  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  mosquito  fell  down  and  laid  there 
for  quite  a while.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  gets  up  and  goes  home  with  the 
grey  feather  on.  His  son  saw  him  coming.  He  runs  in  and  tells  the  rest  that 
the  father  has  the  red  feather  on  and  they  were  all  glad.  The  Great 
Mosquito  gets  there  and  never  says  anything  but  goes  and  lays  down  and  they 
see  the  spear  sticking  in  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  they  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  to  get  it  out,  so  they  ask  the  common  house  fly  what  they  can  do,  and  he 
says  to  “push  it  right  on  through.”  And  they  did  so,  and  it  killed  this  Great 
Mosquito. 

No.  470 

The  Father  Who  Tries  to  Get  His  Son  Killed 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  lived  with  his  sister-in-law  and  his  son  and  he  was  very  jealous 
of  his  son  whom  he  thought  might  marry  the  sister-in-law.  So  he  plans  out  to 
take  him  away  up  the  river  and  leave  him.  There  was  a road  coming  from 
the  place  where  he  plans  to  take  his  son,  and  there  are  some  bad  Indians  living 
on  that  road  that  killed  everybody  that  went  past,  and  he  wanted  his  son  to  be 
killed.  So  he  says  to  his  son  that  he  is  going  away  up  the  river  and  wants  him 
to  come  with  him.  So  his  son  goes  with  him,  and  every  night  this  Indian  would 
tell  his  son  to  have  a sleep  and  that  he  would  paddle  alone  all  night.  He  is 
trying  to  get  his  son  lost  by  doing  this,  and  when  his  son  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  he’d  never  know  where  he  was,  so  when  a certain  night  came  his  father 
says  that  they  will  get  out  and  both  have  a sleep.  So  they  got  out  and  both 
made  a place  to  sleep.  The  father  pretended  that  he  is  sleeping  and  as  soon 
as  his  son  went  to  sleep  he  gets  in  the  canoe  and  leaves  him  there.  The  son 
wakes  up  and  finds  out  that  he’s  left  alone.  He  knew  that  there  was  a road 
there  somewhere,  so  he  says  to  himself  that  he’s  going  to  get  back  home  some 
way,  and  he  knows  that  his  father  is  trying  to  get  him  killed.  So  he  hunts  for 
the  road  and  finds  it  and  starts  off  for  home.  He  sees  the  houses  ahead  of  him 
where  the  bad  Indians  live,  but  goes  right  on.  He  goes  into  the  first  house 
and  there  was  just  one  woman  there,  she  asks  him  how  he  got  to  that  place,  so 
he  tells  her  all  about  it.  She  tells  him  how  he  can  get  past  where  the  men 
lived.  She  gives  him  a weasel  and  tells  him  what  to  do.  The  bad  Indians 
had  their  dogs  tied  up  close  to  the  road  and  when  anyone  was  passing  the  dogs 
barked,  and  all  the  bad  Indians  came  running  out  with  clubs  and  bows  and 
arrows.  So  as  he  went  past  the  dogs  started  to  bark  and  he  jumps  into  the 
shallow  ditch  by  the  road  and  holds  this  weasel  up,  and  when  all  the  bad  Indians 
came  running  out  they  see  no  one  but  the  weasel,  so  they  whip  their  dogs  for 
barking  and  tell  them  to  “lay  down,”  and  they  all  went  in  again.  He  gets  up 
and  walks  on  and  gets  home  and  his  father  still  wants  to  kill  him.  So  the 
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father  makes  a big  fire  and  says  to  his  son,  they  would  try  and  see  who  could 
stand  the  most  heat,  so  they  sat  down  close  to  the  fire,  but  the  father  was  beat 
(lost  the  test).  He  fell  from  his  chair  and  was  smothered  by  the  heat. 


No.  471 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk  (No.  35) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

These  Indians  (Ojibwa)  had  camped  by  a river  after  being  chased  by  a 
big  gang  of  Mohawks.  They  had  captured  two  little  Mohawk  boys  from  these 
Mohawks.  One  evening  these  two  boys  were  talking  away  to  each  other  like 
they  never  did  before,  so  the  Ojibwa  sent  for  one  Indian  who  could  understand 
the  Mohawk  language,  so  he  came  and  listened  to  the  boys  and  the  boys  were 
talking  about  their  people  would  be  camping  up  the  river  not  far  from  where 
the  Ojibwas  were  by  this  time,  in  a search  for  these  Ojibwa.  These  Ojibwa 
knew  that  there  were  some  white  people  living  away  on  up  the  river,  and  this 
is  where  the  Ojibwas  were  going  to  borrow  a rifle  from  the  white  people,  as 
they  were  too  few  of  them  to  fight  against  the  big  band  of  Mohawks.  So  that 
night  they  got  ready  and  started  out  and  had  these  two  boys  with  them,  and 
they  warned  the  boys  that  if  they  made  a noise  of  any  kind  as  they  passed 
where  the  Mohawks  camped  that  they  would  be  killed.  They  came  to  the 
place  and  the  Mohawks  were  all  awake  yet,  there  was  a light  in  every  camp  as 
they  passed  by.  One  of  the  Mohawks  came  out  with  a light  in  his  hand  and  a 
cup  and  down  to  the  river  and  gets  a cup  of  water,  and  looks  to  see  if  the  water 
was  clean.  After  he  was  through  he  throws  the  light  in  the  water  and  turns 
again  and  goes  up  to  his  camp.  If  he  had  come  out  without  a light  he  would 
have  seen  these  Ojibwa  going  by.  So  after  these  Ojibwa  had  gone  quite  aways 
up,  they  started  to  shout.  The  Mohawks  were  all  down  to  the  river  and  into 
their  canoes  in  a short  time,  but  they  couldn’t  catch  the  Ojibwa.  When  the 
Ojibwa  got  to  where  the  white  men  were  they  asked  them  for  the  loan  of  their 
rifles,  and  told  them  about  the  big  band  of  Mohawks  that  were  chasing  them, 
but  the  white  men  said  that  they  would  go  themselves  and  meet  the  Mohawks 
and  see  what  they  could  do.  There  were  only  about  as  many  of  them  as  the 
Obijwa.  They  killed  the  two  boys  first  and  started  down  the  river  to  meet 
the  Mohawks.  They  killed  every  one  of  them  and  only  lost  one  man.  The 
whites  gave  the  Mohawk  weapons  to  these  Ojibwa  and  told  them  that  they  had 
left  the  weapons  at  the  place  where  they  had  the  fight. 


No.  472 

Wamesaqua  and  the  Bears 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy . 

This  Indian  named  Wamesaqua  was  well  liked  by  the  wild  animals,  and 
some  were  wanting  to  marry  him.  So  one  time  he  was  having  a sleep  in  the 
bush,  he  felt  some  one  touch  him,  he  opens  his  eyes  to  see  what  it  was  and  it 
was  a female  bear  laying  beside  him.  She  asks  him  to  marry  her,  so  he  said 
that  he  would.  So  he  takes  her  to  his  home,  and  every  day  she  went  picking 
berries  and  saving  them  for  the  winter.  They  had  planned  that  they  should 
stay  at  this  Indian’s  home  for  the  summer  and  for  winter  that  they  should 
go  and  stay  at  her  home  with  the  other  bears.  So  they  had  a little  son  and  when 
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winter  came  they  went  over  to  her  home,  and  when  they  got  there  they  went 
in.  It  was  a big  cave  in  a rock,  and  as  they  went  in  the  bears  all  gave  her  a 
cheer,  that  she  was  married  to  this  Indian.  All  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
glad  that  she  was  married  to  him,  and  they  all  liked  him  very  much  and  his  boy. 
This  boy  had  a great  time  playing  with  the  little  bears,  only  sometimes  they’d 
happen  to  scratch  him,  and  that  made  him  cry,  and  all  the  big  bears  would  go 
running  out  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  the  boy,  and  they  told  the  little  bears 
to  try  not  to  scratch  him,  but  the  little  bears  couldn’t  help  it.  Every  day  this 
boy  would  get  a scratch.  So  Wamesaqua  makes  his  boy  bows  and  arrows  and 
tells  him  that  if  he  got  scratched  again,  to  shoot  the  biggest  one.  So  the  boy 
starts  playing  with  them  again  and  gets  scratched  again  and  he  shoots  the 
biggest  as  he  was  told,  the  other  little  bears  say  that  young  Wamesaqua  is 
killing  them.  So  all  the  big  bears  ran  out  and  saw  that  one  of  them  was  killed, 
but  they  didn’t  want  to  say  anything,  and  after  that  they  didn’t  like  this  Indian 
as  well.  They  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  they  were  rather  afraid  that  they  might 
get  killed  themselves,  and  as  they  all  sat  around  their  cave  with  this  Indian, 
the  old  bears  says,  as  if  he  was  just  joking  but  really  meant  it:  ‘ ‘Supposing  that 
Wamesaqua  was  trying  to  kill  me.”  The  old  bear  jumps  up  and  makes  for 
the  door  and  runs  up  a big  dry  tree,  which  was  just  outside  and  breaks  limbs  off 
at  the  top  and  throws  them  down  as  if  hitting  at  someone.  They  all  ran  out 
with  the  old  bear  and  saw  what  he  did,  nad  they  made  up  their  mind  that  they 
still  liked  this  Indian,  but  he  knew  that  they  wanted  to  kill  him,  so  Wamesaqua 
picks  up  his  bow  and  arrow  and  runs  out  and  says,  ‘‘Supposing  the  bears  were 
trying  to  kill  me.”  and  he  shoots  a big  rock  and  smashes  it  to  pieces,  and  they 
all  saw  what  he  did  and  were  very  afraid  of  him  then,  so  they  tried  to  run  away 
from  him.  They  would  wake  up  early  in  the  morning  and  try  to  run  away 
from  him,  but  each  time  Wamesaqua  would  find  them,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
why  he  couldn’t  wake  up  as  they  left.  So  he  awakes  just  as  they  awoke  one 
morning  and  he  just  opened  his  eyes  a little  to  see  what  they  did,  and  the  big 
bear  came  and  blowed  on  his  foot  and  he  fell  asleep  again,  and  they  all  left  him 
again.  When  he  awoke  he  knew  now  why  he  didn’t  wake  up  the  other  times, 
and  he  gets  very  mad  (angry)  for  what  they  were  doing  to  him.  He  takes  his 
bow  and  arrows  with  him  and  takes  (chases)  after  them.  When  he  found 
them  he  shoots  the  one  that  he  had  seen  blowing  on  his  foot.  And  all  the  rest 
of  the  bears  ran  in  all  directions  and  lost  each  other,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
a bear  is  seen  to  be  all  alone  in  the  bush  to-day. 

No.  473 
Chebstodin 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

As  these  Indians  were  camping  along  their  way  to  a place  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  and  as  they  would  set  up  camp  each  time  where  they  wanted  to 
camp  for  two  or  three  days,  this  Indian  Chebstodin  would  put  up  his  camp  a 
little  distance  from  where  the  others  built  theirs,  being  he  was  the  greatest 
man  (chief),  So  one  day  his  two  boys  were  out  playing  and  they  were  quite 
aways  from  where  they  were  camped,  they  saw  two  men,  these  two  men  have 
been  following  them  all  the  time  wanting  to  kill  them,  only  they  were  afraid. 
So  they  asked  these  boys,  “Who  was  the  greatest  man  among  their  people.” 
These  boys  were  very  afraid  of  them  and  told  them  that  their  father  was.  These 
two  men  then  asked  the  boys  how  they  could  tell  where  their  house  was,  and 
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the  boys  tell  them  that  they  have  their  camp  all  alone  from  the  rest.  So  these 
boys  went  home  and  were  going  to  tell,  but  they  forgot.  When  night  came 
everybody  was  asleeping  these  two  men  came  to  Chebstodin’s  camp  and  said 
he  was  invited  to  a feast.  So  both  he  and  his  wife  wake  up.  And  he  says 
that  nobody  would  be  having  a feast  that  time  of  night.  His  wife  says  for 
him  to  go.  So  he  goes  out  and  he  was  killed  as  he  got  outside.  His  wife  won- 
ders why  she  couldn’t  hear  anyone  talking  outside  the  camp  and  she  goes  out  to 
see  and  sees  Chebstodin  laying  dead  outside.  The  next  morning  these  boys 
told  about  seeing  these  two  men  but  forgot  to  tell. 


No.  475 

The  Skunk  and  Certain  Other  Animals 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

All  these  animals  were  gathered  together,  there  was  the  beaver,  mink, 
weasel,  marten,  fisher,  otter,  badger  and  the  lynx.  They  knew  that  someone 
was  coming  to  kill  them  so  they  went  into  an  old  blind  woman’s  home  planning 
out  what  they  might  do.  So  they  say  that  someone  should  go  and  find  out  who 
it  is.  The  weasel  says  that  he’ll  go,  so  away  he  runs.  After  he  was  quite  aways 
away  he  goes  along  under  the  snow  and  sticks  his  head  out  once  in  a while  and 
looks,  but  never  sees  anyone.  So  he  goes  along  again  and  sticks  his  head  out 
to  look  once  more.  He  sees  skunk  tracks  and  he  runs  back  and  tells  them  its  a 
skunk.  So  they  said  that  the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  run  away.  So  they 
are  going  to  dig  their  way  along  under  the  ground.  Later  on  the  skunk  gets 
there  and  asks  the  old  blind  woman  where  all  the  ones  that  were  there  had  gone 
to.  The  skunk  says  that  he’ll  pay  her  if  she  tells  him.  So  she  tells  him  all 
about  what  they  were  saying  and  where  they’re  gone.  So  the  skunk  gives  her 
just  a little  of  his  scent  and  kills  her  and  goes  on.  By  this  time  all  these  who 
were  running  away  from  there  came  to  a small  lake,  and  they  knew  that  the 
enemy  was  still  following  them,  and  they  make  up  their  minds  that  they’re 
going  to  kill  the  skunk.  So  the  lynx  and  the  fisher  are  the  ones  that’s  going  to 
kill  it.  So  the  lynx  clinbs  up  a tree  by  the  path  and  fisher  hides  below  and  when 
the  skunk  came  along  the  lynx  jumps  down  on  him  and  chews  his  head  off,  and 
the  fisher  jumps  up  and  holds  the  skunk  so  he  couldn’t  scent  them.  So  they 
killed  the  skunk  and  they  cut  it  in  very  small  pieces,  and  they  cut  the  castors 
out  and  divided  them  amongst  themselves,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all  these 
animals  have  castors,  and  the  small  pieces  of  skunk  which  they  cut  up  they 
scattered  all  over,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  skunk  cabbage  growing  to- 
day. The  fisher  says  to  the  rest  that  he  is  going  to  the  ocean,  so  he  starts  off. 
As  he  walks  along  he  sings  that  he’s  holding  a skunk  from  scenting  him,  and 
the  wolves  heard  him,  so  they’re  going  to  scare  him.  So  they  hid  where  he’d 
go  along  and  as  he  got  there  they  all  jumped  up  and  shouted,  and  the  fisher  ran 
up  a tree  and  the  wolves  says  to  him  to  come  down,  so  he  comes  down  and  they 
want  him  to  go  along  with  them.  They  are  hunting  along,  so  he  goes  along  with 
them.  When  night  came  the  wolves  pick  out  a spot  to  sleep,  and  they  tied  up 
little  bundles  of  sticks  for  their  pillows.  They  gave  the  fisher  one  bundle  too, 
He  couldn’t  sleep  very  good  that  night  sleeping  on  the  ground.  So  when  morn- 
ing came  the  wolves  want  him  to  take  the  lead  and  when  night  came  again  he 
climbs  up  a tree  and  the  wolves  climbed  up  with  him,  but  the  wolves  got  cold 
through  the  night  as  they  weren’t  used  to  sleeping  up  in  a tree.  So  they  said 
to  the  fisher  that  they  had  to  leave  him  being  they  were  too  cold,  so  they  left 
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him.  When  morning  came  he  starts  off  and  comes  to  a river  where  he  sees  all 
the  wolves  sitting  down.  He  goes  over  to  them  and  says  to  them  that  he’ll  go 
and  hunt  for  something  to  eat.  He  comes  back  with  some  beaver  he  had  caught 
and  a small  one  for  himself.  So  the  wolves  make  a fire.  They  piled  up  the 
wood  and  then  one  of  the  wolves  jumps  over  the  pile  three  times  and  the  fire 
starts.  This  wolf  breaks  wind  on  the  fisher’s  hands  and  the  fisher  says,  “Why 
are  you  doing  that  for  on  me.”  The  wolf  says,  “I  am  giving  you  the  fire.” 
So  they  had  their  meal  and  after  they  were  through  the  fisher  starts  off  for  the 
ocean  again.  On  his  way  he  came  to  a river  where  he  saw  where  some  beaver 
lived,  so  he  kills  one  of  them  and  is  going  to  have  a meal,  so  he  piles  up  the 
wood  and  is  going  to  do  what  the  wolves  did  to  start  a fire,  so  he  jumps  over  it. 
This  fire  didn’t  start  and  he  jumps  over  it  till  he’s  tired  but  couldn’t  get  the  fire 
going,  so  he’s  going  to  eat  the  beaver  raw,  but  before  he  starts,  he  says  that 
“all  animals  shall  eat  food  without  cooking  it  after  this.”  So  he  starts  his  meal 
and  after  he  was  through  starts  off  again  and  comes  to  a camp  with  elk  living 
in  it.  He  goes  walking  in  and  sits  down  and  talks  to  them  there  were  bows  and 
arrows  hanging  on  the  wall  so  he  takes  one  of  them  and  pretends  to  show  them  a 
trick  his  father  used  to  do.  He  takes  the  bow  and  shoots  the  biggest  there,  so 
the  rest  all  ran  out  and  ran  away.  The  fire  was  just  going  good,  so  he’s  going  to 
have  a meal.  He  hangs  the  elk  over  the  fire  and  when  it  was  just  about  cooked 
he  looks  at  one  of  the  trees  and  there  were  two  of  the  limbs  twisted  together. 
He  climbs  up  to  have  a close  look  at  it,  and  these  limbs  spread  open  and  closed 
again  and  he  got  his  arm  caught  between  the  limbs.  Then  the  tree  says  for  the 
wolves  to  come  and  eat,  and  a big  band  of  wolves  came  and  ate  the  elk.  He 
tried  and  tried  to  get  his  arm  out  but  couldn’t  till  after  the  wolves  were  gone. 
He  came  down  to  see  if  there  was  a little  meat  left  on  the  bones.  So  he  looks 
at  the  head  and  sees  a very  little  and  is  going  to  eat  it,  but  the  head  grabbed 
him  and  bit  his  head  and  he  couldn’t  get  it  off,  so  he  starts  off  again  with  the 
elk’s  head  on  him  and  runs  into  a tree  and  he  asks  the  trees  “what  kind  of  a 
place  it  stands  on?”  and  the  tree  says,  “Near  the  shores  of  the  ocean.”  So  when 
he  got  to  the  shore  he  heard  a voice  saying  that  they  “will  make  a good  use 
of  him  there.”  So  he  turns  and  runs  back  and  ran  into  a rock  and  knocked  the 
elk’s  head  off  which  was  on  him,  but  the  Indians  bound  him  with  thongs  and  said 
that  they  were  going  to  “ease  nature”  over  him  and  so  they  did  and  he  was 
trying  to  loosen  himself  all  the  time.  Quite  awhile  afterwards  he  got  himself 
loose  and  he  stands  there  with  a club  and  an  old  fat  woman  came  over  and  he 
knocks  her  on  the  head  and  runs  down  to  the  ocean  and  washes  himself,  and 
this  is  the  reason  the  ocean  water  is  not  good  for  drinking. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — The  ocean  in  this  story  is  probably  meant  for  Hudson 
Bay,  or  James  Bay,  as  the  story  comes  from  Northern  Ontario. 

The  tree  and  the  wolves  incidents  occur  in  the  Nanabush  cycle. 

Indian  names  of  animals  in  this  story: 

M ink — Shony  uash 

Weasel — Shingos  1 

Beaver — Ahmic  j 

Otter — Negig  I Jas.  Sheebgo 

Badger — Wigeeg  j 

Lynx — Pegooj  cashug 

Marten — Wabishashe  J 
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No.  477 

Windigo  Story  (No.  18) 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  had  a family  of  four.  He  and  his  wife  and  his  eldest  son 
turned  into  devils  and  what  they  eat  were  Indians.  They  ate  up  the  rest  of 
the  family  first  and  then  they  went  around  eating  others.  They  became 
Windigoes.  Another  Indian  had  two  sons,  a wife  and  a daughter,  and  they 
knew  that  someone  was  coming  to  kill  them,  so  they  are  trying  to  run  away. 
They  travelled  and  travelled  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  still  they  knew  the 
enemy  was  following  them,  and  they  went  on  till  they  couldn’t  go  any  further, 
they  were  so  tired  and  they  hardly  had  flesh  left  on  them  as  they  hadn’t  ate 
anything  from  some  time,  so  they  just  built  a little  camp  and  were  going  to  let 
the  enemy  kill  them.  They  all  laid  down  and  they  soon  heard  someone  coming 
who  came  in  and  looked  at  them  and  saw  how  thin  they  were,  and  went  out 
again  and  came  back  with  a big  moose  and  cooked  it  for  them,  and  went  out  and 
got  another  big  moose  and  got  a lot  of  wood  for  them  and  then  went  away. 
This  Windigo  was  alright  in  the  summer,  he  lived  the  same  as  others,  but  in 
the  winter  he  killed  and  ate  Indians.  So  when  winter  came  this  Indian  knew 
that  the  Windigo  was  coming  again,  so  he  takes  the  insides  out  of  a big  moose, 
and  they  went  over  by  a lake  and  got  inside  this  moose  and  let  the  snow  cover 
them.  This  Indian  who  was  a devil  (or  Windigo)  was  coming  and  knew  they 
were  under  the  snow.  He  had  a pointed  stick  and  was  feeling  around  for  them. 
He  had  almost  found  them  when  this  Indian  saw  the  stick  and  pulled  it  away 
from  him.  So  then  the  Windigo  gave  up  trying  to  kill  them.  So  when  summer 
came  this  devil  came  and  lived  with  them  and  wanted  to  marry  the  daughter 
very  much,  so  this  Indian  let’s  him  marry  her,  and  as  winter  came  when  they 
would  be  sleeping  at  night  he’d  bite  the  daughter  and  she  would  shout  and  they 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  eat  her,  so  they  killed  him  while  he  slept. 


No.  479 

Saving  Others 
Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian  knew  that  someone  was  coming  to  kill  him  and  he  knew  that 
two  families  of  Indians  were  living  down  the  river,  and  he  thought  that  he’d  go 
down  and  see  if  they’d  let  him  in,  he’s  depending  on  them  to  kill  the  enemy 
so  he  goes  down  and  comes  to  the  first  camp  and  he  sees  a big  woman  cooking 
outside,  and  he’s  afraid  to  go  over  to  the  camp.  He’s  afraid  the  big  woman 
might  kill  him,  so  he  goes  on  to  the  next  camp  and  he  goes  in  there,  and  they  also 
knew  that  an  enemy  was  coming,  so  when  night  came  they  intend  to  stay  awake 
but  they  all  fell  asleep  as  it  was  getting  late.  It  was  only  this  Indian  that  was 
awake,  but  he  doesn’t  wake  them  up.  He  puts  three  loaded  muskets  and  an 
axe  beside  him  and  is  just  watching  for  the  door  to  open,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it 
moving  he  fired.  The  third  shot  he  fired  he  took  his  axe  and  ran  out,  there  the 
big  man  (the  enemy)  was  staggering,  so  he  finished  him  with  the  axe.  Thus  he 
Baved  the  ones  he  depended  on  to  save  himself. 
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No.  478 
Lice 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

These  Indians  were  hunting  bear  and  they  came  to  where  the  marten  lived. 
So  they  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  hunt  Meko  (or  Mukwa,  the  bear)  with 
them,  but  he  doesn’t  know  what  they  mean.  He  thinks  its  Ahko  (the  louse)  as 
he  has  a lot  of  them  and  these  Indians  had  never  seen  lice  before.  So  he  goes 
along  with  them.  They  all  got  so  far  apart  and  were  walking  through  a very 
thick  forest,  when  he  felt  a louse  walking  on  his  head,  so  he  got  his  finger  on  it 
and  started  to  shout  that  he  has  one.  They  all  ran  to  where  he  was,  but  they 
saw  no  bear.  They  saw  him  standing  there  with  his  finger  on  his  head  and  they 
came  and  saw  what  he  had.  This  was  the  first  time  they  saw  a louse. 

Louse — Ahko.  Marten — Wabishashe. 


No.  480 
Keonwe 

Told  by  Thos.  Sandy 

This  Indian,  Keonwe,  had  a brother  named  Nagshewad,  and  Nagshewad 
got  that  name  as  he  was  never  beaten  in  a race.  They  would  look  at  the  sun 
and  see  how  high  it  was,  and  Nagshewad  would  start  around  the  world  and  the 
sun  would  be  at  the  same  place  when  he’d  finish  his  round.  This  other  Indian 
had  four  sons  and  these  Indians  were  of  a different  tribe  than  what  Keonwe  and 
Nagshewad  were.  The  youngest  of  these  sons  killed  Nagshewad.  Keonwe 
knew  who  killed  his  brother  and  was  very  angry  and  was  looking  for  a chance 
to  kill  the  whole  family  of  them.  So  one  day  Keonwe  was  out  hunting.  He 
was  just  at  a place  where  there  were  some  beaver.  He  meets  the  man  that 
killed  his  brother,  but  this  man  doesn’t  know  Keonwe.  So  they  talk  together 
there  and  Keonwe  says  for  him  to  bring  his  brothers  and  father  the  next  day 
and  they’ll  kill  all  the  beaver  what’s  there.  So  this  man  starts  back  for  home 
and  Keonwe  hid  his  bow  and  arrows  under  the  snow  near  where  they  would 
make  a hole  in  the  ice.  The  next  day  they  all  met  there  and  Keonwe  says  that 
he’ll  cut  the  ice  where  they  were  going  to  make  the  dam  if  they  would  cut  the 
poles  and  the  brush  for  the  dam.  So  the  youngest  did  the  cutting  in  the  bush 
and  the  others  carried  the  poles  and  brush  out.  As  their  father  came  down 
with  poles  and  was  bending  down  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  making  the  dam,  Keonwe 
spears  him  through  the  neck  and  shoves  him  under  the  ice.  He  did  this  to 
three  of  them.  The  youngest  was  up  the  hill  aways.  When  he  knew  they 
were  killed  he  just  sat  down  as  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  try  and  run  away.  So 
Keonwe  takes  his  bow  what  he  had  hid  and  shoots  him.  A little  later  the 
mother  of  these  boys  came  down  with  some  women  of  her  tribe  and  some  of 
Keonwe’s  tribe,  so  she  asks  him  where  her  husband  and  boys  are  gone.  He 
tells  her  they  were  under  the  ice  and  one  was  up  the  hill  aways.  She  starts 
chasing  him  with  her  club  and  striking  at  him.  So  they  ran  around  for  a long 
time  till  she  fell  and  was  dead  as  her  wind  was  gone.  He  goes  over  and  kills 
all  the  women  of  her  tribe,  and  says  to  the  others  to  go  home  wherever  their 
homes  were. 
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No.  481 

The  White  Deer  and  Why  Deer  Lose  Their  Horns  in  Winter 

Told  by  Jos.  Yellowhead 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a very,  very  old  man.  He  had  adopted  a 
little  boy  that  was  given  to  him  when  he  was  visiting  other  Indians  who  lived 
far  off.  He  payed  much  attention  to  the  little  lad.  He  spent  much  time 
teaching  him  how  to  use  his  bow  and  arrows,  how  to  approach  the  big  game 
animals,  how  to  talk  to  them,  how  to  charm  them,  how  to  call  them  by  their 
names,  how  to  deceive  their  powers  of  smelling  him,  and  even  how  to  attract 
their  attention  to  him;  and  for  this,  the  old  man  was  very  much  pleased,  as  he 
was  getting  very  old.  He  told  the  little  lad  one  day  that  he  wanted  the  boy 
to  kill  him.  Of  course,  the  little  lad  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He  thought 
the  old  man  was  going  to  kill  him,  although  the  old  man  told  him  why,  because 
he  was  getting  too  old  and  that  he  could  not  help  the  boy  with  his  hunting. 
So  the  little  boy  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  because  there  was  nobody  near  except 
the  wild  animals,  such  as  deer,  bears,  wolves,  caribou  and  so  on.  So  one  day 
the  old  man  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  lad  kill  him, 
so  he  told  the  lad  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  something  to  eat  and  told  him  to  kill 
the  first  animal  he  came  to  and  told  him  that  he  was  going  ahead  to  break  the 
path  for  him,  and  after  a while  he  could  come.  So  the  old  man  went  ahead 
and  when  out  of  sight  he  changed  himself  into  a big  white  rabbit,  and  after  a 
while  the  boy  thought  he  would  go,  so  he  went  and  followed  the  path  and  very 
soon  he  saw  a big  rabbit  right  in  front  of  him.  He  aimed  at  it  with  his  bow 
and  arrow  and  pulled  the  string  with  all  his  might  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  he  broke  his  bow  in  two,  and  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do  to  kill  the  rabbit, 
so  he  thought  he’d  make  for  it  and  catch  it  alive.  So  he  jumped  with  all  his 
might  and  caught  it  by  the  tail.  The  rabbit  jumped  about  so  furiously  that 
his  tail  soon  gave  way,  but  the  lad  caught  it  by  the  ears  and  took  it  home  this 
way,  and  that  is  why  the  rabbit’s  tail  is  so  short  and  his  ears  so  long.  When 
the  boy  got  the  rabbit  home  he  tied  him  up  and  went  back  to  get  his  broken 
bow  and  arrows.  He  looked  around  and  saw  the  snow  shoes  stuck  in  the  snow. 
He  soon  learned  by  the  tracks  made  by  the  old  man  what  he  did,  so  he  ran  back 
with  the  snow  shoes  to  the  camp,  and  he  saw  the  old  man  in  the  camp  tied  up 
just  like  the  way  he  had  tied  the  rabbit.  So  he  untied  the  bonds  and  freed  the 
old  man.  Now  the  old  man  was  very  angry  at  him,  but  he  soon  calmed  down, 
and  in  about  a few  weeks  later  the  old  man  thought  he’d  try  another  scheme, 
so  one  day  he  told  the  boy  to  go  and  hunt  a deer,  and  if  he  fail  to  kill  one  he 
would  kill  the  boy.  So  the  boy  started  off  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight 
the  old  man  hurriedly  changed  himself  into  a deer,  but  he  didn’t  notice  that 
his  head  was  white.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  and  stood  in  the  little  hunter’s 
path,  but  the  little  boy  had  hidden  himself  when  he  saw  the  strange  looking 
deer.  After  a while  he  thought  that  he  would  go  up  close  to  the  deer  without 
letting  it  know,  so  he  went  and  stood  very  close  and  spoke  to  it  in  the  deer 
language,  and  to  his  astonishment,  the  supposed  deer  collapsed  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  boy  readily  bound  it  up  with  thongs  and  tied  its  hind  legs 
together,  and  tied  its  horns  to  a tree,  and  ran  home  to  tell  the  old  man.  When 
he  got  to  camp  he  saw  nobody  there.  As  he  was  a little  tired  he  thought  he 
would  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  old  man.  He  waited  and  waited  till  it  was 
getting  dark,  and  as  he  waited  he  fell  asleep  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamed  someone 
was  speaking  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  was  to  leave  the  camp  in  the  morning 
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as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  old  man  was  planning  to  kill  him.  So  early 
in  the  morning  he  prepared  to  go,  as  he  was  told  in  his  dream  to  follow  or  go 
straight  towards  the  sun  at  daytime  and  the  moon  at  night,  so  he  went  towards 
the  east  before  the  sun  got  up,  he  followed  or  went  towards  it  all  day  and  he 
walked  all  night  and  the  next  day  and  so  on  till  he  came  to  a village  of  Indians 
where  he  received  a warm  welcome  and  after  a few  days  he  was  asked  where 
he  came  from  and  what  he  came  for.  He  told  them  his  story  and  told  them 
that  an  old  man  was  planning  to  kill  him,  so  they  thought  that  they’d  watch 
for  the  old  man,  but  nobody  came.  After  the  boy  grew  up  like  a big  man  he 
thought  he  would  go  out  hunting  one  day,  so  he  went  out.  Suddenly  he  saw 
a strange  looking  beast.  It  looked  so  white  just  like  the  snow.  He  wondered 
what  this  meant  so  he  asked  some  of  the  deer  that  stood  close  by  “why  that 
deer  was  all  white?’’  They  told  him  that  a very  old  man  once  transformed 
himself  into  a deer  and  he  was  caught  alive  by  a hunter  who  tied  him  up  for 
the  night  to  a tree,  and  as  it  was  snowing  heavy  and  very  cold  that  night  the 
snow  froze  to  his  hair  and  that  is  why  he  is  all  white.  “But  how  did  he  get 
loose?”  “He  pulled  and  pulled  till  he  pulled  his  horns  off,  and,  as  we  all  laughed 
at  him,  he  condemned  us  to  lose  our  horns  also  every  year,”  and  this  is  why 
we  sometimes  see  a white  deer,  and  also  why  the  deer  lose  their  horns  in  winter. 
The  end  of  the  story. 

No.  482 

Animal  and  Bird  Lore 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Well,  my  father  says  whenever  white  birds  are  seen,  which  are  not  usually 
all  white,  his  grandfather  used  to  tell  him  whenever  those  are  seen  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a great  tribulation  take  place.  Now,  like  as  it  was  before  this 
last  war  had  taken  place,  we  saw  a strange  bird,  which  was  never  seen  in  this 
country  (local)  before.  A brown  bird  about  the  size  of  the  “cock  of  the  woods” 
(a  large  woodpecker).  It  had  a long,  hooked  bill  and  white  neck,  about  three 
years  before  the  war  broke  out,  so  it  must  be  true  whenever  strange  things  are 
seen  that  there  is  going  to  be  war  in  existence. 

Now  about  the  skunk  being  stinking.  That  was  given  to  him  as  a weapon. 
He  uses  that  when  he  is  hungry.  He  can  shoot  at  a little  pond  or  water  hole 
wherever  there  are  frogs.  He  makes  all  the  frogs  float  up,  and  he  goes  to  work 
and  eats  them,  and  kills  groundhogs  with  it,  too. 

Now  about  the  deer  losing  their  horns.  It’s  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
Moose  are  the  same  and  reindeer  also.  They  all  lose  their  horns  in  January. 
Every  year  each  prong  will  tell  their  age. 

Now  about  the  blue  jay  having  its  feathers  stuck  up  on  its  head.  It’s  only 
a mere  decoration  of  the  bird.  Old  Nanibush  decorated  those  birds  in  this 
way.  He  coloured  it  (the  jay)  blue  and  put  a white  collar  on  it,  and  stuck 
the  feathers  in  its  head  to  make  it  look  pretty. 

Why  the  robin  had  a red  breast.  Nanibush  decorated  it  because  it  did 
some  good  deed  for  him. 

No.  483 

The  Origin  of  the  Chicadee  and  its  Spring  Cry 
Told  by  Jos.  Yellowhead 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  when  the  Indians  used  to  go  up  the  rivers  to 
their  hunting  grounds.  There  was  a certain  family  that  used  to  go  up  every 
autumn  as  they  were  very  fond  of  the  winter  season.  They  would  go  up  there 
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and  hunt  and  also  make  beaver  blankets.  These  were  made  from  beaver  skins 
sewed  up  together  into  a large  blanket,  and  were  very  often  used  to  draw  the 
luggage  on  in  the  winter,  after  the  manner  of  the  toboggan.  These  blankets 
were  used  as  mattresses  as  well.  When  the  spring  was  drawing  near  all  the 
family  used  to  be  very  sad  to  lose  the  snow,  and  felt  very  happy  when  the  snow 
came  again  in  the  fall,  because  they  were  happy  hunters.  One  winter  they 
killed  a lot  of  deer,  beaver,  muskrats  and  so  on,  and  they  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  all  the  meat,  and  as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  winter  or  else  early  in  the 
spring  before  the  snow  started  to  melt,  and  that  they  couldn’t  very  well  take 
all  the  meat  away  to  their  home,  and  because  they  thought  a lot  of  their  wild 
meat,  they  wouldn’t  dare  to  leave  it  behind  them,  so  they  began  to  think  up 
some  plan.  As  they  had  two  boys  and  a little  girl  the  parents  thought  they 
would  never  reach  home  with  all  the  meat  and  the  children.  So  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  take  most  of  the  meat  home,  leave  the  children  in  the  camp  and 
come  back  after  them  and  the  rest  of  the  meat.  They  started  on  their  journey. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Indians  had  gone  ahead  already  and  had  broken  out  a trail 
which  was  padded  very  solid.  So  this  enabled  them  to  travel  at  a considerable 
speed,  especially  as  the  weather  had  been  so  favourable.  As  the  children  had 
lots  to  eat  in  the  camp  it  made  them  forget  their  misfortune.  After  a few  days 
had  passed,  one  morning  when  the  boys  woke  up  they  missed  their  little  sister. 
As  there  was  nobody  else  around  they  couldn’t  understand  where  their  sister 
went  to,  so  they  began  to  hunt  for  her.  They  hunted  every  place  where  they 
thought  she’d  be,  but  couldn’t  find  any  trace  of  her.  Then  they  began  to  be 
frightened  because  they  couldn’t  go  and  follow  their  parents  as  the  latter  had 
been  gone  for  about  a week  already,  and  if  they’d  try  to  do  so  they  would  be 
eaten  by  the  wolves  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  use  their  bows  and  arrows 
for  big  game,  and  moreover  they  couldn’t  go  very  far.  They  began  to  wonder 
as  they  sat  outside  of  their  wigwam,  and  very  soon  the  sun  was  very  low  in 
the  west.  They  watched  it  go  down.  Very  soon  they  heard  the  owls  talking 
to  each  other  as  if  talking  about  something,  such  as  about  their  close  neighbours. 
When  the  darkness  had  crept  into  the  great  forest  they  went  in  their  wigwam, 
and  as  they  sat  there  they  could  hear  the  wolves  howling  in  the  dense  forest. 
As  they  sat  listening  and  trembling  they  heard  heavy  footfalls  all  around  the 
wigwam,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a little  musical  cry  “cop-cop-cop-cop-cor- 
cop,  and  every  once  in  a while  they  could  hear  the  distant  barking  and  howling  and 
now  the  wolves  seemed  to  be  closer  than  ever  before;  so  they  prepared,  got  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  seated  themselves  on  the  far  side  of  the  wigwam,  thinking 
they  would  shoot  the  first  beast  that  ventured  in  their  doorway,  but  fortunately 
none  came  and  they  could  hear  the  deadly  music  dying  away  as  the  dawn 
appeared  in  the  east.  They  waited  till  the  sun  rose  up  and  they  again  went 
went  in  search  for  their  sister  until  the  youngest  began  to  cry  and  very  soon 
the  both  were  crying  “Ne-she-mah,  Ne-she-mah,  Ne-she-mah,”  and  at  last  as 
they  cried  both  of  them  began  to  be  transformed  into  two  little  birds.  They 
flew  to  the  camp  and  picked  at  the  meat  till  they  were  full,  and  the  two  little 
birds  stayed  around  the  camp.  One  day  the  father  came  back.  When  he  got 
near  he  couldn’t  hear  anybody,  so  he  went  closer  and  still  he  couldn’t  hear  a 
sound,  so  he  went  hurried  into  the  camp,  thinking  that  they  might  be  hiding 
somewhere  inside.  He  searched  and  searched  till  he  gave  up,  and  thought  that 
they  must  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolves  or  bears,  but  all  the  meat  was  there 
untouched,  so  he  went  inside  and  he  heard  some  one  crying  “Ne-she-mah, 
Ne-she-mah,”  and  then  he  saw  two  little  birds  flying  towards  him.  When  they 
got  near  to  him  he  asked  them  “Why  they  were  crying  so?”  They  told  him 
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that  '‘they  had  lost  their  sister”  and  they  both  started  crying  again  and  they 
flew  away  crying.  This  is  why  we  hear  the  chickadee  crying  in  the  spring. 
The  end. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L.— Chicadees  have  a different  cry  in  the  spring  to  their 
ordinary  chirping. 


No.  484 

Witch  Story.  (No.  71) 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a witch.  He  lived  somewhere  around  Scugog 
Island.  Some  one  taught  him  to  be  a witch  and  he  killed  one  man.  As  soon 
as  he  knew  it  (that  he  was  a witch),  in  about  a year  he  was  going  to  start  and 
kill  all  the  people  he  can  get  to  kill,  and  as  he  was  just  going  out  of  his  home 
he  fell  back  and  was  sick.  He  got  very  sick.  He  couldn’t  do  anything  and 
some  old  people  went  to  pray  for  him  to  get  better,  some  would  pray  to  God 
to  let  him  into  Heaven,  and  the  sick  man  got  happy.  The  next  morning  an 
old  man  went  over  to  see  him  and  he  saw  that  this  sick  man  was  happy.  His 
face  was  bright  and  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  Heaven  when  he  died.  He 
said  to  the  man  that  came  to  see  him,  “I’ll  show  you  my  ticket  to  go  to  Heaven.” 
He  was  holding  something  in  his  hand,  but  the  other  man  couldn’t  see  it.  He 
said  “The  angel  of  the  Lord  gave  me  that  ticket  and  I’ve  got  to  look  after  it. 
If  I don’t  a man  is  going  to  come  and  try  to  take  it  away  from  me.”  He  said 
to  his  visitor,  “Can  you  see  the  train  that  goes  by  here  every  day?  That’s 
the  train.  I’m  going  to  take  that  one  to  go  to  heaven,  but  the  other  train  that 
comes  behind  is  going  to  hell  and  I can  hear  the  poor  people  crying  in  great 
agony  when  that  train  passes  by,  but  the  one  that  goes  up  is  the  train  that  I 
am  going  to  take,  and  there  are  flags  all  along  the  cars,  and  singing.”  After 
this  man  heard  this  he  went  home  hoping  the  other  man’s  vision  would  come 
true.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  was  called  back ; a little  boy  came  and  called 
him  back  to  the  same  place  and  he  went  back.  He  found  the  sick  man  was 
crying  and  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  “what  he  did  that  he  fell  back?’ 
And  the  sick  man  said,  “I’ll  tell  you.  An  old  woman  taught  me  this  witch 
medicine  and  I’ve  killed  a man  and  I was  just  waiting  for  that  train  (the  one 
for  heaven)  to  come  in  and  the  other  train  (the  devil’s)  came  in  too,  and  I saw 
a man  jumping  off  the  devil’s  train,  and  he  came  right  up  to  me  and  he  took 
my  ticket  away,  and  jumped  on  the  one  that  is  going  to  heaven,  and  I had  to 
take  the  other’s  ticket  and  two  men  came  off  and  threw  me  on  the  devil’s  train, 
and  that  man  that  took  my  ticket  is  the  man  that  I killed  long  ago,  and  he  is 
going  to  heaven  instead  of  me  and  I’m  going  to  hell.”  He  started  to  cry  and 
began  hitting  at  something,  fighting,  scratching,  biting,  yelling,  and  jumping 
off  his  bed.  He  kept  on  doing  this  and  he  was  heard  crying  yet.  He  was  cold; 
that’s  when  he  didn’t  have  any  life  in  him.  This  man’s  name  was  Sam  Goose, 
as  I heard  an  old  man  call  him,  and  who  said  that  he  was  a little  boy  when  this 
happened.  Now  he  is  a very  old  man,  about  seventy  years  old.  He’s  my 
uncle;  he  used  to  live  on  Scugog  Island. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Scugog  Island  in  Lake  Scugog,  southerly  part  of  Victoria 
County,  between  that  and  Durham  County,  Ontario,  is  a Mississauga  Reserve. 
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No.  485 

The  Italian  Who  Worked  and  Trapped  on  Sunday 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long  ago  there  lived  an  Italian  up  north  and  the  Indians  used  to  go  with 
him.  They  used  to  see  him  work  each  Sunday  as  though  it  were  on  Monday, 
and  they  used  to  go  with  him  when  they  were  going  out  trapping,  and  every 
Sunday  the  Indians  would  stay  in  their  camps,  but  this  man  would  go  out  and 
see  his  traps,  but  he  never  made  any  profits  even  when  he  did  that,  and  one 
day  he  died  very  suddenly  and  the  Indian  that  was  with  him  hurried  around 
looking  for  good  wood  to  make  a coffin  and  he  put  that  man  to  one  side  and 
wrapped  him  up  good  and  then  he  started  to  make  a coffin  to  put  him  in.  He 
was  going  to  take  him  home  in  the  coffin  and  now  it  was  two  days  since  he  died, 
and  the  Indian  was  just  starting  to  make  the  cover.  The  third  day  he  heard 
something  behind  him.  He  saw  that  the  man  was  looking  at  him,  but  it  never 
bothered  him,  he  just  went  on  with  his  work.  He  thought  the  Italian  wasn’t 
alive,  so  he  went  and  looked  again.  The  Italian  was  sitting  up;  he  was  looking 
this  way  and  that  way.  Then  the  Indian  spoke  to  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  speak 
back,  only  he  made  motions  that  he  wanted  a drink  and  the  Indian  gave  him  some 
water  and  then  he  spoke  and  said  that  he  was  around  the  Golden  Gate  for  a 
long  time  but  they  wouldn’t  let  him  in.  They  told  him  that  he  didn’t  keep  the 
sabbath  day  holy,  and  so  they  sent  him  back  to  see  if  he  would  keep  the  sabbath 
day  holy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  thought  that  he  was  up  there  for  a long 
time,  but  he  was  only  dead  for  three  days,  and  so  after  that  he  was  a man  that 
kept  the  sabbath  day  holy.  The  Ojibwa  name  for  an  Italian  or  a Frenchman 
is  Wam-tee-gooch.  This  is  a true  story. 

No.  486 

Peter  Nipple,  or  Peter  Cut  Nose 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long  ago  when  this  man  lived  he  used  to  go  after  women,  trying  to  take 
them  to  the  bush  where  nobody  would  see  what  he’s  going  to  do,  and  when  a 
married  man  took  him  for  a hunting  trip  he  would  go  with  him  for  a ways  and 
then  he’d  play  sick,  and  he’d  be  told  to  turn  back,  and  that’s  what  he  wants 
to  hear,  and  he’d  get  after  that  man’s  wife,  but  she’d  keep  him  away  with  a 
poker  in  her  hand,  and  if  a boy  tells  on  him  he  would  smother  the  boy,  so’s 
nobody  would  know  what  happened  to  that  boy,  because  if  he  didn’t  do  that 
the  wronged  husband  would  bite  off  Peter’s  nose  and  every  woman  would  know 
that  he’s  that  sort  of  a man.  He  would  try  to  get  the  same  woman  again,  and 
at  last  he  was  caught.  A husband  that  was  out  trapping  was  coming  home 
and  caught  Peter  Nipple.  He  grabbed  him  and  tied  him  up  good  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  move.  Then  he  bit  Peter’s  nose  off.  After  that  they  called  him 
Peter  Cut  Nose,  and  if  he  was  caught  again  his  ear  would  be  bitten  off.  One 
day  a little  boy  caught  him  going  after  a little  girl,  and  this  boy  was  going  to 
tell  on  him  and  he  killed  the  boy.  They  missed  the  boy.  Peter  went  and 
throwed  the  boy  in  a little  pond.  They  looked  for  this  boy  and  at  last  Peter 
told  that  he  saw  something  in  a little  pond  and  when  they  got  there,  just  as 
he  was  showing  the  place  where  he  saw  this  something,  he  fell  in  himself  and 
was  drowned  and  that  was  the  last  of  Peter  Cut  Nose.  True  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — A similar  custom  existed  amongst  the  Blackfeet.  If  a 
husband  caught  his  wife  in  adultery,  or  if  she  was  known  to  commit  adultery, 
he  had  the  right  to  bite  her  nose  off.  I’ve  seen  these  noseless  squaws  myself 
in  the  early  eighties. 
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No.  487 

Why  the  Wolf  is  not  Friendly  with  the  Fox 
Told  by  Clifford  Sandy 

A fox  once  lived  in  a large  bush  where  a road  passed  at  the  edge  of  it.  On 
that  road  a baker  used  to  pass  every  other  day  with  bread.  The  fox  hunted 
mice  and  other  little  animals.  One  day  he  was  puzzled,  he  couldn’t  find  any- 
thing to  eat.  Then  he  went  to  visit  his  friend  the  wolf  to  see  if  they  would  help 
each  other  out,  so  that  they  would  be  happy  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  wolf 
said  that  he  would.  Then  the  fox  left  the  wolf  and  he  tried  hard  to  look  for 
something  to  eat  and  to  fulfill  his  promise,  but  the  wolf  did  not  do  anything, 
for  he  just  had  a good  dinner,  so  that  he  did  not  care  to  help  out  any  one. 

At  sunset  the  fox  came  to  his  home  with  a happy  thought.  He  did  not 
go  to  his  friend  the  wolf  at  all,  but  went  straight  to  bed,  thinking  that  he  would 
get  up  early  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the  daylight  began  to  peep  through 
the  trees  the  fox  arose  and  ran  to  the  road  and  laid  there.  He  waited  long,  but 
he  hoped  that  his  plans  would  work  out.  When  he  saw  the  baker  coming,  the 
fox  laid  still  and  tried  hard  not  to  breathe  aloud,  and  he  laid  still  as  though 
he  were  dead.  The  baker,  thinking  that  the  fox  had  been  poisoned,  picked  him 
up  and  threw  him  in  the  wagon  in  which  he  kept  the  bread,  then  he  jumped  on 
his  wagon  and  started  on  again.  The  fox  started  to  throw  bread  out  on  the 
side  of  the  road  and  when  he  had  enough  he  jumped  out  and  hid  all  the  bread 
and  took  some  to  his  friend  the  wolf.  After  they  had  finished  eating  the  fox 
told  all  about  how  he  got  the  bread. 

The  wolf  decided  to  go  and  try  that  trick,  too,  the  next  time  the  baker 
came.  He  went  to  the  road  and  laid  as  though  he  were  dead,  but  the  baker 
was  prepared  for  that  this  time,  he  took  out  his  club  and,  to  make  sure  that  the 
wolf  was  dead,  he  pounded  him  with  the  club.  Then  the  wolf  ran  for  his  life. 
He  went  to  the  fox  and  said  he  (the  fox)  had  played  a trick  on  him.  The  fox 
said  sure  he  got  the  bread  from  the  baker,  but  the  wolf  would  not  believe  him. 
That’s  the  way  the  wolf  parted  friends  with  the  fox. 


No.  488 

The  Lion  and  the  Squaw 
Told  by  Lottie  Marsden 

Some  years  ago  a lion  stole  a squaw  and  took  her  in  his  den  where  he  had 
some  little  ones.  The  Indians  got  so  mad  (angry)  at  the  lion  for  taking  the  squaw 
away,  that  they  made  him  let  the  squaw  go,  but  he  took  the  arm  off  the  old 
squaw  first  and  then  threw  her  out  of  his  den.  The  Indians  couldn’t  go  near 
the  den,  he  would  have  killed  them  all.  The  little  ones  (lions)  were  making 
noises  that  made  the  earth  shake,  and  the  squaw  told  her  story  of  the  times 
she  had  when  she  lived  with  the  lion.  She  was  never  let  out  of  the  den  where 
the  lion  lived.  The  squaw  had  to  eat  little  (young)  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
little  colts  what  the  lion  stole,  everything  what  people  shouldn’t  eat,  but  the 
old  squaw  was  made  eat  them.  This  ends  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — The  lion  was  probably  the  American  panther  and 
occurs  frequently  in  Ojibwa  stories. 

Nos.  488  and  489  were  collected  by  Lottie  Marsden  from  John  Doe,  a 
northern  Ojibwa. 
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No.  489.  (Serpent  Story  No.  14) 

The  Story  of  a Serpent  Who  Lived  with  a Squaw 
Told  by  Lottie  Marsden 

In  the  Indian  olden  days  there  was  a family  of  Indians  camped  in  the  bush 
near  the  river.  They  had  one  daughter  and  two  sons.  They  thought  so  much 
of  the  little  squaw  because  they  had  just  the  one.  One  morning  she  says  to  her 
mother,  “To-day  I am  going  to  leave  you.”  “No,”  said  her  mother,  “we  can’t 
do  without  you,  for  we  think  so  much  of  you.”  “Well,  I must  go,”  the  little 
squaw  said  to  her  mother.  “If  I stay  here  I will  be  killed,  and  you  must  let 
me  go,”  so  she  packed  up  and  off  she  went.  They  never  saw  her  for  over  two 
years  and  one  night  there  was  a knock  at  their  camp  door,  and  here  it  was  her 
daughter  with  a child  in  her  arms  that  she  got  since  she  left,  but  they  didn’t 
think  much  of  the  child  because  she  lived  with  the  serpent.  The  young  squaw 
didn’t  like  it  that  her  parents  didn’t  think  much  of  the  child  she  had,  and  she 
says  to  her  parents,  “Well,  this  will  be  the  last  time  I will  come.  I will  never 
come  to  see  you  any  more.”  Her  father  says,  “Where  do  you  live?”  She  told 
them,  and  her  father  knows  what  to  do  to  go  there  and  kill  the  serpent  before 
she  gets  back  there.  The  Indian  started  off  to  hunt.  His  daughter  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  travelled  one  day  and  one  night  and  got 
to  where  the  serpent  lived.  He  talked  to  him,  but  he  didn’t  tell  him  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  squaw  the  serpent  lived  with.  He  stayed  there  and  talked 
till  he  got  a good  chance  to  shoot  the  serpent.  It  was  getting  late  and  dark 
and  the  serpent  had  a big  place  under  the  ground  to  sleep  in.  He  said  to  the 
Indian,  “I  must  go  now  to  my  place  where  I sleep,”  and  just  as  he  went  in  the 
Indian  took  a shot  at  him  and  killed  him.  The  Indian  went  back  to  where 
they  camped  and  told  his  daughter  that  her  husband  was  killed  by  two  Mohawks. 
She  believed  him  and  she  never  went  back  to  that  place  any  more.  The  old 
Indian  and  the  old  squaw  watched  to  get  a chance  to  kill  the  little  serpent  that 
their  daughter  had,  and  one  day  the  old  Indian  killed  the  little  serpent,  but 
the  young  squaw  thought  that  it  fell  off  a tree.  She  didn’t  know  that  it  was 
her  father  that  killed  it.  And  the  young  squaw  lived  with  her  parents  all  the 
time.  This  ends  the  story. 

No.  490.  (Serpent  Story  No.  15) 

The  Serpent  and  the  Squaw 
Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  a very  aged  man.  He  was  near  a hundred 
years  old.  He  said  to  me:  “I  will  tell  you  a wonderful  story  of  what  happened 
to  my  own  relative  when  he  got  married  to  a nice  little  squaw.  She  was  very 
dark,  and  they  lived  in  a camp.  The  Indian  would  go  hunting  every  day.  It 
was  getting  on  to  two  years  and  they  got  a young  daughter  and  two  years  after 
a son.  The  little  ones  grew  very  fast.  In  five  years  they  were  quite  big  then, 
and  the  Indian  would  go  hunting  every  day.  One  night  the  older  one  said  to 
the  father,  'Don’t  leave  us  again  to-morrow.’  'Why,  mother  is  here  with  you.’ 
'No,  mother  starts  off  as  soon  as  you  leave  and  she  puts  silk  clothes  on.  We 
don’t  know  where  she  gets  them,  and  she  comes  home  before  you  come  back 
and  takes  her  clothes  off  and  hides  them  outside.’  The  Indian  says  to  his 
little  ones,  'To-morrow  I will  just  go  for  a few  hours  and  I will  come  home  and 
see  what  mother  is  doing.’  The  Indian  didn’t  say  a word  to  his  wife  and  the 
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next  day  he  started  off  again  like  he  always  did,  and  he  came  back  home.  His 
little  ones  were  alone,  and  he  watched  for  his  wife,  and  she  came  in  the  camp 
about  dark  and  it  surprised  her  to  see  him  home,  and  the  Indian  didn’t  say  one 
word  to  her,  he  just  packed  up  and  took  the  little  ones.  The  squaw  cried  and 
the  Indian  says,  ‘Don’t  cry  for  us.’  The  squaw  quit  crying  at  once  and  she 
picked  up  a knife  and  tried  to  cut  off  an  ear  each  of  the  little  ones  to  keep  her 
from  being  lonesome  for  them,  but  the  Indian  didn’t  let  her  do  so,  and  she 
begged  her  husband  to  live  with  her  again  and  promised  to  be  good  to  him, 
but  the  Indian  asked  her,  ‘Tell  me  who  you  have  been  with,’  and  she  said,  Tt’s 
not  a man  I’ve  been  with.  It’s  a serpent.  It  lives  in  that  lake,  but  it  won’t 
leave  me  alone  unless  you  go  and  shoot  it.  You  put  my  clothes  on  and  go  to 
that  lake’  The  next  day  he  went  and  sat  there  and  put  his  gun  on  the  ground. 
The  serpent  soon  came  up  and  thought  it  was  the  squaw.  The  Indian  shot  it.” 
This  ends  the  story.  The  family  lived  happy  then. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Nos.  490-494  were  collected  by  Lottie  Marsden  from 
Joe  Cosh,  a northern  Ojibwa. 

No.  491 

Witch  Story.  (No.  72) 

Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

The  story  what  a young  man  told:  “I  went  fishing  one  evening.  It  was 
just  about  sundown.  I saw  some  one  coming  towards  me.  Here  it  was  a 
witch,  I could  see  the  fire  coming  out  of  her  mouth.  I spoke,  but  I didn’t  get 
an  answer.  It  was  a squaw  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a birch  bark  canoe.  I 
paddled  as  fast  as  I could  to  the  shore.  I heard  someone  crying.  I know  some 
friends  of  mine  that  didn’t  live  over  one  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  and  I 
went  in  the  house.  There  was  no  one  to  be  .seen,  so  I went  out.  I tramped  on 
some  one  and  I fell.  It  was  the  body  of  an  Indian.  This  was  the  Indian  the 
witch  killed  and  whom  I heard  crying.  This  was  his  squaw  (or  wife).  When 
she  heard  me  she  went  to  another  house  and  hid.  I started  for  the  next  house 
and  told  them  what  I had  seen  and  about  the  squaw  in  the  birch  bark  canoe. 
They  knew  who  she  was  then.  It  was  the  Indian  that  died’s  own  mother-in-law. 
She  went  to  him  just  that  day  and  asked  him  for  some  tobacco,  but  he  had  none. 
The  old  witch  just  waited  till  evening  and  then  went  and  struck  (stuck)  some 
sharp  pointed  needle  right  in  the  Indian’s  heart,  or  a pin  that  they  found  on 
the  man’s  heart,  and  they  put  that  in  a bottle,  close  (cork)  the  bottle  tight, 
and  the  old  witch  can’t  get  it  back.  Of  course,  when  a witch  kills  any  one, 
after  the  body  is  buried  the  old  witch  always  goes  after  what  she  used  for  killing 
the  person.”  This  ends  the  szory. 

No.  492 

Windigo  Story.  (No.  19) 

Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

The  story  of  the  Windigo  giant  what  happened  a number  of  years  ago, 
when  the  Indians  were  camping  all  the  time.  There  was  at  one  time  a reserve 
of  Indians  camping  alongside  the  river  and  one  night  the  Windigo  visits  them. 
The  Windigo  was  very  hungry,  he  just  picked  the  fattest  one  he  saw  and  some 
days  he’d  eat  up  two  little  ones.  It  was  nothing  to  him.  The  poor  Indians 
can’t  say  anything  to  him,  he’d  eat  them  anyway.  Some  days  he’d  get  his 
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big  knife  and  cut  their  hands  and  see  if  they  are  fat  enough  to  eat,  but  the 
Indians  knew  what  to  do.  They  didn’t  eat  for  so  many  days,  and  when  the 
Windigo  saw  that  they  were  all  getting  very  thin  on  that  reserve,  he  started 
for  the  next  reserve  where  he  found  them  very  fat  and  he  eat  some  of  them, 
but  they  didn’t  let  him  do  what  he  liked  on  that  reserve.  They  watched  him 
till  he  went  to  sleep  and  four  men  got  their  guns  ready  and  they  shot  him  all 
at  once,  but  after  the  four  men  shot  him  he  even  walked  but  he  didn’t  go  very 
far,  just  a little  way  and  then  he  laid  down,  but  no  one  went  near  him.  He 
died  through  the  night  and  his  body  was  given  to  the  dogs  to  eat,  and  the  Indians 
were  safe.  This  ends  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Reserve  is  used  sometimes  for  a band  or  settlement,  or 
a large  camp,  of  Indians. 


No.  493 

The  Indian  Who  Killed  Three  Squaws 
Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

The  story  of  an  Indian  who  went  to  visit  another  reserve  and  a squaw 
tried  to  kill  him.  The  squaw  used  a catapult  and  the  stone  struck  him  on  his 
side  and  nearly  killed  him.  He  was  very  ill  and  he  went  home.  As  soon  as 
he  got  better  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he’d  go  to  that  reserve  and  the  first 
one  that  he  met  there  that  he  was  going  to  kill.  This  was  a squaw  that  he 
met  first  and  he  killed  her  and  cut  her  head  off.  He  met  another  squaw  and 
he  did  the  same.  He  went  on  his  way  and  he  met  another  old  squaw  and  he 
killed  her.  He  had  a big  knife  what  he  used  to  cut  the  heads  off.  He  swam 
the  river  so  no  one  could  catch  him,  but  no  one  saw  him  do  this,  and  he  went 
back  through  the  night  to  where  the  squaws’  bodies  lay  and  he  took  them  to 
the  main  place  of  the  reserve  and  made  them  stand  up  in  a row  against  a fence 
and  tied  them  with  a rope.  This  made  the  reserve  very  sad  and  dull.  The 
Indians  didn’t  know  that  the  bodies  were  from  their  own  reserve  until  they 
knew  them  by  their  clothes.  The  Indians  stripped  all  the  clothes  off  the  three 
squaws  and  hid  them  behind  the  fence.  They  never  found  out  who  did  it. 
They  took  the  bodies  off  the  fence  that  they  were  tied  to  and  put  them  in  a big 
box.  This  ends  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — This  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  of  a “ catapult ” being 
used  by  Indians.  I think  a “sling”  must  be  meant. 


No.  494 

Witch  Story.  (No.  73) 

Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

A number  of  years  ago  the  Indians  used  to  camp  out  a lot,  and  one  day 
a little  Indian  boy  went  cutting  wood  not  very  far  from  where  they  camped, 
and  he  heard  some  one  speaking  to  him.  He  looked  around  but  he  couldn’t  see 
anybody.  He  heard  it  again  and  he  looked  up  to  the  trees.  He  saw  an  owl 
sitting  up  on  the  top  of  a tree  and  it  spoke  to  him  again.  The  owl  said,  “What 
are  you  doing?”  “Well,  I am  cutting  wood,”  said  the  little  boy.  “Who  for?” 
said  the  owl.  “For  my  mother.”  The  owl  said,  “Just  cut  enough  for  two 
days,  for  she’s  got  to  die  to-night,”  but  the  little  boy  didn’t  bother  with  her 
till  he  got  to  where  they  camped,  then  he  told  his  mother  what  he  had  seen  and 
what  the  owl  said.  His  father  was  away  hunting  at  that  time,  but  he  was  to 
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be  home  that  evening,  so  he  got  home  and  they  soon  told  him  the  story,  and 
they  watched  for  the  old  owl,  and  about  midnight  they  went  out  and  watched 
for  the  owl.  They  soon  saw  a fire  coming  towards  their  camp.  It  stopped  on 
a cedar  tree  near  the  camp  and  they  shot  at  it,  and  they  heard  a cry.  It  was 
the  witch.  The  mother  was  safe  then  and  the  next  day  they  heard  there  was 
an  old  squaw  just  about  dying,  that  she  was  shot  hunting  rabbits,  but  she  was 
not  hunting,  she  was  trying  to  kill  a squaw.  This  ends  her.  The  old  witch 
died. 


No.  495 

The  Black  Fox 
Told  by  Jos.  Yellowhead 

At  the  usual  time  in  the  early  autumn  when  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  would 
go  far  off  to  their  hunting  grounds,  and  as  all  the  Indians  had  rather  very  peculiar 
ways  of  hunting  and  fishing,  there  lived  a family  of  four,  and  the  father  of  the 
family  used  to  take  great  pride  in  the  little  ones,  and  used  to  teach  them  how 
he  could  approach  the  game  he  liked  best.  He  taught  them  the  proper  time 
to  look  for  food,  but  never  to  let  anybody  see  them,  just  because  he  never  did 
like  anybody  to  know  his  secret  ways  of  hunting.  So  when  the  boys  grew  up 
they  both  became  great  hunters,  and  all  the  other  Indians  felt  very  curious 
about  them,  so  a number  of  times  the  Indians  tried  to  watch  them,  but  only 
met  failure  because  the  hunters  were  very  cute  about  their  ways  of  hunting. 
They  usually  went  hunting  at  night,  and  this  puzzled  the  Indians,  so  one  day 
one  of  the  Indians  thought  of  a plan  and  told  the  other  men  to  get  together 
and  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to  watch  the  wise  hunters.  So  every  one  was 
very  eager  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  hunters.  One  fine  moonlight  night  an 
Indian  thought  that  it  was  just  the  time  to  go  and  watch  the  sly  hunters,  so  he 
went  ahead  and  at  a distance  from  the  camp  he  transformed  himself  into  a 
partridge  and  flew  up  to  a branch  on  a tree  which  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  much  talked  about  hunters,  and  then  he  sat  as  still  as  any 
partridge,  but  as  it  got  late  in  the  night  the  atmosphere  got  very  low  and  he 
got  very  cold  until  he  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  so  he  flew  down  and  plunged 
into  the  snow  to  keep  himself  warm.  This  proved  very  satisfactory  to  him  and 
in  a very  short  space  of  time  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  when  the  hunters  came 
they  had  all  the  opportunity  of  the  very  best  provisions  they  could  get  and  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  killing  the  partridge  instantly,  because  he  couldn’t  hear 
anything  while  asleep  and  moreover  while  under  the  snow  he  couldn’t  hear  a 
sound,  and  the  hunters  had  an  unnoisy  way  of  getting  about  and  thus  made 
it  impossible  of  hearing.  Next  day  all  the  Indians  were  very  eager  to  hear 
the  news  about  the  hunters,  and  they  went  to  the  camp,  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  they  thought  that  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  the 
hunters,  and  they  waited  till  one  of  them  thought  he  would  go  and  hunt  for 
the  Indian  who  went  to  watch  the  hunters.  He  hunted  for  him  till  he  came 
to  the  spot  where  the  watcher  must  have  jumped  or  climbed  a tree,  and  by 
the  signs  on  the  snow  he  managed  to  make  out  what  had  happened,  so  he  went 
back  and  told  the  others  about  it.  Along  came  another  Indian  who  began  to 
think  that  he  would  make  good  of  the  sly  and  shrewd  night  hunters.  So  one 
evening  he  went  into  the  forest  and  after  selecting  a big  tree  he  climbed  up, 
and  there  he  sat  and  waited  and  waited,  till  he  got  very  tired  and  somehow  or 
another  he  fell  asleep  and  in  his  profound  slumber  fell  down  from  the  tree  to 
the  ground.  When  the  hunters  came  they  saw  something  laying  on  the  snow. 
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As  there  was  no  wind  they  had  to  get  very  close  to  the  object  in  order  to  make 
out  what  it  was.  The  youngest  one  being  a little  too  curious,  went  to  the 
silent  object  and  gave  it  a rather  hard  scratch  with  his  finger  nails,  and  thus 
awoke  the  “snyper”  who  at  the  same  moment  made  a desperate  attempt  at 
the  two  hunters  and  they,  being  so  scared,  they  both  fell  down  and  with  “all 
fours”  leaped  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  and  ever  since  they’ve  gone 
about  on  “all  fours,”  and  after  that  they  were  known  as  “wa-goo-sh-shaug” 
(foxes).  To  cut  a long  story  short  we’ll  jump  from  here  to  where  another 
Indian  heard  what  was  happening.  He  thought  himself  wise  and,  thinking 
he  had  a better  idea  of  how  he  could  discover  the  secrets  of  the  hunters.  So 
on  a rather  dark  but  calm  night  he  went  into  the  forest  to  watch  them,  so  he 
transformed  himself  into  a night  hawk,  and  flew  towards  the  path  of  the  hunters. 
After  selecting  a big  tree  slanting  over  the  path  of  the  cunning  hunters,  then 
he  again  transformed  himself  into  a big  bear.  He  clung  onto  the  tree  till  the 
wise  “wa-goo-sh-shaug”  (foxes)  came,  and  they  unfortunately  came  to  a halt 
right  under  the  tree  where  the  bear  was  watching  them.  And  then  they  began 
to  talk  about  the  Indians  who  were  nearly  discovering  their  secrets,  and  soon 
they  began  to  talk  about  the  adventures  of  the  latest  one  spying  on  them. 
Then  the  big  bear  noiselessly  got  in  a rather  difficult  position  to  spring  upon 
these  two  hunters  who  had  been  changed  into  foxes,  they  having  no  suspicion 
whatever  of  what  was  going  on  overhead,  kept  on  their  conversation,  and  the 
bear  seeing  his  chance  to  land  square  on  top  of  them,  jumped  down  with  all 
the  force  that  was  in  him,  but  somehow  or  other  he  let  one  of  his  hind  legs  miss 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  that  gave  the  other  leg  the  rest  of  his  strength.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  he  flopped  down  full  length  right  in  between  the  two  con- 
versants,  and  they  were  so  scared  that  both  of  them  turned  black,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  bear,  but  fortunately  managed  to  run  away  from  the  half  conscious 
bear  “snyper,”  but  they  were  so  badly  cut  up  by  fear  (scared)  that  ever  since 
one  very  seldom  sees  the  black  fox.  The  end. 

No.  496 

The  Oriole 
Told  by  Joe  Yellowhead 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  an  Indian  in  a forest,  long  ago  before  there 
was  any  sign  of  a white  man  around  this  part  of  the  earth,  therefore  there  was 
nobody  to  cut  sawlogs  or  cordwood.  The  Indians  having  no  such  a thing  as 
cross-cut  saws  or  axes  such  as  we  have  nowadays.  But  all  the  same  they  had 
axes  made  out  of  some  sort  of  a stone,  very  likely  “flints,”  and  they  weren’t 
made  with  eyes  for  the  handle  to  fit  in,  but  were  tied  to  the  handle  with  strings 
made  out  of  deer  skins  and  the  like.  These  proved  very  satisfactory  at  that 
time.  The  knives  they  used  for  skinning  the  animals  were  made  out  of  flint, 
or  bone,  such  as  the  ribs  of  the  moose  and  other  big  animals.  Just  now  we 
won’t  bother  with  going  through  the  list  of  Indian  skinning  tools,  etc.;  we’ll 
go  back  to  the  title  of  this  story.  When  an  Indian  was  all  alone  in  a huge 
forest,  where  there  were  no  white  men,  one  fine  spring  morning  the  Indian  saw 
something  happen  to  a bird  near  his  wigwam,  and  this  is  what  he  saw:  Early 

in  the  morning  when  he  got  up  he  heard  somebody  crying  very  sadly.  He 
wondered  who  it  was,  so  he  went  outside  to  see.  He  looked  and  hunted  until 
he  saw  a little  bird  up  in  a tree  weeping  most  sadly,  so  he  decided  to  watch 
what  might  take  place.  So  he  sat  down,  and  as  the  sun  just  scarcely  peeped 
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over  the  hills  beyond  towards  the  east,  the  little  bird,  looking  toward  the  sun, 
spoke  and  said,  as  the  Indian  watched  closely,  “What  can  I do  to  have  such  a 
beautiful  dress  as  you  have?”  The  sun  looking  up  smilingly  said,  “Cheer  up, 
little  fellow,  you  will  have  you  wish  if  you  will  cheer  up  and  sing  as  I come  up 
every  morning  (the  oriole  hadn’t  such  beautiful  feathers  as  we  see  on  him  now) 
and  you  will  have  such  a beautiful  dress  of  golden  shade.”  At  this  the  lirtle 
fellow  stopped  crying.  As  he  looked  at  his  dull-looking  feathers  to  his  astonish- 
ment saw  the  most  remarkable  change  taking  place  in  his  old  shabby  looking 
dress.  After  watching  the  change  he  forgot  all  about  the  sun.  Then  the  sun 
added  smilingly,  “Now,  if  you  forget  what  I have  said  I will  take  your  dress 
away  from  you.”  Then  the  little  man  began  to  sing.  “Now,  let  me  tell  you, 
my  little  man,”  interrupted  the  sun,  “you  must  build  your  house  away  up  in 
a tree  where  nobody  can  harm  your  little  family,  and  to-morrow  morning  I will 
tell  you  how  to  build  your  house,  because  just  now  I have  to  go  on  with  my 
work.”  The  Indian  was  perplexed  after  witnessing  what  he  saw,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  watch  what  might  happen  next  day,  but  next  day  the  sun  told 
him  that  he  must  not  tell  anybody  what  he  might  see,  and  that  is  why  we  don’t 
know  how  the  oriole  makes  the  tobacco-pouch-like  nest  that  we  see  hanging 
up  in  the  tree  tops.  Only  the  oriole  knows  how  to  build  it.  This  is  what 
happened  to  the  oriole  and  how  he  got  his  beautiful  feathers.  The  end. 


No.  497 

Serpent  Story  (No.  16) 

Told  by  George  Brant 

The  serpent  story  what  happened  some  years  ago.  There  were  two  Indians 
travelling  and  it  began  to  get  dark  and  they  had  no  place  to  sleep.  They  saw 
a big  tree  and  they  said,  “Let’s  go  and  sleep  under  this  tree,  and  break  off  some 
cedar  and  make  a bed,  and  they  did.  One  of  them  went  to  sleep  right  away 
but  the  other  one  heard  someone  in  this  big  tree  and  he  watched  it  and  right 
near  where  they  were  was  a hole  which  they  thought  was  a groundhog’s  den 
and  right  near  the  tree.  The  tree  was  hollow  and  there  was  a big  serpent  came 
out  of  there.  They  watched  it  and  after  a while  it  looked  like  a man,  and  they 
saw  a woman  with  this  man,  and  the  two  Indians  were  frightened  and  they  ran 
away.  They  could  hear  these  two  talking  to  each  other  but  they  couldn’t 
make  out  what  they  were  saying.  The  two  Indians  went  a long  ways  that 
night  to  look  for  a resting  place.  They  didn’t  see  no  sign  of  these  two  any  more. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Nos.  497-499  were  collected  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden 
from  George  Brant,  a Northern  Ojibwa. 

No.  499 

The  Two  Squaws 
Serpent  Story  No.  17 
Told  by  George  Brant 

The  story  of  two  squaws.  They  were  picking  berries  and  they  started  off 
for  a week’s  trip.  They  went  out  paddling  a birch  bark  canoe  that  they  had. 
They  were  both  quite  young.  They  had  no  place  to  sleep  except  under  the 
canoe.  They  got  to  the  place  where  they  wanted  to  stay  for  the  night.  There 
was  an  old  camp  there  right  near  the  shore.  They  got  their  supper  and  went 
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to  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  They  heard  someone  come  in.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  camp.  This  was  a serpent  and  the  two  squaws  kept  as 
quiet  as  they  could.  The  serpent  crawled  on  the  top  of  the  two  squaws,  but 
they  never  moved.  If  they  did  the  serpent  would  have  killed  them  sure,  but 
the  serpent  smelled  something  the  squaws  had  and  it  soon  made  its  way  out. 
It  was  wild  onions  the  two  squaws  had,  but  they  had  no  sleep  that  night.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  their  heads  were  as  white  as  snow.  The  breath  of  the 
serpent  made  them  that  way.  The  end  of  the  story. 


No.  500 

Windigo  Story  (No.  20) 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  were  Indians  hunting  away  off  in  the  woods  with  their 
families,  and  every  time  the  children  would  play  out  some  place,  some  one 
would  come  and  chase  them  home.  This  man  was  big  and  fierce  but  he  wouldn’t 
come  near  the  camps  of  the  Indians  when  the  men  were  home.  One  time  the 
children  were  out  playing  and  one  of  the  boys  went  too  far  into  the  woods  and 
this  giant  caught  him  and  fed  him  well  till  he  could  hardly  swallow  any  more. 
He  did  this  to  make  the  boy  fat,  and  when  he  thought  the  boy  was  getting  fat 
he  would  take  his  knife  and  cut  the  boy’s  arm  a little  to  see  if  he  was  fat.  And 
every  time  he  would  do  this  the  boy  was  not  fat  enough  to  be  eaten,  so  he  would 
feed  him  again  and  cut  him  again,  but  he  wasn’t  fat  enough.  This  giant  was 
moving  to  some  other  place,  he  came  to  the  place  where  these  Indians  lived. 
They  asked  him  “Why  the  boy  looked  like  that?”  and  he  said,  “I  am  waiting 
for  him  to  get  fat.”  They  asked  him  “what  was  his  name?”  and  he  said,  “Cut 
him.”  When  night  came  the  Indians  asked  the  giant  if  they  would  take  care 
of  the  boy  for  he  would  get  cold  sleeping  out  with  him  (the  giant).  He  said, 
“Allright.”  When  the  giant  was  sleeping  the  men  told  the  women  to  hurry 
and  run  away  from  the  place  with  their  children  for  they  were  going  to  kill  the 
giant.  So  the  women  went  away  and  the  men  started  to  pile  wood  around 
where  the  giant  was  sleeping  and  when  they  did  this  they  lighted  the  wood  all 
around  and  they  made  a noise  to  waken  the  giant.  When  he  woke  they  threw 
sticks  at  him  and  the  giant  was  killed  and  he  melted  away  because  the  frost 
was  helping  him.  The  frost  was  his  manitou.  They  got  their  boy  back  and 
the  women  came  back  and  had  no  more  fear  of  giants,  and  that’s  why  there  are 
no  giants  now.  This  giant  was  a Windigo. 

Woman — Qua;  plural,  Qua-wog. 

Children — Pee-no-gee-singular,  Pee-no-gee-wog. 

Boy — Kwee-we-sauce. 


No.  501 

Why  Indians  Have  a Poor  Education 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  an  Indian  all  alone  in  the  woods.  One  day 
a white  man  came  to  him.  They  talked  to  each  other  but  could  not  under- 
stand each  other.  Finally  the  white  man  got  the  Indian  to  understand  and 
taught  him  how  to  talk  English.  First  he  told  the  Indian  what  “yes”  was,  and 
made  him  says  “yes”  all  day,  and  the  Indian  walked  up  and  down  on  a little 
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path  saying  “yes”  all  the  time  till  he  knew  it  well.  Next  day  he  learnt  how  to 
say  “penny,”  so  he  said  “penny”  all  day  till  he  knew  it  well.  The  next  day  the 
white  man  taught  him  to  say  “good  time”  and  he  learnt  it.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Indian  said  to  himself,  “What’s  the  use  of  wasting  time  learning  these 
words.  Next  time  that  white  man  trys  to  teach  me  anything,  I’ll  kill  him.” 
The  next  morning  the  white  man  told  him  what  “yes”  was.  “If  any  one  asks 
you  if  you  did  that  you  say  ‘yes,’  and  if  he  asks  you  ‘why  you  did  it’?  tell  him 
you  did  it  for  a ‘penny’,”  then  the  Indian  struck  him  with  his  club  and  killed 
him.  When  he  killed  this  white  man  some  more  white  men  came  and  locked 
him  up  and  asked  him  “if  he  killed  this  man,”  and  he  said  “yes,”  “Why  did 
you  kill  him?”  said  another.  “Penny,”  said  the  Indian.  And  the  white  men 
thought  that  these  two  were  fighting  for  money  and  the  white  man  got  killed. 
“We’ll  hang  you  to-morrow,”  said  another.  “Good  time,”  said  the  Indian, 
but  he  got  away,  and  that’s  why  the  Indians  have  got  a poor  education. 

White  man — Shognosh. 

Indian — Nish-shin-nah-bah. 

Penny — Shown-yah  (or  shuniah). 

Club — Pee-git-lay-gun. 


No.  502 

Why  We  Have  Cars,  Boats  and  Aeroplanes 
Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  three  boys  (brothers),  two  of  them  were  big 
fellows,  and  the  other  was  a little  small  one.  The  two  big  fellows  went  away 
one  day  to  look  for  work.  They  started  out  and  when  they  were  halfways 
they  came  to  a house  where  they  saw  a poor  old  lady  and  she  said,  “Give  me 
half  your  lunch  and  I will  help  you  in  many  things,”  but  they  wouldn’t  listen 
to  her,  they  went  on  their  way.  So  they  came  to  the  King’s  palace  and  were 
hired  to  cut  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  the  next  morning.  So  they  went  to  bed 
and  got  up  early.  They  took  the  finest  saws  and  axes  that  they  could  find 
and  then  started  to  work.  They  tried  to  saw  but  the  saw  would  bind.  Then 
they  tried  to  cut  the  trees  down  with  axes,  but  every  time  they  struck  a tree  it 
grew  bigger  and  they  couldn’t  do  anything  to  it.  So  the  king  got  angry  and 
locked  them  up  in  a cell.  The  same  day  these  two  were  locked  up  the  other 
fellow  started  out  and  when  he  was  half  way  he  saw  an  old  lady  and  she  said 
“give  me  half  your  lunch  and  I will  help  you  in  many  things.”  So  he  gave  her 
half  of  his  lunch  and  she  said,  “When  you  work  for  the  king  take  the  worst 
looking  saw  and  axe  and  think  of  me  when  you  start  to  work.”  So  he  went  on 
his  way  and  he  came  to  the  palace  and  he  was  hired.  So  he  started  to  work 
early  in  the  morning.  He  took  the  worst  saw  and  axe  he  could  find.  As  soon 
as  he  touched  a tree  with  his  saw  it  flew  out  of  his  hand  and  the  old  saw  was 
going  fast  as  it  cut  the  tree  down.  Then  when  all  the  trees  were  down  he  took 
his  axe  to  trim  the  trees.  The  axe  flew  out  of  his  hand  and  started  to  trim  the 
trees.  When  this  was  over  he  started  to  pick  up  the  twigs  and  branches  but 
they  flew  out  of  his  hands  and  the  rest  started  to  pile  themselves  up  in  heaps. 
He  went  back  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  he  had  finished  the  job.  The 
king  paid  him  and  then  said,  “Now  make  me  a ship  out  of  the  timber  you  cut  and 
this  fellow  said  “All  right,  but  wait  for  a night  so  that  I may  know  how  to  make 
it.  Then  he  heard  a voice  say,  “Just  start  and  I will  help  you.”  So  he  started 
and  when  he  was  nailing  the  timber  he  saw  the  timber  flying  into  place  and  he 
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heard  a lot  of  hammers  driving  in  the  nails.  Before  morning  he  had  the  boat 
finished.  The  king  said,  "now  make  me  something  that  will  run  on  land.” 
And  the  next  night  the  fellow  made  something  what  we  would  call  a “car,” 
and  the  next  morning  he  taught  the  king  how  to  drive  it.  The  king  was  very 
pleasant  and  said,  “I  will  give  you  my  daughter  if  you  will  make  me  something 
that  will  fly,  and  if  you  don’t  I will  kill  you.”  Then  the  next  night  this  fellow 
made  this  flying  thing — the  aeroplane,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
beat  (get  the  best  of)  this  old  king  and  get  rid  of  him  somehow.  So  he  planned 
what  he  would  do,  and  in  the  morning  the  king  came  out  to  see  it,  and  he  got  on 
and  the  fellow  told  him  to  pull  a lever  to  start,  and  a lever  for  going  up,  so  the 
king  pulled  a lever  and  flew  up,  but  he  forgot  to  ask  what  to  do  when  he  wanted 
to  come  down.  So  this  fellow  got  rid  of  the  king  and  married  the  princess. 
Then  she  thought  about  the  two  elder  brothers  that  were  locked  up.  She  fed 
them  and  gave  them  clothes  and  they  went  home  and  told  their  parents  that 
they  made  a lot  of  money  and  they  were  praised,  but  the  young  man  was  not 
praised  for  he  did  not  change  his  clothes.  The  princess  was  coming  behind  to 
give  this  man  a chance  to  change  into  his  new  clothes.  He  never  said 
a word  but  went  up  stairs  and  changed  his  clothes,  then  he  came  down  when 
the  princess  was  coming  in  and  told  his  parents  that  he  was  the  man  that  saved 
his  brothers  from  the  cell  and  the  old  people  didn’t  know  it  was  their  son  that 
was  speaking.  He  was  so  well  dressed,  for  he  was  the  king  then,  and  that’s 
why  we  have  cars,  boats  and  aeroplanes. 


No.  503 

The  Elm  Tree 
T old  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long  ago  when  the  Ojibways  and  Mohawks  were  quarrelling,  the  Mohawks 
were  (pursuiting  in  the  original  story)  chasing  the  Ojibwa  and  one  family  was 
behind,  they  had  a papoose  with  them.  The  Mohawks  were  catching  up  to  them 
so  the  woman  ran  to  an  elm  tree  and  laid  her  baby  down  and  asked  the  tree  to 
mind  it  while  she  was  running  away,  and  she  said  that  she’d  help  the  tree  if  the 
tree  minded  her  baby.  So  she  had  to  leave  her  baby  behind  and  run  on  with 
her  man  to  hide  some  place.  They  went  back  after  three  days  time.  When 
they  got  back  they  saw  their  baby  was  playing  with  the  tree.  The  tree  would 
bend  down  and  let  the  baby  play  with  its  leaves.  When  they  got  near  they 
were  going  to  feed  their  baby,  but  the  baby  wouldn’t  eat,  the  tree  had  given  it 
something  to  eat.  So  the  woman  praised  the  tree  and  told  it  that  from  that  day 
on  the  elm  tree  would  be  tall  and  look  over  many  trees.  So  that  is  why  the  elm 
tree  is  tall  and  has  its  branches  bending  down  to  show  that  it  really  minded  the 
baby. 

Elm  tree  is  Meeba  in  Ojibwa.  Baby  is  Pee-no-gee.  plural,  pee-no-gee-wug. 

No.  504 
Souls 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  lived  a band  of  Ojibwas  and  among  them  was  a young 
married  couple  who  loved  each  other  very  much.  The  woman  took  sick  and 
died,  and  the  man  got  very  lonesome  and  he  thought  that  he  would  go  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  So  the  night  she  was  buried  he  went  and  laid  down  near 
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the  grave  and  watched  for  her  to  come  out.  And  as  soon  as  it  got  dark  he  heard 
her  getting  up  out  of  the  grave,  she  stuck  her  head  out  of  the  ground  and  went 
back  in  again.  Then  he  came  home  and  was  glad  that  he  had  seen  her.  The 
next  night  he  went  again  and  did  the  same  thing,  but  this  time  she  came  out 
up  to  her  waist  and  went  in  again.  Then  he  came  home.  The  third  night  he 
got  ready  to  run  after  her  because  she  had  to  get  out  and  go  to  where  the  souls 
go,  so  he  laid  down  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  heard  her  getting  up  and  she 
came  and  he  ran  after  her,  but  he  couldn’t  get  close  to  her.  If  he  ran  fast  she 
would  run  faster,  and  if  he  ran  slow  she  would  run  slow.  All  night  long  they  ran 
and  as  soon  as  there  was  a little  light  he  couldn’t  see  her,  but  she  cried,  “Stay 
here  all  day,  I will  not  go  any  farther  until  it  is  dark  again.’’  Next  night  he 
saw  her  again  and  he  started  to  run  again,  and  the  third  night  they  got  to  the 
place  where  her  soul  was,  then  he  lost  her.  He  saw  a little  house  close  to  the 
woods  and  he  went  to  it,  he  was  hungry.  When  he  neared  the  door  he  heard 
someone  saying,  “Come  in;  you  must  be  hungry.”  So  he  went  in  and  sat  down. 
This  old  man  put  a small  plate  on  the  table,  it  was  about  as  big  as  a “copper” 
(a  coin  a little  larger  than  a bronze  cent)  and  he  put  some  corn  on  it.  This 
young  man  thought  “I’ll  never  have  enough  to  eat  here,”  but  the  other  man  knew 
what  he  was  thinking  and  he  said,  “Eat.  You  will  never  finish  your  plateful. 
It  will  always  be  full.”  So  he  tried  to  eat  all  the  corn,  but  he  couldn’t  eat  it 
all,  so  when  he  had  enough  they  had  a smoke  and  this  old  man  asked  him  what 
he  was  looking  for,  and  the  young  man  said,  “I  am  looking  for  my  wife,  I lost 
her,”  (she  died),  and  the  old  man  said,  “Stay  here  till  night  and  I will  find  her 
for  you.  They  always  have  a dance  here  when  anyone  comes  home.  I will 
put  you  in  a small  box  and  I’ll  put  you  under  my  arm,  and  when  they  come 
after  me  to  go  and  play  (the  drum)  for  them,  I will  grab  your  wife  and  put  her 
in  a small  box” — he  meant  to  put  the  wife’s  soul  in  the  box,  because  the  soul 
couldn’t  be  very  big.  So  when  it  was  dark  they  heard  the  souls  coming,  and 
the  old  man  put  the  young  man’s  soul  in  the  box,  and  when  they  came  near  the 
house  the  souls  smelt  an  Indian  around  and  ran  away,  but  they  came  back  again, 
and  the  old  man  said,  “Come  in  or  else  stay  out.  I don’t  want  anyone  to  say 
that  I smell  like  an  Indian.  Come  in,”  he  said,  “or  I won’t  play  for  the  dance 
to-night.”  So  they  said  “All  right.  Come  on,  we  don’t  say  you  smell  like 
an  Indian.”  So  he  went  and  took  the  young  man’s  soul  (in  the  box)  and  his 
drum  to  play  for  the  dance.  When  they  started  to  dance  the  souls  wouldn’t 
go  near  the  player,  so  he  quit  and  said,  “That’s  not  the  way  to  dance,  you  must 
touch  me  when  you  are  dancing.”  Then  he  started  again  and  they  touched  him. 
When  the  newcomer  (the  young  man’s  wife)  was  dancing  near  the  player  he 
grabbed  her,  and  the  rest  ran  away,  saying,  “we  told  you  we  smelt  an  Indian 
around,  that  player  is  helping  him  to  take  our  woman  (the  newcomer)  away.” 
So  he  took  the  man’s  soul  and  the  woman’s  soul  home  and  he  opened  the  box 
and  let  the  man’s  soul  out.  He  covered  the  woman’s  soul  with  quilts  and 
steamed  it  because  the  soul  must  be  cold,  and  when  it  was  warm  he  put  it  into 
a little  box  and  gave  it  to  the  young  man  and  said,  “Now  don’t  you  open  the 
box,  even  if  your  wife’s  soul  cries  or  asks  for  water.  She  may  say  ‘y°u  don’t 
love  me.’  Don’t  open  the  box,  and  when  you  see  any  animals  whistle  at  them. 
So  the  young  man  left  the  next  morning  and  went  straight  to  where  he  came 
from.  He  whistled  at  the  animals  and  they  ran  after  him  and  passed  him. 
They  were  going  straight  to  where  he  was  going.  When  night  came  on  he  made 
a fire  and  put  the  box  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  the  woman’s  soul  said, 
“give  me  a drink;”  but  he  said,  “No,  wait  until  we  get  home,”  When  night 
came  on  he  just  got  to  where  they  started  from  (in  the  first  place).  He  made  a 
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fire  and  when  it  was  daybreak  he  saw  her  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
So  he  got  his  wife  back,  and  that’s  why  the  animals  were  plentiful  then  and  this 
was  the  first  man  who  went  to  where  the  souls  went  and  came  back  before  dying. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — “The  corn  on  the  copper”  is  another  version  of  the  never 
empty  pot. 

“The  soul  in  the  box”  is  an  occasional  incident  in  Ojibwa  lore. 

No.  505 

Witch  Story  (No.  74) 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  an  old  lady  who  was  very  fond  of  drinking 
whiskey.  So  one  time  three  fellows  made  a plan  to  go  with  this  old  lady  to  a 
hotel  to  where  they  get  the  whiskey.  Not  very  long  ago  they  used  to  sell  it  in 
every  hotel  and  boarding  house  before  they  stopped  the  whiskey.  So  the  three 
fellows  got  a horse  and  buggy  and  took  the  old  lady  and  on  their  way  back  they 
drank  and  drank  and  the  old  lady  got  so  drunk  that  she  didn’t  know  anything, 
and  so  they  got  near  their  village.  They  took  the  old  lady  out  of  the  buggy 
and  they  made  a lot  of  foolings  about  her,  and  one  of  them  was  a worse  fellow 
after  he  made  a fool  of  her.  He  put  her  on  the  roadside  with  her  dress  up  to 
her  shoulders,  and  after  awhile  she  woke  up  it  was  daylight.  She  knew  who  did 
the  worse  and  the  next  time  that  fellow  was  drinking  he  got  choked,  something 
got  into  his  throat  and  they  asked  the  old  lady  witch  why  she  is  doing  this? 
She  told  her  story,  and  the  Indians  told  her,  “will  you  forgive  the  man?  If  you 
don’t,  we’ll  kill  you  right  now,”  and  she  said  “I  will,”  and  the  fellow  was  spitting; 
the  woman  who  nursed  him  heard  something  in  his  spit.  It  was  the  top  of  the 
whiskey  bottle,  and  the  old  woman  gave  a warning  to  the  fellow  “not  to  do 
that  again  to  her,  unless  if  he  wanted  to  be  killed.”  The  end. 

No.  506 

The  Two  Men  Caught  a Witch 
Witch  Story  No.  75 
Told  by  Mrs . Sampson  Ingersoll 

A long  time  ago  there  lived  a young  man  who  was  very  sick,  and  two  men 
made  a plan  to  catch  that  witch  who  made  the  man  to  be  very  sick.  So  one 
night  the  two  men  got  near  the  sick  man’s  house  on  a corner  of  a road.  Each 
one  of  them  gets  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  catch  the  witch,  who  will 
soon  be  on  her  way  to  the  sick  man’s  house.  So  they  swallowed  each  a pill  not 
to  be  nervous.  So  after  they  took  the  pills  the  witch  came,  and  they  both  got 
ready.  The  witch  got  on  the  corner  and  they  both  grabbed  her.  It  was  a 
bear  and  the  bear  spoke  to  them.  “Oh!  please  let  me  go,  for  this  is  the  last 
trip  I am  making  and  I want  to  kill  that  man.”  It  was  the  sound  of  a young 
woman  and  the  two  men  held  her  tight.  They  took  her  to  a house  and  lit  the 
lamp  to  see  who  it  was.  It  was  a beautiful  young  girl.  They  asked  her  “why 
she  is  doing  this?”  “Well,”  she  said,  “that  man  promised  me  to  marry  me,  and 
he  got  married  to  another  woman.”  The  two  men  told  her  “well,  we  won’t 
let  you  go  unless  you  forgive  that  man  and  if  you  won’t  we  will  kill  you,  and  give 
us  all  your  things.”  The  young  woman  said,  “I  will  do  that,  and  I’ll  learn  you 
how  to  be  a witch,  only  do  not  kill  me.”  So  the  girl  leadeth  the  men  to  where 
she  kept  her  things.  When  they  got  near  the  place  they  saw  a little  hill. 
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The  girl  opened  a door  in  the  hill  but  they  saw  no  house.  They  all  walked  in, 
the  men  saw  bags  of  rags,  bones,  old  skins  and  old  snake  skins.  She  divided 
half  and  half  with  the  men  so  they  let  her  go,  and  the  sick  man  got  well,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  two  men  are  now  two  regular  witches.  The  end  of  the  story. 


No.  507 

The  Story  of  a Young  Man 
Told  by  Mrs . Sampson  Ingersoll 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a young  man  and  his  parents.  That  young 
man  wouldn’t  often  miss  a night  without  staying  at  home.  He  didn’t  obey  his 
parent’s  telling  him  to  stay  at  home  sometimes.  They  told  him  “you  will  soon 
meet  somebody,  for  coming  home  so  late  at  night”  for  sometimes  he  came 
home  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock.  So  one  time  as  he  was  walking  home  on  a little 
path  in  a pasture  he  felt  as  if  somebody  was  lying  in  front  of  where  he  is  going. 
It  was  so  dark  that  he  couldn’t  see  wherever  he  is  going,  but  he  knew  his  path 
anyway.  So  he  felt  it,  well,  it’s  a man  anyway  the  way  he  felt  it,  but  he  has 
no  head,  it’s  been  cut  off.  He  got  so  nervous,  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  It 
was  only  a cow  and  he  was  feeling  the  cows  legs.  The  end. 


No.  508 

The  Indians 
Told  by  Dean  York 

Once  upon  a time  two  Indians  went  out  to  hunt.  One  was  the  cook  and 
the  other  does  the  hunting.  In  the  first  place  they  hid  their  animals  (dogs) 
and  food  and  the  second  place  they  didn’t  get  anything  much  (in  their  hunting). 
So  one  day  the  cook  was  so  hungry  he  told  his  mate  that  he  received  a letter 
from  his  wife,  and  that  she  was  very  sick.  The  other  fellow  said,  “you  may  go.” 
So  the  cook  went  to  where  they  hid  their  food,  he  was  only  fooling  the  other 
one.  He  ate  half  of  the  food  and  he  went  back  again  and  his  mate  said,  “what’s 
her  name?”  The  cook  said,  “Half  gone.”  So  one  day  again  he  told  his  mate 
the  same  thing  and  as  he  went  back,  his  mate  asked  “What’s  her  name  now?” 
and  the  cook  said  “All  gone!”  That  ends  the  story 


No.  510 

The  Boy  and  the  Devil 
Told  by  Dean  York 

Once  upon  a time  a little  boy  met  the  Devil.  The  devil  said,  “Blow  the 
lamp  out  with  the  air  that’s  in  your  stomach?  If  you  don’t,  I’ll  take  you  away.” 
‘Let’s  see  if  I could  stick  you,  you  chase  the  air  that  comes  out  of  your  stomach 
three  times  in  the  corner?”  Then  the  devil  was  stuck  and  the  boy  was  so 
happy.  This  ends  the  story. 
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No.  511 

The  Indian  and  the  Devil 
Told  by  Dean  York 

Once  upon  a time  an  Indian  said  to  the  devil  “will  you  come  to  my  house?” 
The  devil  said  “why!”  “We’ll  have  a fight  there  and  see  who  will  win.”  So 
after  nine  o’clock  at  night  the  devil  went  there.  The  Indian  was  ready.  He 
took  one  big  long  pole  in  the  house  and  a war  club.  The  Indian  takes  the  war 
club  and  the  devil  the  long  pole,  and  the  Indian  hit  him  every  place.  Of  course 
the  devil  had  no  room  for  the  big  long  pole  that  he  had.  The  devil  said,  “Let’s 
try  it  outside?”  The  Indian  took  the  long  one  this  time.  They  got  ready. 
The  Indian  made  a big  crack  at  him  on  the  head.  This  ends  the  story. 

No.  512 

The  Old  Folks 
Told  by  Dean  York 

Once  upon  a time  two  old  folks  were  very  needy  and  poor  and  one  time  as 
they  went  to  bed  the  old  man  dreampt  of  a nice  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
said,  “You  are  going  to  have  a boy.  You  go  in  the  barn  and  you’ll  see  a halter. 
You  take  it.  To-morrow  morning  you  will  hear  some  people  talking,  and  as 
soon  as  you  hear  them  you  do  as  I tell  you.”  The  old  man  woke  up  and  he 
heard  them  talking.  He  got  the  halter  and  told  them  “you  leave  that  horse 
alone,  its  mine.”  “Where  can  you  get  that  horse,  you  are  poor?”  As  he  went 
in  the  wife  said,  “I  feel  sick.  I think  I am  going  to  have  a baby.”  So  she  got  a 
baby  boy,  and  some  (future)  time  the  boy  got  big  and  rode  on  horseback.  This 
ends  the  story. 


No.  513 

The  Boy,  the  Fox  and  the  Reindeer 
Told  by  Dean  York 

There  was  once  a boy  who  ran  away  from  home.  He  looked  for  a job. 
He  went  to  one  of  the  very  richest  men.  The  man  said,  “What  are  you  doing 
around  here?”  “I  am  looking  for  a job.”  “What  kind?”  “Oh,  well,  any  kind, 
getting  water  or  wood.”  “Alright,  my  boy.  You  go  and  feed  the  fox  and  the 
deer,  we  are  going  to  town.”  “Alright,  boss.”  As  they  were  going  to  town  the 
boy  went  to  feed  them.  He  gave  the  fox  some  hay  and  the  deer  some  meat. 
The  deer  said,  “I  don’t  eat  meat”,  so  he  changed  them.  Then  they  made  a 
plan  to  run  away,  so  the  reindeer  said  “You  jump  on  my  back.”  So  the  boy 
did.  They  knew  somebody  was  after  them.  They  came  to  a river,  the  deer 
got  the  boy  across.  The  fox  got  across  too.  Then  they  came  to  a spring, 
the  water  was  very  cold.  The  deer  told  the  fox  that  they  should  give  the  boy 
something  to  help  him  along.  Than  the  deer  told  the  boy  to  put  his  last  finger 
in  this  spring  and  on  his  head  and  it  turned  to  gold  and  they  told  him  what  to 
do,  so  he  went  to  one  of  the  towns  and  got  married.  This  ends  the  story. 
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BRANT’S  RIFLE 

This  rifle  was  presented  to  the  late  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  Indian 
Chief,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1790;  Mr.  Bell,  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Buchanan,  of  Brantford,  was  requested  by  the  sur- 
viving heir,  Mr.  G.  S.  Patrick,  Lindsay,  Ontario,  to  present  the  said  rifle  to  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wallace,  of  Brantford,  who  is  much  interested  in  getting  for  us 
the  particulars  of  the  rifle,  says  that  the  stock  is  made  of  rosewood,  inlaid  with 
silver.  It  is  a flint  lock  made  by  “Paris,”  of  Derby,  Great  Britain. 

Weight  of  rifle,  8 pounds;  length  of  rifle,  54 inches;  length  of  barrel,  36 
inches,  divided  as  follows:  23^  inches  from  the  muzzle  end,  the  barrel  is  plain, 
round,  blued  steel;  the  next  43^  inches,  towards  the  breech,  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  the  round,  double  portion,  octagoned,  or  sixteen-sided,  polished  and  en- 
graved; the  next  7 inches  towards  the  breech  is  octagon,  still  heavier  than 
the  last  mentioned,  polished  and  engraved;  a screw  one-half  inch  long  is  cut  on 
the  barrel  by  which  it  is  screwed  into  the  stock.  On  the  under  side  of  the  barrel 
are  the  proof  marks — Crown  V — Crown  P, — and  on  the  upper  side  the  maker’s 
name,  “Paris”  in  Derby,  Great  Britain.  The  barrel,  which  is  about  as  light  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  shotgun,  is  heavily  rifled. 

The  stock  is  made  of  rosewood,  beautifully  inlaid  with  fine  silver  scrollwork. 
The  hand-grip  is  carved.  The  flint-lock,  flash-plate,  and  flash-pan  are  on  the 
right-hand  side,  as  the  rifle  comes  to  the  shoulder.  On  the  left  side  of  the  stock 
is  a steel  lever,  eight  inches  long,  which  is  attached  to  a cylinder  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  which  forms  the  breech  block.  There  is  a hole  in  the  stock 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  just  above  the  cylinder.  Behind  the  cylinder 
and  under  the  lever  is  a little  trapdoor,  which  opens  on  a hinge  by  means  of  a 
spring.  Inside  this  door  is  the  magazine,  which  contains  sixteen  round  bullets, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

To  load  the  rifle:  Press  down  the  lever  far  enough  to  open  the  magazine. 

Fill  the  magazine  with  sixteen  bullets,  and  close  door.  Continue  to  revolve 
cylinder  by  means  of  lever,  until  the  first  chamber  of  cylinder  comes  under  the 
hole  in  the  stock.  Put  in  the  powder  from  powder  horn.  This  chamber  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  First,  holding  the  charge  proper.  Second,  powder  to 

the  flash-pan.  Continue  to  revolve  cylinder  by  means  of  lever,  until  the  second 
chamber  comes  under  the  hole  in  the  stock.  This  chamber  will  have  collected 
one  of  the  bullets  from  the  magazine.  Continue  to  revolve  the  cylinder  until 
the  lever  has  performed  a revolution  of  about  three-quarters  of  a circle,  when 
bullets  will  have  been  pressed  in  on  the  powder  and  held  there  by  a spring, 
loading  process  completed,  and  the  rifle  brought  to  full  cock.  Return  the  lever 
to  its  original  place  and  fire.  No  wadding  is  used. 

In  the  early  thirties  a sale  of  Brant’s  property  took  place,  when  Mr. 
Buchanan,  father  of  the  late  C.  K.  Buchanan,  of  Brantford,  bought  the  rifle 
and  sent  it  home  to  his  brother  in  Scotland.  On  his  death,  it  was  returned  to 
Canada,  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Buchanan,  who  had  it  in  his  possession  until  his  death, 
when  the  executors  of  the  estate  placed  it  in  our  care.  The  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  introducing  Joseph  Brant  to  Lord  Simcoe,  is  as 
follows : — 


6 A.R. 
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The  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Captain  Brant. 

Northumberland  House,  Sept.  3rd,  1791. 

My  dear  Joseph, — 

"Colonel  Simcoe,  who  is  going  out  as  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  is  kind 
enough  to  promise  to  deliver  this  to  you,  with  a brace  of  pistols,  which  I desire 
you  will  keep  for  my  sake.  I must  particularly  recommend  the  colonel  to  you 
and  the  nation.  He  is  a most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  is  possessed  of  every 
good  quality  which  can  recommend  him  to  your  friendship.  He  is  brave,  humane, 
sensible,  and  honest.  You  may  safely  rely  upon  whatever  he  says,  for  he  will 
not  deceive  you.  He  loves  and  honours  the  Indians,  whose  noble  sentiments 
so  perfectly  correspond  with  his  own.  He  wishes  to  live  upon  the  best  terms 
with  them,  and,  as  Governor,  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  much  service  to 
them.  In  short,  he  is  worthy  to  be  a Mohawk.  Love  him  at  first  for  my  sake, 
and  you  will  soon  come  to  love  him  for  his  own. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  received  the  rifle  safely,  which  I sent 
you,  and  hope  it  has  proved  useful  to  you.  I preserve  with  great  care  your 
picture,  which  is  hung  up  in  the  Duchess’  own  room.” 

Your  affectionate 

Friend  and  Brother, 

Northumberland, 


Captain  Joseph  Brant, 

1 ‘Thayendanegea.  ’ ’ 


"Thorighwegeri . ’ ’ 
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NEW  ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM 


No.  42456 

No.  42456.  This  specimen  of  pottery,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Case,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  was  found  in  an  ash-bed  near  St.  David’s, 
which  is  situated  between  St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  perfect. 
The  marking  is  well  done  and  it  is  probably  Iroquoian  in  manufacture. 

Specimen  No.  42075  was  procured  from  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  Chatham, 
Ontario.  It  was  found  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  is  much  the  same  in  manu- 
facture as  the  previous  one.  This  specimen  is  slightly  chipped  at  the  top, 
otherwise  it  is  perfect.  It  is  likely  of  Attiwandaron  manufacture.  It  is  some- 
what blurred,  probably  from  age  and  weather. 

“The  materials  used  were  usually  mixtures  of  clay  and  rather  coarse  temper- 
ing ingredients,  in  typical  localities  mostly  silicious.  The  Iroquois  occasionally 
used  pulverized  shell,  as  did  their  neighbours,  the  Algonquins;  but  they  seem  to 
have  preferred  pulverized  rock  of  crystalline  varieties.  Respecting  the  securing 
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No.  42075 

and  selecting  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  levigating,  mixing,  and  manipulation 
of  the  paste,  but  little  can  be  said.  Evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  building 
processes  are  obscure,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  than  the 
usual  methods  were  employed.  The  walls  were  probably  built  up  of  bits  and 
strips  of  clay  welded  together  with  the  fingers  and  worked  down  and  polished 
with  scrapers,  paddles,  and  rubbing  stones.  The  surface  of  the  convex  body 
of  the  vessel  was  sometimes  finished  by  malleating  with  a textile-covered  paddle 
or  by  rouletting  with  a cord -wrapped  tool.  The  rim  was  added,  and  was  then 
squared  or  rounded  on  the  margin  and  polished  down  in  preparation  for  the 
use  of  the  graver  and  the  tubular  or  pointed  punch.  The  paste  for  large  vessels 
was  often  quite  coarse,  but  for  the  smaller  pieces,  and  for  most  pipes,  pure  clay 
of  the  finest  quality  was  employed.”1 


bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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This  year  we  opened  a village  site  at  Master  Heights,  convenient  to  the  city 
of  Toronto,  from  which  we  removed  two  or  three  bushels  of  pottery,  Iroquoian 
in  character.  Some  of  it  was  very  well  marked,  but  all  in  pieces. 


No.  41984 

Figure  No.  41984  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  a gouge,  secured  from  Mr. 
Colies,  of  Chatham.  It  is  unbroken  and  well  polished  and  composed  of  granite. 
It  was  probably  used  in  gouging  out  their  canoes  after  being  burned. 
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On  this  page  are  represented  four  artifacts.  No.  42088  is  a beautifully- 
shaped  clay  pipe,  well  moulded,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  polished,  or 
glazed.  It  has  several  marks  on  it,  probably  made  for  identification  or  for  other 


No.  42088 
No.  42797 


No.  42058 
No.  42073 


purposes.  It  was  procured  from  Mr.  Colles,  of  Chatham,  Ontario,  and  came 
from  the  county  of  Kent,  as  did  the  other  artifacts  on  this  page. 
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The  stone  pipe,  No.  42797,  is  beautifully  made.  The  outlines  are  perfect. 
Around  the  elevated  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  pipe  are  sundry  marks,  probably 
used  for  identification. 

No.  42058  is  a ceremonial  stone  of  unusual  workmanship.  It  is  classed 
as  a boat-shaped  stone.  The  upper  part,  as  shown  in  the  photo-engravure,  is 
represented  by  a groove,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a perforation.  On  one  side 
there  is  a large  drilled  hole.  For  what  purpose  it  was  used  is  uncertain,  as 
none  of  the  holes  in  it  were  placed  as  if  it  had  been  used  at  any  time.  1'he 
probabilities  are  it  was  for  ceremonial  purposes  and  carried  in  their  medicine  bags. 

No.  42073  is  a peculiarly  shaped  stone  of  unknown  utility.  It  is  elevated 
on  the  upper  part  and  perforated  at  either  end.  The  perforation  on  the  lower 


No.  42062 

end,  as  shown  in  the  photo-engravure,  is  smaller  than  on  the  upper.  The 
lower  part  is  perfectly  smooth  and  slightly  convex.  It  is  made  of  Huronian 
slate  and  beautifully  polished. 

Figure  No.  42062  is  a ceremonial  artifact,  very  gracefully  formed,  and  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  by  archaeologists  as  a butterfly  banner  stone.  Why  it  should  be  so 
called  is  a mystery  to  the  writer,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  either 
carried  on  a pole  or  used  at  the  head  of  a procession.  This  specimen  is  made 
of  striated  slate,  nicely  polished,  and  an  elevated  ridge  strengthens  it  where  the 
hole  passes  through  the  centre.  The  hole  is  a good  size,  somewhat  larger  than 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  perforated  by  a 
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wooden  drill,  as  there  are  no  marks  that  would  indicate  a flint  artifact.  This 
piece  was  found  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  procured  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G. 
Colies,  of  Chatham.  It  has  the  appearance  of  age;  in  fact,  the  use  of  stones 
of  this  kind  was  unknown  to  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  their  contact  with  the 
Whites,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  earlier  races 


Nos.  42799, "42041,  42055 

of  the  Mound  Builder  section  of  the  United  States.  A number  of  the  artifacts 
that  came  from  the  county  of  Kent  are  pre-Attiwandaron,  and  were  probably 
procured  during  the  migrations  from  further  south.  Their  use  is  a mystery, 
but  they  may  have  been  used  for  religious  or  medicinal  purposes. 
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Nos.  42799,  42041,  42055 

On  page  89  are  three  stone  artifacts  of  uncertain  utility.  No.  42799  is 
the  ordinary  tube  found  in  various  parts  of  the  North  American  continent, 
sometimes  manufactured  from  stone  and  frequently  made  of  clay.  This  par- 
ticular one  was  manufactured  from  banded  slate.  On  one  side  there  is  a groove 
which  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  is  slightly  concave.  The  perfora- 
tion, asjasual,  is  smaller  at  the  small  end  of  the  tube. 


No.  42078  No.  42079 

The  other  two  artifacts  on  this  page  are  bird  amulets  of  the  usual  type  and 
similar  to  many  in  the  Museum.  No.  42041  is  plain.  There  is  no  perforation 
in  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  the  eyes  are  a small  size.  No.  42055  is  perfect. 
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The  perforations  in  the  lower  part  are  different  from  those  in  most  bird  amulets, 
as  the  holes  are  not  directly  opposite. 


* 


H*  * 


No.  43079  No.  43076 

No.  43078 
No.  43077 


Figures  Nos.  42078  and  42079  are  two  clay  pipes  found  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  procured  from  Mr.  Colies,  of  Chatham,  Ontario.  They  are  both  well 
made.  No.  42079  is  perfectly  plain,  with^the  exception  of  a slightly  raised  ridge 
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No.  42069 


No.  42068 
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around  the  top  part  of  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  which  may  have  been  large,  and 
was  covered  with  markings,  which  are  very  indistinct.  It  has  all  the  appearance 
of  great  age  and  is  somewhat  worn. 

The  other  pipe,  No.  42079,  is  a very  unique  pipe  of  this  kind.  The  per- 
forations are  well  made,  and,  like  most  pipes,  it  is  not  worn,  as  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Indians  not  to  smoke  with  the  pipe  between  their  teeth. 

* * * 


On  page  91  we  illustrate  four  portions  of  effigy  clay  pipes.  The  faces  are 
all  well  made,  and  the  markings  on  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  are  seen  in  each  of  them. 
There  is  evidence  of  considerable  art  in  their  make-up.  The  art  of  the  American 
Indian  is  brought  out  very  largely  in  their  pipes,  and  necessitates  the  belief 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a stage  of  considerable  development  in  the  various 
artistic  forms  which  they  shaped  out  of  clay. 

* * * 


Figures  Nos.  42069  and  42068  are  very  fine  specimens  of  chert  implements 
(procured  from  Mr.  Colles)  and  were  found  in  the  county  of  Kent.  No.  42068 
has  evidently  been  a large  knife  used  for  some  agricultural  purposes,  or  for 
cutting  flesh.  No.  42069  is  a spearhead,  well  made,  and  well  finished.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  material,  and  were  probably  made  from  the  flint  of  Lake 
Erie.  They  are  ten  inches  long,  by  three  and  a quarter  inches  wide.  The 
knife  is  slightly  chipped  on  one  side,  where  it  was  broken  and  evidently  repaired 
afterwards. 


* * * 


Figures  Nos.  42838  and  42841  are  drills  procured  from  Mr.  Codes  and  found 
in  the  County  of  Kent.  The  longer  one  is  an  exceedingly  fine  drill,  wed  made, 
and  the  top  of  it  wed  suited  to  fit  on  a shaft  for  drilling  purposes.  The  smaller 
drill,  which  has  evidently  been  chipped,  shows  the  effect  of  use. 

* * * 

Figure  No.  42803  is  a stone  artifact  procured  from  Mr.  Codes,  of  Chatham, 
Ontario.  Its  uses  are  unknown,  and  by  whom  manufactured  is  somewhat  of  a 
guess.  It  is  rather  rough  in  appearance,  with  a pecked  ridge  down  the  centre 
on  both  sides.  The  boring  on  the  upper  part  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  it  has  no  appearance  of  going  any  farther.  It  is  an  unique  object  in  the 
Museum.  Though  found  in  the  County  of  Kent,  it  may  have  been  originally 
made  by  the  Mound  Builders,  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  their  material.  It 
was  evidently  not  manufactured  by  the  Attiwandaron  Indians,  as  a great  many 
objects  found  in  their  district  got  their  origin  from  the  other  side  and  were 
brought  here  in  exchange.  Moorehead  illustrates  an  artifact  similar  to  this 
on  page  366  in  “The  Stone  Age.” 
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No.  42803 
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No.  41817  No.  42371 

Figures  Nos.  41817  and  42371  are  gorgets  that  are  not  by  any  means  common. 
They  are  made  of  cannel  coal,  beautifully  polished,  and  nicely  finished.  The 
one  procured  for  the  Museum  from  Mr.  Colles  is  well  shaped,  nicely  perforated, 
and  shows  its  age  in  its  mottled  appearance,  anterior  surface.  The  other, 
No.  42371,  differs  in  shape,  is  exceedingly  well  polished,  and  was  procured  from 
A.  F.  Steels,  of  Hyde  Park  Corners,  Ontario,  and  found  on  lot  30,  con.  4,  London 
Township.  They  are  scarce,  as  we  have  only  four  more  such  productions  from 
cannel  coal  in  the  Provincial  Museum.  The  drilling  of  the  holes  in  them  cor- 
respond with  that  in  the  stone  gorgets  that  are  so  numerous.  These  artifacts 
were  probably  brought  from  the  coal  districts  further  south,  and  might  have 
been  numerous,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  very  inflammable,  and  were 
easily  destroyed  and,  consequently,  are  not  likely  to  be  found  very  often. 
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No.  42390 
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Figure  No.  42390  is  a serpent  wound  around  a tree,  found  in  Kent  County 
and  procured  from  H.  A.  Van  Winckel,  Toronto.  The  specimen  is  an  unique  one 
and  the  work  thereon  is  exceedingly  well  done.  It  probably  represented  a 
garter  snake.  The  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  finish  of  the  head,  is  exceedingly 
artistic,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  used  as  a house  ornament.  In 
their  bark  houses  they  usually  had  a shelf  around  the  top,  on  which  articles 
of  this  kind  were  placed,  either  for  religious  or  ceremonial  purposes. 

Serpent  worship,  we  know,  existed  from  time  immemorial,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  was  quite  common  amongst  the  Indian  races.  They 


No.  42384 

paid  their  respects  to  the  serpent.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  are  serpent  mounds 
that  were  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  we  have  also  one  or  two  serpent 
mounds  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which  were  probably  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Indians. 


* * * 


Figure  No.  42384  is  a carved  head  of  a snake.  Its  mouth  and  eyes  are 
brought  out  very  well,  and  the  shape  of  its  head  is  good.  It  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  a rattle  snake’s  head,  and  was  evidently  used  as  a charm  or  some 
such  article,  to  be  carried  in  their  medicine  pouches,  or  used  by  the  medicine 
man  to  charm  his  patients. 
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No.  42389 
* * ❖ 

Figure  No.  42391  is  evidently  a pipe  in  the  process  of  making.  The  pipe  hole 
is  well  finished  and  the  boring  for  the  stem  is  only  started.  The  bird  form 
illustrates  the  wings  and  feet  of  the  bird  remarkably  well,  and  its  head  shows  up. 
The  stem  hole  is  between  the  feet  at  the  base  of  the  pipe.  The  tobacco  bowl- 
comes  in  from  the  tail  of  the  bird.  It  is  well  done.  The  pecking  on  it  is  well 
seen  and  well  marked.  The  head  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  beak,  which 
is  slightly  broken  off  and  shorter  than  it  has  been. 


Figure  No.  42389  represents  an  owl  sitting.  It  also  comes  from  Kent 
county.  It  is  remarkably  well  finished.  The  wings  are  well  formed  at  either 
side,  and  the  feet,  with  claws  on,  are  shown  at  the  base.  This  bird  was  also 
manufactured  by  the  pecking  process,  and  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  fracture  on  the  nose.  It  is  also  an  unique  object  in  the  Museum,  and, 
from  the  place  in  which  it  was  found,  was  probably  manufactured  by  the  Atti- 
wandaron  Indians,  as  many  good  specimens  come  from  that  district. 
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On  page  101  is  a series  of  pipes  and  portions  of  pipes,  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  J.  Allan  Blair,  of  Duntroon,  Ontario,  and  found  in  the  supposed 
village  site  of  Etharita.  The  three  upper  pipes  in  the  photo-engravure  are 
stone. 

No.  43033  has  been  a beautiful,  though  exceedingly  small,  pipe.  It  has  a 
face  showing  just  above  where  the  stem  goes  in.  On  the  back  of  the  place 
where  that  head  is,  there  is  also  a small  representation  of  a figure-head,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  pipe,  facing  the  other  way,  are  the  remains  of  another  face, 
constituting  three  faces  on  the  one  pipe.  It  is  very  small  but  exceedingly  well 
made,  and  when  it  was  perfect  must  have  looked  very  well. 

No.  43032.  This  is  a small  bowl-shaped  pipe,  with  a carved  face  just 
above  where  the  perforations  for  the  carrying  stream  of  the  pipe  are  situated. 


No.  42391 


The  perforation  for  the  stem  is  large,  and  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  fairly  com- 
modious for  its  size.  It  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  a small  pipe,  and  is  unique 
as  far  as  the  Museum  is  concerned. 

No.  43015  is  also  an  effigy  pipe,  with  a face  made  to  face  the  smoker.  The 
bowl  is  quite  small,  as  is  also  the  perforation  for  the  stem.  It  is  a sandstone 
pipe,  and  evidently,  when  new,  was  fairly  good. 

The  other  five  pipes  in  the  photo-engravure,  on  the  same  page,  show  the 
head  of  a wolf,  and  a man’s  head,  with  the  face  exceedingly  well  brought  out. 
It  is  fairly  well  carved,  but  is  somewhat  defaced.  The  other  two  pipe  heads 
are  well  engraved  and  well  finished,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  broken  part, 
where  they  are  detached  from  the  pipe. 
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No.  43033 
No.  43040 
No.  43038 


No.  43032 
No.  43037 


No.  43015 
No.  43036 
No.  43039 
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In  43039  we  have  an  eagle’s  head.  It  is  exceedingly  well  made  and  its 
bill  is  well  brought  out.  All  these  were  found  on  lots  28  and  29,  concession  9, 
Nottawasaga  township.  The  Indians  living  there  at  the  time  must  have  been 
very  clever  and  artistic  in  their  manufacture  of  pipes. 


Nos.  43034,  40582,  39333,  39205,  40686 
Stone  Pipes 

Of  the  many  stone  pipes  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum,  there  are  some 
few  exactly  the  same,  and  many  of  them  unfinished.  The  unfinished  stone 
pipes  were  mostly  surface  finds  and  show  the  method  of  manufacture. 
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No.  43035 


Nos.  42463  and  42464 
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On  page  102  we  represent  five  stone  pipes.  The  upper  one,  No.  43034, 
was  the  gift  of  J.  Allan  Blair,  Duntroon,  Ontario.  It  is  a beautifully  shaped 
sandstone  pipe,  well  finished,  and  perfect  in  its  outline. 

The  other  four  pipes  came  in  the  Chadd  collection.  The  photo-engravure 
represents  them  as  full  size.  They  were  found  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Prince  Edward  Island.  They  are  excellent  specimens,  all  being  perfect. 
The  lower  one  is  an  unique  pipe,  small,  but  perfect  in  its  outline. 


* ^ * 

Figure  No.  43035  is  an  unfinished  pipe  presented  to  the  Museum  by  J.  Allan 
Blair,  of  Duntroon,  Ontario,  and  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  unfinished 
pipes  in  the  Museum  number  some  seventy-two,  and  show  the  method  of  manu- 
facture very  well.  In  this  pipe  there  is  no  perforation  started.  The  bowl  of 
the  pipe  was  carefully  made.  The  pipes  in  the  Provincial  Museum  show  con- 
siderable artistic  skill,  entailing  a length  of  time  and  labour  in  their  manufacture. 


He 


Figures  Nos.  42463  and  42464  are  gorgets  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the 
late  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Parkhill,  Ontario.  They  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parkhill,  and  are  fairly  good  specimens  of  the  kind.  These  gorgets  are  made 
of  slate.  The  gorgets  of  Ontario  are  mostly  made  of  slate,  catlinite,  sandstone, 
syenite,  or  mica  schist.  A large  number  of  them  have  two  perforations  and 
many  of  them  more.  We  have  some  seven  hundred  specimens  in  the  Museum, 
of  all  shapes  and  many  of  them  perforated  in  a number  of  places.  The  usual 
perforation  is  either  one  in  the  centre,  or  two,  one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the 
lower  portion.  In  these  two  specimens  from  Dr.  Fraser  we  have  two  perfora- 
tions in  the  usual  places  in  the  centre,  and  in  one  of  them  there  are  two  perfora- 
tions on  the  side,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  other  one.  What  they  were  used 
for  is  largely  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  perforation  in  the  upper  one  looks 
like  the  one  perforation  made  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  other 
two  perforations,  which  are  similar,  look  as  if  they  had  been  done  at  different 
times.  The  same  with  the  lower  specimen;  the  two  perforations,  that  have 
been  made  first,  are  nearly  central,  and  the  other  two  are  at  the  side,  and  have 
been  bored  at  a different  time,  and  with  a different  drill. 


* * * 


Figure  No.  42460,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Fraser, 
Parkhill,  Ontario,  and  found  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  It  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  problematical  form.  It  is  made  of  sandstone  and  has  been  chipped 
on  its  outer  edge  and  on  its  lower  side.  The  hole  on  the  upper  part  is  small, 
only  M inch  in  depth.  It  is  uniformly  made  and  has  an  elevated  ridge  on  both 
sides — similar  to  many  objects  of  this  kind.  To  what  use  it  was  put  I am  not 
able  to  say,  as  the  hole  is  extended  only  a short  distance  from  the  top.  It  is 
also  an  unique  specimen,  being  the  only  one  in  the  Museum  of  this  size.  We 
have  a number  of  smaller  ones. 
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No.  42460 
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The  skull,  which  we  illustrate,  in  connection  with  the  skeleton,  was  unearthed 
at  Islington,  while  grading  the  ground  for  the  new  High  School.  The  location 
is  on  Montgomery  Road,  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Dundas  Street, 
Islington,  the  property  being  part  of  Lot  8,  Concession  B,  Etobicoke.  The  soil 
is  light  sand,  and  the  skeleton  was  unarthed  by  teamsters,  while  using  their 
scrapers  in  the  grading  process.  The  exact  spot  where  the  bones  were  uncovered 
was  a little  mound,  or  slightly  elevated  area,  which  was  composed  entirely  of 
light  sand. 
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SELECTIONS 

THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
Where  Did  the  American  Indian  Come  From? 

“The  answer  to  this  question  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  Dr.  Ales 
Hrdlica,  the  anthropologist,  gives  his  opinions  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
Report  for  1923.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  quite  clearly  shown  that  the 
American  Indian  came  over  from  Asia.  He  says  that  the  Indian’s  ancestors 
came  in  relatively  modern  times,  by  which  he  means  a few  thousand  years  at 
the  most.  He  believes  that  the  remains  of  man  in  northeastern  Asia  are  not 
very  old,  perhaps  going  back  as  far  as  what  is  called  the  neolithic  age,  say, 
12,000  years  B.  C.  So  there  is  no  evidence  that  man  was  in  northeastern  Asia 
before  the  neolithic  age,  hence  the  people  who  came  across  to  America  could 
not  have  come  before  12,000  B.  C.  Perhaps,  says  Hrdlicka,  you  can  put  the 
date  of  their  coming  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  years  ago. 

Other  scientists,  considering  paleontological  and  geological  evidence,  believe 
that  man  may  have  been  in  America  before  the  glacial  age,  a geologic  period 
preceding  the  neolithic  age.” 

* * * 

Travel  by  Land  and  Water 

“From  a period  long  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  Indian  was 
familiar  with  places  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  one  another.  . . . 
Yet  the  North  American  Indian  had  poor  facilities  for  getting  about  on  land. 
The  Arctic  peoples,  however,  with  their  sleds  and  dogs,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  pioneers  of  fast  travel.  . . . The  Algonquian  tribes  of  northern  Canada, 
together  with  the  Athapascans  in  the  Mackenzie  river  country,  also  used  the 
dog  and  sled  for  transportation  and  travel.  South  of  this  region  the  tribes  had 
everywhere  to  walk  until  the  Spaniard  introduced  the  horse.  ...  In  common 
use  among  the  Plains  tribes  was  the  travois,  a sort  of  sledge  or  litter,  drawn  by 
a single  horse  or  dog.  . . . Boats  included  various  kinds  of  watercraft  used 
throughout  North  America,  wherever  waters  favoured.  . . . The  Eskimo  have 
two  forms — the  man’s  boat  and  the  woman’s  boat — made  by  stretching  a 
covering  of  seal  hide  over  a framework  of  whale  ribs  or  of  driftwood.  . . . The 
man’s  boat  is  one  of  the  most  effective  devices  for  water  travel  in  the  world.  . . . 
Immediately  in  touch  with  the  skin-boat  countries  all  around  the  Arctic  . . . 
existed  the  birch-bark  canoe.  . . . From  the  north  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  from  the  streams  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  dugout  canoes,  or  pirogues,  were  the  instruments  of 
navigation.  . . . On  the  west  coast  . . . excellent  dugout  canoes  were  made 
from  giant  cedar  and  other  light  wood,  some  of  them  nearly  100  feet  long.” 

* * * 


Shelters 

The  culture  status  of  a people — the  particular  stage  of  their  religious,” 
social,  technical  and  esthetic  development — goes  far  toward  determining  the 
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character  of  their  buildings.  . . . The  snow  house  is  particularly  a product  of 
the  North  where  are  constructed  dwellings  of  snow  and  ice  unique  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  . . . The  houses  of  the  northwest  coast  derive  their  character 
largely  from  the  vast  forests  of  yellow  cedar.  . . . They  mark  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  native  tribes  in  wood  construction  that  has  been  observed. 
. . . The  lot  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  fell  in  the  midst  of  a vast  region  of  cliffs  and 
plateaus,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  admitted  of  the  growth  of  large  com- 
munities and  where  the  ready-quarried  stone,  with  scarcity  of  wood,  led  inevitably 
to  the  building  of  houses  of  masonry.  . . . The  nearest  approach  to  permanent 
house  construction  observed  in  eastern  United  States  is  found  in  the  clay- 
covered  wattle-work  walls  of  the  more  southerly  tribes.  ...  In  the  south  of 
the  pacific  slope  timber  and  earth,  rocks  and  caves,  rushes,  bark,  grass  and 
brush  in  turn  played  their  part  in  the  very  primitive  house-making  achievements 
of  the  strangely  diversified  tribesmen.  ...  In  the  highlands  of  the  great 
Divide  and  in  the  vast  inland  basins  of  the  north  houses  of  bark,  grass,  reeds, 
the  skins  of  animals  and  rough  timbers  covered  with  earth  gave  only  necessary 
shelter  from  the  winter  blasts.  . . . The  forest-covered  east,  the  palisaded 
fortress  and  the  longhouse  of  the  Iroquois  mark  the  highest  limits  in  the  building 
arts.  On  the  Gulf  Coast  simple  pile  dwellings  set  in  the  shallow  waters  were 
all  that  the  conditions  of  existence  in  a mild  climate  required.  . . . The  dwell- 
ings of  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  plains  were  generally  portable  skin  tents  or 
tipis.  . . . The  erection  of  houses  was  usually  attended  with  great  ceremony, 
particularly  when  the  time  for  dedication  came.” 


* * * 

Cultivation  of  the  Soil 

The  Indians  were  generally  found,  from  the  border  of  the  western  plains  to 
the  Atlantic,  dwelling  in  settled  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil.  . . . We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  maize,  without  which  the  peopling  of  America  would 
probably  have  been  delayed  for  a century;  also  from  them  the  whites  learned 
the  methods  of  planting,  storing,  and  using  it.  . . . Beans,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  gourds,  and  the  sunflower  were  also  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  especially  in  what  are  now  the  southern  states.  . . . The  native  popu- 
lation of  the  section  now  embraced  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  not  only  culti- 
vated the  soil,  but  relied  on  agriculture  to  a large  extent  for  subsistence.  . . . 
These  Indians  had  learned  the  art  of  irrigating  their  fields  before  the  appearance 
of  the  white  man  on  the  continent.  . . . The  sunflower  was  cultivated  to  a 
limited  extent  both  by  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  those  of  the  Pueblo 
region  for  its  seeds,  which  were  eaten  after  being  parched  and  ground  into  meal 
between  two  stones.  . . . Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Indians  did 
not  use  fertilizers,  there  is  evidence  that  they  did.  . . . The  implements  they 
used  in  cultivating  the  ground  are  described  as  'wooden  howes’  and  'spades 
made  of  hardwood.’  . . . Hariot  says,  'The  women,  with  short  pickers  or 
parers  (because  they  use  them  sitting)  of  a foot  long,  and  about  five  inches  in 
breadth,  do  only  break  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  to  raise  up  the  weeds, 
grass  and  old  stubs  or  cornstalks  with  their  roots.’  It  was  a general  custom 
to  burn  over  the  ground  before  planting  in  order  to  free  it  from  weeds  and 
rubbish.  In  the  forest  region  patches  were  cleared  by  girdling  the  trees,  thus 
causing  them  to  die,  and  afterward  burning  them  down.” 
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Food 

The  areas  occupied  by  the  Indians  may  be  classed  as  supplying  predomin- 
antly animal  food,  vegetal  food,  and  mixed  diet.  . . . Vegetal  food  stuffs  are 
(1)  preagricultural,  or  the  gathering  of  self-sown  fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  and  roots; 
and  (2)  agricultural,  or  (a)  the  raising  of  root  crops,  and  ( b ) of  cereal  products, 
consisting  of  maize  and  wild  rice.  . . . Animal  food  was  obtained  from  the 
game  of  the  environment,  and  the  settlement  and  movements  of  some  tribes 
depended  largely  on  the  location  or  range  of  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  capable 
of  furnishing  an  adequate  food  supply;  while  the  limit  of  habitat  of  water 
animals,  as  the  salmon,  tended  to  restrict  the  range  of  other  tribes  to  the  places 
where  the  supply  could  be  gathered.  ...  In  general  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  the  diet  was  three-fourths  animal  food ; in  the  south  it  was 
three-fourths  vegetal ; while  with  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  mountains,  lakes  and 
plains  it  varied  according  to  the  food  supply.  ...  In  inhospitable  regions  the 
natives  subsisted  on  whatsoever  they  could  find.  . . . The  most  important 
food  plant  possessed  by  the  Indians  was  maize.  Next  in  order  of  importance 
came  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  squashes,  pumpkins,  melons  and  chile,  which  were 
grown  in  variety.  ...  In  general,  buffalo,  the  deer  family,  and  fish  were  the 
animals  most  used  for  food.  Some  woodland  tribes  depended  on  deer,  while 
the  coast  and  river  tribes  usually  made  special  use  of  fish  and  other  products 
of  the  water.  . . . The  range  of  game  animals  influenced  the  range  of  man  in 
America  quite  as  much  as  the  distribution  of  food  plants  predetermined  his 
natural  diffusion.  . . . The  Indian,  as  a rule,  preferred  cooked  food.  The 
Eskimo,  whose  name  signifies  ‘eaters  of  raw  flesh,’  ate  uncooked  meat  only  when 
absence  of  fuel  prohibited  cooking,  or  as  a side  dish.  . . . Among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  cooking  is  carried  to  a remarkable  degree  of  proficiency,  approaching 
in  variety  and  methods  the  art  among  civilized  peoples.  . . . The  methods  of 
cooking  among  the  meat-eating  tribes  were  broiling,  roasting,  and  boiling.  The 
tribes  whose  diet  was  approximately  vegetarian  practised  all  the  methods.  . . . 
Vegetal  food  stuffs  were  preserved  by  drying,  and  among  the  less  sedentary 
tribes  were  strung  or  tied  in  bundles  for  facility  of  transportation  or  storage.  . . . 
Animal  food,  from  its  perishable  character,  was  often  dried  or  frozen,  but  at 
times  was  preserved  by  smoking. 

* * * 

Tools  and  Weapons 

“The  Indians  of  North  America  were  in  the  stone  age  and  therefore  every 
device  with  which  the  arts  of  life  were  carried  on,  whether  implement,  tool,  or 
utensil,  was  in  harmony  with  this  grade  of  culture.  . . . The  simple  mechanical 
powers,  the  wedge,  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane  were  universally  understood. 

] . . . The  wheel  and  axle  were  entirely  unknown,  save  in  their  most  primitive 
form,  the  spindle.  Power  was  derived  from  the  muscle  of  the  worker.  . . . 
The  Indians  made  good  use  of  fire  in  clearing  ground  for  planting,  in  felling 
trees,  excavating  canoes,  and  making  pitch  and  glue.  For  offense,  striking 
weapons  were  of  stone,  bone  or  wood,  in  the  shape  of  clubs  or  balls,  and  into  the 
shapes  of  the  clubs  the  tribes  carved  a marvellous  amount  of  their  mythology. 
. . . Cutting  weapons,  before  the  introduction  of  iron,  were  made  of  stone  or 
copper;  piercing  weapons  were  of  any  hard  substance  that  would  take  a point. 

. . . The  most  common  defensive  weapon  was  the  shield,  the  making  of  which 
was  attended  with  great  ceremony.” 
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Clothing 

“The  tribes  of  northern  America  belong  in  general  to  the  wholly  clothed 
peoples,  the  exceptions  being  those  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  southern 
United  States  and  the  pacific  coast,  who  were  semi-clothed.  Tanned  skin  of 
the  deer  family,  dressed  fur  skins  and  pelts  of  birds  sewed  together,  the  hide 
of  the  buffalo,  elk  or  moose  skin,  fabrics  of  bark,  hair,  fur,  mountain-sheep, 
wool,  feathers  and  cotton  were  materials  used  for  clothing.  . . . Climate, 
environment,  elevation  and  oceanic  currents  determined  the  materials  used  for 
clothing  as  much  as  the  demand  for  clothing.  Sinew  from  the  tendons  of  the 
larger  animals  was  the  usual  sewing  material,  but  fibres  of  plants  . . . were 
also  employed.  . . . The  older  needlework  is  of  exceptionally  good  character 
and  shows  great  skill  with  the  awl.  . . . The  costume  presented  tribal  differ- 
ences in  cut,  colour,  and  ornamentation.  . . . Shortly  after  the  advent  of 
whites  Indian  costume  was  profoundly  modified  over  a vast  area  of  America  by 
the  copying  of  European  dress  and  the  use  of  traders’  stuffs.” 

* * * 


Religion 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  Indians  may  be  described  in  two  groups — 
those  that  concern  the  individual,  and  those  that  concern  the  social  group,  such 
as  tribe  and  clan.  The  fundamental  concept  bearing  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  individual  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  magic  power,  which  may  influence 
the  life  of  man,  and  which  in  turn  may  be  influenced  by  human  activity.  In 
this  sense  magic  power  must  be  understood  as  the  wonderful  qualities  which 
are  believed  to  exist  in  objects,  animals,  men,  spirits,  or  deities,  and  which  are 
superior  to  the  natural  qualities  of  man.  This  idea  of  magic  power  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  that  occur  among  all  Indian  tribes.  . . . These 
religious  concepts  deal  largely  with  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  magic 
power,  and  are  specialized  in  accordance  with  their  general  mythological  con- 
cepts, which  determine  largely  the  degree  to  which  the  powers  are  personified 
as  animals,  spirits,  or  deities.  . . . Another  group  of  concepts  . . . refers  to 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  internal  states,  so  far  as  these  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  will,  and  are  therefore  considered  as  subject  to  external  magic 
influences.  Most  important  among  these  are  dreams,  sickness,  and  death.  . . . 
All  the  Indian’s  actions  are  regulated  by  the  desire  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
those  friendly  to  him,  and  to  control  those  that  are  hostile.  The  first  means 
of  retaining  the  good  will  of  the  friendly  power  is  the  strict  observance  of  a 
great  variety  of  proscriptions.  An  important  group  of  these  may  be  combined 
under  the  term  ‘taboo.’  Food  taboos  are  particularly  common.  . . . Not  less 
numerous  are  the  taboos  of  work.  . . . The  Indian  is  not  satisfied  to  avoid 
the  ill  will  of  the  powers,  but  he  tries  also  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own 
needs.  . . . Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  method  of  gaining  control  over 
supernatural  powers  is  that  of  the  acquisition  of  one  of  them  as  a personal 
protector.  . . . Indians  believe  that  wonderful  power  may  be  attained  by 
inheritance.  . . . Other  means  of  controlling  the  powers  of  nature  are  by  prayer, 
which  may  be  directed  either  to  the  protecting  spirit  of  the  individual  or  to 
other  powers.  ...  or  by  incantations,  which  in  a way  are  related  to  prayers, 
but  which  act  rather  through  the  magic  influence  of  the  words.  . . . The  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  may  be  invoked  through  the  use  of  charms.  . . . and  of 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  are  not  so  strongly  developed 
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in  North  America  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  . . . There  is  also 
found  among  most  Indian  tribes  the  idea  that  the  supernatural  powers,  if 
offended  by  transgressions  of  rules  of  conduct,  may  be  propitiated  by  punish- 
ment. . . . The  belief  that  certain  individuals  can  acquire  control  over  the 
powers  has  also  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  used  to  harm  enemies. 
The  possession  of  such  control  is  not  always  beneficial  but  may  be  used  also 
for  purposes  of  witchcraft.  . . . Besides  those  manifestations  of  religious 
belief  that  relate  to  the  individual,  religion  has  become  closely  associated  with 
the  social  structure  of  the  tribes;  so  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  can  be 
understood  only  in  connection  with  the  social  organization  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

* * * 

“The  mythologies  of  the  several  stocks  of  the  Red  Race  differ  widely  in 
conception  and  detail,  and  this  has  led  many  hasty  investigators  to  form  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  therefore  of  separate  origin.  But  careful  study  has 
proved  that  they  accord  with  all  great  mythological  systems  in  their  funda- 
mental principles,  and  therefore  with  each  other.  The  idea  of  God,  often 
strange  and  grotesque  perhaps,  were  nevertheless  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
Indian  mythologies.  Each  division  of  the  race  possessed  its  own  word  to  signify 
‘spirit.’  Some  of  these  words  meant  ‘that  which  is  above,’  ‘the  higher  one,’ 
‘the  invisible,’  and  these  attributes  accorded  to  deity  show  that  the  original 
Indian  conception  of  it  was  practically  the  same  as  those  which  obtained  among 
the  primitive  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  idea  of  God  was  that  of  a great 
prevailing  force  who  resided  in  ‘the  sky’.” 

* * * 

“To  turn  to  more  substantial  conclusions  concerning  the  racial  affinities 
of  the  Red  Man,  we  find  that  it  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that  anything 
like  a reasoned  scientific  argument  has  been  arrived  at.  Founding  upon  recently 
acquired  geological,  anthropological,  and  linguistic  knowledge,  inquirers  into 
the  deeper  realms  of  American  ethnology  have  solved  the  question  of  how  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  peopled,  and  the  arguments  they  adduce  are  so  con- 
vincing in  their  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unbiased  persons. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  presence  of  man  in  the  Old  World  dates  from 
an  epoch  so  far  distant  as  to  be  calculated  only  by  reference  to  geological  periods 
of  which  we  know  the  succession  but  not  the  duration,  and  research  has  proved 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Although  man  undoubtedly 
found  his  way  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  the  period  at  which  he  did  so 
is  so  remote  that  for  all  practical  purposes  he  may  be  said  to  have  peopled  both 
hemispheres  simultaneously.  Indeed,  his  relative  antiquity  in  each  has  no 
bearing  on  the  history  of  his  advancement.” 

* * * 

“The  advance  in  civilization  attained  by  the  peoples  of  America  must  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
especially  if  it  be  viewed  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  isolated 
races  occupying  a peculiar  environment.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  cultures  and  mythologies  of  old  Mexico  and  Peru  were  evolved  without 
foreign  assistance  or  intervention,  that,  in  fact,  they  were  distinctively  and 
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solely  the  fruit  of  American  aboriginal  thought  evolved  upon  American  soil. 
An  absorving  chapter  in  the  story  of  human  advancement  is  provided  by  these 
peoples,  whose  architecture,  arts,  graphic  and  plastic,  laws  and  religions  prove 
them  to  have  been  the  equals  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
the  superiors  of  the  primitive  races  of  Europe,  who  entered  into  the  heritage 
of  civilization  through  the  gateway  of  the  East.  The  aborigines  of  ancient 
America  had  evolved  for  themselves  a system  of  writing  which  at  the  period  of 
their  discovery  was  approaching  the  alphabetic  type,  a mathematical  system 
unique  and  by  no  means  despicable,  and  an  architectural  science  in  some  respects 
superior  to  any  of  which  the  Old  World  could  boast.  Their  legal  codes  were 
reasonable,  and  founded  upon  justice;  and  if  their  religions  were  tainted  with 
cruelty,  it  was  a cruelty  which  they  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  as  the  doom 
placed  upon  them  by  sanguinary  and  insatiable  deities  and  not  by  any  human 
agency.” 

* * * 


“The  native  American  priesthood,  whether  known  as  medicine  men,  shamans , 
or  wizards,  were  in  most  tribes  a caste  apart,  exercising  not  only  the  priestly 
functions,  but  those  of  physician  and  prophet  as  well.  The  name  ‘medicine- 
men’ therefore,  is  scarcely  a misnomer.  They  were  skilled  in  the  handling  of 
occult  forces  such  as  hypnotism,  and  thus  exercising  unlimited  sway  over  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  tribe.  But  we  shall  first  consider  them  in  their  religious 
aspect.  In  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  the  priesthood  was  a hereditary  office; 
in  others  it  was  obtained  through  natural  fitness  or  revelation  in  dreams. 

It  was,  however,  as  healers  that  the  medicine-men  were  pre-eminent. 
The  Indian  assigns  all  illness  or  bodily  discomfort  to  supernatural  agency.  He 
cannot  comprehend  that  indisposition  may  arise  within  his  own  system,  but 
believes  that  it  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  external  source.  Some 
supernatural  being  whom  he  has  offended,  the  soul  of  an  animal  which  he  has 
slain,  or  perhaps  a malevolent  sorcerer  torments  him.  If  the  bodies  of  man- 
kind were  not  afflicted  in  this  mysterious  manner  their  owners  would  endure 
forever.  When  the  Indian  falls  sick  he  betakes  himself  to  a medicine-man, 
to  whom  he  relates  his  symptoms,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  him  with  any 
circumstances  which  he  may  suspect  of  having  brought  about  his  condition.” 


* * * 


“If  human  interest  is  craved  for  by  any  man,  let  him  turn  to  the  narratives 
of  Garcilasso  el  Inca  de  la  Vega  and  Ixtilxochitl,  representatives  and  last  des- 
cendants of  the  Peruvian  and  Tezcucan  monarchies,  and  read  there  the  frightful 
story  of  the  path  to  fortune  of  red-heeled  Pizarro  and  cruel  Cortes,  of  the  horrible 
cruelties  committed  upon  the  red  man,  whose  colour  was  ‘that  of  the  devil,’ 
of  the  awful  pageant  of  gold-sated  pirates  laden  with  the  treasures  of  palaces, 
of  the  stripping  of  temples  whose  very  bricks  were  of  gold,  whose  very  drain- 
pipes were  of  silver,  of  rapine,  and  the  sacrilege  of  high  places,  of  porphyry 
gods  dashed  down  the  pyramidal  sides  of  lofty  teocallis,  of  princesses  torn  from 
the  very  steps  of  the  throne — ay,  read  these  for  the  most  wondrous  tales  ever 
writ  by  the  hand  of  man,  tales  by  the  side  of  which  the  fables  of  Araby  seem 
dim — the  story  of  a clash  of  worlds,  the  conquest  of  a new,  of  an  isolated  hemis- 
phere.” 
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‘ ‘Apart  from  the  treatment  which  they  meted  out  to  the  subject  races 
under  their  sway,  the  rule  of  the  Inca  monarchs  was  enlightened  and  contained 
the  elements  of  high  civilization.  It  is  scarcely  clear  whether  the  Inca  race 
arrived  in  the  country  at  such  a date  as  would  have  permitted  them  to  profit 
by  adopting  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Andean  people  who  preceeded  them. 
But  it  may  be  affirmed  that  their  arrival  considerably  post-dated  the  fall  of 
the  megalithic  empire  of  the  Andeans,  so  that  in  reality  their  civilization  was 
of  their  own  manufacture.  As  architects  they  were  by  no  means  the  inferiors 
of  the  prehistoric  race,  if  the  examples  of  their  art  did  not  bulk  so  massively, 
and  the  engineering  skill  with  which  they  pushed  along,  straight  tunnels  through 
vast  mountains  and  bridged  seemingly  impassable  gorges  still  excites  the  wonder 
of  modern  experts.  They  also  made  long,  straight  roads  after  the  most  im- 
proved macadamized  model.  Their  temples  and  palaces  were  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver  images  and  ornaments;  symptuous  baths  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water  by  means  of  pipes  laid  in  the  earth  were  to  be  found  in  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility,  and  much  luxury  and  real  comfort  prevailed. ” 

* * * 

“Most  of  the  tribes  of  North  America  had  evolved  a rude  system  of  picture- 
writing. This  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  figures  of  natural  objects  con- 
nected by  symbols  having  arbitrary  or  fixed  meanings.  Thus  the  system  was 
both  ideographic  and  pictographic;  that  is,  it  represented  to  some  extent  abstract 
ideas  as  well  as  concrete  objects.  These  scripts  possessed  so  many  arbitrary 
characters,  and  again  so  many  symbols  which  possessed  different  meanings 
under  varying  circumstances,  that  to  interpret  them  is  a task  of  the  greatest 
complexity.  They  were  usually  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  seasonal 
calendars,  and  sometimes  the  records  of  the  tribe  were  preserved  by  their  means.” 

* * * 

“The  utmost  severity  attached  to  the  observation  of  totemic  law  and 
custom,  to  break  which  was  regarded  as  a serious  crime.  Indeed,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  infringing  it,  so  powerful  are  habit  and  the  force  of  association.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  specify  here  the  numerous  customs  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  outcome  of  the  totemic  system,  for  many  of  these  have  little  in  common 
with  mythology  proper.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  observed  with  a 
rigour  beside  which  the  rules  of  the  religions  of  civilized  peoples  appear  lax 
and  indulgent.” 
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NEW  MATERIAL 


41817-41970— Procured  from  A.  F.  Steels,  Hyde  Park  Corners,  Ontario. 

41817 — Large  black  stone  gorget,  Lot  .30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41818 — Part  of  sandstone  gorget,  Lot  28,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41819 — Unfinished  pendant,  Lot  28,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41820 — Small  gorget  or  pendant,  Lot  29,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41821 — Large  slate  hatchet-shaped  implement,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41822 — Unfinished  sandstone  pipe,  Lot  26,  Con.  3,  London  Tp. 

41823 — Clay  pipe,  Lot  26,  Con.  3,  London  Tp. 

41824-41826 — Clay  pipe  bowls,  Lot  3,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41827 — Stone  pipe,  Lot  28,  Con.  3,  London  Tp. 

41828— Shell  bead,  Lot  29,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41829 — Stone  pipe  (fossil),  Lot  28,  Con.  3,  London  Tp. 

41830 — Stone  pipe  (fossil),  Lot  31,  Con.  3,  London  Tp. 

41831-41832 — Stone  beads,  Lot  29,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41833-41834 — Fragments  of  bone,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41835 — Horn  awl,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41836 — Stem  of  clay  pipe,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41837-41840 — Bone  beads,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41841-41861 — Bone  awls,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41862-41863 — Horn  awls,  Lot  30,  Con.  5,  London  Tp. 

41864-41867 — Fragments  of  gorgets,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41868 — Slate  implement,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41869-41888 — Stone  axes,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41889 — Sandstone  pestle,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41890-41892 — Stone  gouges,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41893-41900 — Stone  axes,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41901-41905 — Stone  Axes,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41906-41913 — Hammer  stones,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41914 — Horn  implement,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41915-41916 — Stone  implements,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41917 — Discoidal  stone,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41918-41919 — Stone  axes,  Lot,  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41920 — Twenty  fragments  of  pottery,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41921 — Twenty  fragments  of  pottery,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41922 — Thirty  fragments  of  pottery,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41923 — Thirty  fragments  of  pottery,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41924 — Twenty-four  fragments  of  clay  pipes,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41925 — Fifty  chert  arrow-heads,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41926 — Fifty  chert  arrow-heads,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41927 — Sixty-eight  chert  specimens,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41928 — Thirty  chert  specimens,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41929 — Twenty-three  chert  specimens,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41930 — Curved  chert  implement,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41931 — Bird  amulet  (head  off),  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41932-41936 — Scrapers  (chert),  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41937 — Curved  piece  of  slate  (showing  work),  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41938 — Shell  ornament,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41939-41940 — Drills  (chert),  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41941-41943 — Fragments  of  drills,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41944-41949 — Small  adzes  or  chisels,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41950 — Small  chert  implement,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 

41951-41970 — Arrow-heads,  Lot  30,  Con.  4,  London  Tp. 


41971-42370 — Procured  from  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  Chatham,  Ontario. 

41971-41981 — Hammer  stones. 

41982-41987 — Stone  gouges. 

41988 — Ice  pick  (slate). 

41989 — War  club — Northwest  Territories. 

41990-41993 — Grooved  axes. 

41994 — Hammer  stone. 

41995 — Round  flat  stone — hollowed. 

41996-42000 — Perfectly  round  stones. 

42001-42037 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 
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42038 — Ice  pick. 

42039 — Catlinite  pipe. 

42040 — Stone  tube. 

42041 — Bird  amulet. 

42042 — Bar  amulet. 

42043 — Stone  tube. 

42044-42054— Gorgets. 

42055 — Bird  amulet. 

42056-42057 — Perfectly  round  stones. 

42058 — Well-finished  stone  object,  hollowed  out  on  the  under  side,  with  two  holes  drilled  upwards 
and  one  hole  through  the  side. 

42059 — Unfinished  banner  stone. 

42060 — Fragment  of  banner  stone. 

42061-42064 — Butterfly  banner  stones. 

42065 — Oval-shaped  stone  tube. 

42066-42067 — Banner  stones. 

42068 — Large  chert  head — not  notched. 

42069 — Large  chert  head,  notched. 

42070 — Chert  implement,  sharp  at  both  ends. 

42071 — Copper  spear-head,  Kent  County. 

42072 — Snake-like  piece  of  slate  showing  considerable  work. 

42073 — T-shaped  object  of  Huronian  slate. 

42074 — Unfinished  object  of  soapstone. 

42075 — Clay  pot. 

42076 — Head  of  a bird  amulet. 

42077-42083 — Clay  pipes,  Kent  County. 

42084-42088 — Stone  pipes,  Kent  County. 

42089-42092 — Slate  implements,  Kent  County. 

42093 — Stone  bead,  Kent  County. 

42094-42095 — Stone  discs,  Kent  County. 

42096-42099 — Arrow-heads  (obsidian),  California,  U.S.A. 

42100-42102 — Scrapers  (chert). 

42103-42115 — Arrow-heads  (dark  gray  and  black  chert). 

42116-42140 — Arrow-heads,  Kent  County. 

42141-42143 — Large  spear-heads,  U.S.A. 

42144-42145 — Large  spear-heads,  Kent  County. 

42146-42200 — Notched  arrow-heads,  Kent  County. 

42201-42216 — Leaf-shaped  flints,  Kent  County. 

42217-42295 — Chert  heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  Kent  County 
42296 — White  chert  head,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

42297-42298 — Quartz  arrow-heads,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 

42299-42306 — Drills  (flint),  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

42307-42309 — Arrow-heads,  Mississippi,  U.S.A. 

42310-42311 — Arrow-heads,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

42312 — Arrow-head,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

42313 — Arrow-head,  New  York  State,  U.S.A. 

42314-42318 — Arrow-heads,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

42319-42332 — Perfect  arrow-heads,  Kent  County. 

42333-42353 — Small  perfect  arrow-heads,  Kent  County. 

42354-42362 — Arrow-heads,  Kent  County. 

42363 — Fragment  of  pottery,  Kent  County. 

42364 — Small  limestone  implement,  Kent  County. 

42365-42367 — Hammer  stones  (chert),  Kent  County. 

42368 — Pestle,  18  inches  long,  Kent  County. 

42369 — Pestle,  19  inches  long,  Kent  County. 

42370 — Fragment  of  pestle,  Kent  County. 


42371 — Gift  of  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  Chatham,  Ontario. 
42371 — Perfect  gorget  (black),  Kent  County. 


42372-42382 — Gift  of  Frank  Eames,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

42372 — Horn  hair  lariat,  Battleford,  Northwest  Territories. 

42373 — Stone  adze,  Chippewa. 

42374 — Spear-head  (chert),  collected  by  Earl  Winger,  Stevensville,  Ontario. 

42375 — Spear-head  (chert),  mouth  of  Black  Creek,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
42376-42378 — Fragments  of  pottery,  banks  of  the  Niagara  River. 

42379-42381 — Arrow-heads,  banks  of  the  Niagara  River. 

42382 — Metal  ring,  found  at  a spring,  South  Lake,  Ontario. 
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42383 — Gift  of  J.  N.  Lynde,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

42383 — Stone  adze,  Whitby  Tp.,  Ontario  County. 

42384-42391 — Procured  from  H.  A.  Van  Winckel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

42384 — Carved  stone  turtle  head,  Kent  County. 

42385 — Fish  (stone),  Kent  County. 

42386 — Human  head  (stone),  Kent  County. 

42387 — Pipe  bowl  stone  (human  head),  Kent  County. 

42388 — Slate  spear. 

42389 — Owl  in  sitting  position  (stone),  Kent  County. 

42390 — Serpent  wound  around  a stump,  Kent  County. 

42391 — Bird  form  (stone),  hole  bored  in  tail,  similar  to  a pipe,  stem  hole  unfinished,  Wayne  Co., 
Mich.,  U.S.A. 

42392-42393 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Road,  Ontario. 

42392 — Copper  spear  point,  Eldon  Tp. 

42393 — Flash  pan  of  flintlock  gun,  Eldon  Tp. 

42394 — Gift  of  Rev.  Father  Papineau,  Little  Current,  Ontario. 

42394 — Inlaid  slate  pipe. 

42395 — Gift  of  Milton  Virtue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

42395 — Arrow-head. 

42396-42409 — Gift  of  F.  D.  McLennan,  Cornwall,  Ontario. 

42396-42400 — Various  types  of  clay  heads,  San  Geronimo,  Mexico. 

42401 — Upper  part  of  small  clay  figure,  San  Geronimo,  Mexico. 

42402-42409 — Clay  counters  or  whorls,  San  Geronimo,  Mexico. 

42410-42425 — By  Exchange  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Barnard,  Seneca,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

42410 — Wooden  doll,  with  dress  and  snowshoes. 

42411 — Fur  pants. 

42412 — Fur  pants,  “Harbour  seal.” 

42413 — Fur  pants,  “Harbour  seal.” 

42414 — Fur  coat. 

42415 — Fur  coat,  “Harbour  seal.” 

42416 — Fur  boots. 

42417 — Boots,  sealhide. 

42418 — Moccasins,  sealhide. 

42419 — Shirt,  sealskin. 

42420 — Shirt,  sealskin. 

4242 1 — Arctic  dog  sled  robe. 

42422 — Dog  whip. 

42423 — Wooden  frame  for  carrying  baby. 

42424 — Painted  tapa  cloth. 

42425 — Object  made  from  various  skins. 

42426-42446 — Procured  from  W.  B.  Bemister,  Beaverton,  Ontario. 

42426 — Pair  of  beaded  moccasins  (Sioux). 

42427 — Stick  (Blood). 

42428 — Beaded  necklace  (Blood). 

42429 — War  feathers  (Blood). 

42430 — Beaded  paint  bag  (Blood). 

42431 — War  feathers  (owned  by  Red  Crow,  Chief  of  the  Blackfoot  Tribe). 

42432 — Pair  of  moccasins,  worked  with  quills  (Blackfoot). 

42433 — Pouch,  beaded. 

42434 — Pair  gloves  (Sioux),  Wood  Mountain,  1883. 

42435 — Beaded  case,  for  bone  needles  (Blood). 

42436 — Small  beaded  bag  (Sioux). 

42437 — Iron  axe,  found  at  Frog  Lake. 

42438-42439 — Stone  axes,  found  at  Frog  Lake. 

42440-42441 — Stone  axes,  found  at  Pagan  Reserve. 

42442 — Part  of  flint  lock  gun,  Red  River. 

42443 — Brass  wire  necklace,  Red  Crowfoot’s  squaw,  Chief  of  Blackfoot  Tribe. 

42444-42445 — Brass  wire  bracelets,  Red  Crowfoot’s  squaw,  Chief  of  Blackfoot  Tribe. 

42446 — Brass  finger  rings,  Red  Crowfoot’s  squaw,  Chief  of  Blackfoot  Tribe. 
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42447-42459 — Procured  from  C.  A.  Case,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

42447 — Red  flannel  shirt,  heavily  beaded. 

42448 — Beaded  tobacco  bag. 

42449 — Beaded  buckskin  gun  cover. 

42450 — Beaded  buckskin  coat. 

42451 — Leather  belt  with  hanging  beaded  decoration. 

42452 — Child’s  beaded  buckskin  coat. 

42453 — Squaw’s  beaded  necklace. 

42454 — Pair  of  beaded  moccasins. 

42455 — Stone  war  club,  beaded  handle. 

42456 — Clay  pot,  perfect. 

42457 — Beaded  saddle  bag. 

42458 — Stone  war  club,  horse-hair  handle. 

42459 — Pair  of  beaded  moccasins. 

42460-42755 — Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Fraser,  Parkhill,  Ontario. 

(LEFT  BY  WILL.) 

42460 — Butterfly  banner  stone. 

42461-42465— Gorgets. 

42466 — Part  of  gorget. 

42467 — Slate  knife. 

42468 — Fragment  of  banner  stone. 

42469 — Stone  axe. 

42470-42488— Gouges. 

42489-42557 — Arrow-heads,  Western. 

42558-42560 — Quartz  arrow-heads. 

42561-42625 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

42626-42629 — Obsidian  arrow-heads. 

42630-42682 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

42683-42719 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

42720 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

42721 — Fragment  of  stone  tube. 

42722-42754 — Flint  arrow-heads. 

42755 — Fossils. 


42756-42796 — Collected  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Orr,  Indian  Village  Site,  Master 
Heights,  Roselawn  Ave.,  N.  Toronto. 

42756-42759 — Clay  pipe  bowls. 

42760-42764 — Fragments  of  clay  pipe  bowls. 

42765-42769 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

42770 — Part  of  human  skull. 

42771 — Bone  needle. 

42772 — Large  antler  awl. 

42773-42778— Bone  needles. 

42779-42781— Bone  beads. 

42782-42783 — Foot  Bones. 

42784-42785— Teeth. 

42786 — Hammer  stone. 

42787 — Axe  or  adze. 

42788-42789 — Stone  implements. 

42790-42792 — Flint  chips. 

42793 — Piece  of  hematite. 

42794 — Large  piece  of  pottery. 

42795 — Five  hundred  pieces  of  pottery. 

42796 — Thirty-four  shells. 

42797-42971— Procured  from  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  Chatham,  Ontario 

42797 — Stone  pipe,  near  Morpeth,  Howard  tp. 

42798 — Catlinite  pipe,  modern,  S.  Dakota,  U.S.A. 

42799 — Stone  tube,  Kent  Co. 

42800 — Stone  tube,  Kent  Co. 

42801 — Butterfly  banner  stone,  Kent  Co. 

42802 — Fragment  of  butterfly  banner  stone,  Kent  Co. 

42803 — Banner  stone,  Kent  Co. 

42804-42808— Gorgets,  Kent  Co. 

42809 — Unfinished  gorget,  Kent  Co. 

42810 — Stone  pendant,  Kent  Co. 

42811 — Catlinite  spear,  modern,  Northwest  Territories. 

42812 — Clay  pipe,  Camden  Tp. 
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42813 — Grooved  axe,  Kent  Co. 

42814 — Grooved  hammer  stone,  Kent  Co. 

42815-42825 — Grooved  axes,  Kent  Co. 

42826-42827 — Hammer  stones,  Kent  Co. 

42828-42836 — Round  stones,  Kent  Co. 

42837-42841— Drills,  Kent  Co. 

42842-42847 — Arrow-heads,  chert,  Kent  Co. 

42848-42856 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42857-42864 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42865-42879 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42880-42903 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42904-42928 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42929-42971 — Arrow-heads,  chert.  “ 

42972-42974 — Gift  of  Wm.  Mansell,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

42972 — Iron  tomahawk,  Baby  Point,  Toronto. 

42973 — Iron  tomahawk,  Baby  Point,  Toronto. 

42974 — Worked  stone,  Baby  Point,  Toronto. 

42975 — Procured  from  L.  D.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario. 
42975 — Iron  tomahawk. 

42976 — Gift  of  H.  A.  Van  Winckel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
42976 — Corn  pounder,  Leeds  Co. 

42977-42979 — Gift  of  Robt.  E.  Frisby,  Estevan,  Sask. 
42977-42979— Petrified  wood. 

42980-43013 — From  Elgin  County,  Ontario. 

42980-42981 — Quartz  arrow-heads. 

42982-42990 — Flint  arrow-heads. 

42991-42993 — Spearheads. 

42994-42996 — Fragments  of  slate  knives. 

42997 — Fragment  of  spearhead. 

42998 — Fragment  of  ice  pick,  slate. 

42999 — Clay  pipe  bowl. 

43000 — Stone  axe. 

43001-43002 — Fragments  of  axes. 

43003-43004 — Bone  beads. 

43005 — Bone  spear-point. 

43006 — Piece  of  worked  bone. 

43007-43009 — Bear  teeth. 

43010 — Brass  armlet. 

43011-43012 — Flint  arrow-heads. 

43013 — Polished  slate. 

43014 — Gift  of  Angus  Buie,  Duntroon,  Ontario. 
43014 — Iron  tomahawk. 

43015-43182 — Gift  of  J.  Allan  Blair,  Duntroon,  Ontario. 

43015 — Stone  pipe,  NLz  Lot  26,  Con.  10,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43016 — Stone  pipe  stem,  NL?  Lot  26,  Con.  10,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43017 — Unfinished  stone  pipe,  Lot  26,  Con.  10,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43018 — Two  pieces  of  catlinite,  NK  Lot  26,  Con.  10,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43019 — Clay  pipe  bowl,  Lot  29,  Con.  11,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43020 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

43021 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe  bowl. 

43022 — Fragments  of  clay  pipe  stems  (3). 

43023 — Chert  scrapers  (3). 

43024 — Arrow-heads  (6). 

43025 — Gambling  stones  (3). 

43026 — Fragments  of  shell  (5) 

43027 — Wampum  bead. 

43028 — One  bead,  two  fragments. 

43029 — Two  pieces  of  bronze. 

43030 — Piece  of  pottery. 

43031 — Bear’s  tooth. 
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43032 — Soapstone  pipe,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43033 — Fragment  of  sandstone  pipe,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 
43034 — Stone  pipe,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43035 — Unfinished  stone  pipe,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 
43036-43038— Carved  human  heads,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 
43039 — Carved  owl  head,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43040 — Carved  wolf  head,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43041 — Stone  paint  pot,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43042 — Unfinished  stone  pipe,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43043 — Unfinished  pipe  stem,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  9,  Nottawasaga  Tp. 
43044-43048 — Fragments  of  stone  pipes. 

43049 — Eleven  gambling  stones. 

43050 — Piece  of  catlinite. 

43051 — Stone  implement. 

43052-43053 — Pieces  of  worked  sto  Le. 

43054 — Stone  axe. 

43055-43058 — Stone  pipe  stems. 

43059-43062 — Unfinished  pipes. 

43063-43072 — Worked  stones. 

43073 — Two  stone  ear  rings. 

43074 — Fragment  of  calcite  pipe. 

43075 — Two  pieces  of  qatlinite. 

43076-43102 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

43103 — Sixteen  fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

43104 — Clay  owl  head,  fragment. 

43105 — Eagle  head. 

43106-43110 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

43111-43142 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

43143-43149— Bone  beads. 

43150 — Bone  spear. 

43151-43155— Bears’  teeth. 

43156 — String  of  wampum  beads  (18). 

43157 — Canoe-shaped  piece  of  shell. 

43158-43159— Pieces  of  shell. 

43160 — Twenty-four  pieces  of  shell  wampum. 

4316 1 — 43 1 62 — Scrapers. 

43163 — Spear-head. 

43164 — Forty-eight  arrow-heads. 

43165 — Copper  bead. 

43166 — Bronze  furrel. 

43167 — Five  bronze  bangles. 

43168-43169 — Sheet  copper  bangles. 

43170-43171— Copper  lugs. 

43172-43176 — Axes  or  adzes. 

4317  7-43 1 7 8 — Stone  imp lemejnt . 

43179 — Thirty-four  fragments  of  pottery. 

43180 — Charred  corn. 

43181 — -Three  water-worn  stones. 

43182 — String  of  shells  (12). 


43183-43184 — Gift  of  Wm.  Carrell,  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan. 

43183 — Pemican  pounder,  picked  up  near  the  remains  of  a Teepe,  White  Bear,  Coulee,  Sask., 
July  10th,  1925. 

43184 — Pemican  pounder,  picked  up  in  White  Bear,  Coulee,  Sask.,  July  14th,  1925. 


43185-43187 — Gift  of  Jas.  McPherson,  Dundalk,  Ontario. 
43185-43187 — Spear-heads. 


43188-43192 — Gift  of  A.  E.  Cooper,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

43188-43190 — Chert  spear-heads,  Lot  5 and  6,  Con.  1,  Scarborough  Tp. 
43191-43192 — Chert  spear-heads,  Lot  5 and  6,  Con.  1,  Scarborough  Tp. 


43193 — Gift  of  Thos.  Coe,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


43193 — Eleven  water- worn  stones,  Humber  Valley,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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43194-43221 — Gift  of  George  Yeoman,  Bracebridge,  Ontario. 

43194 — Fragment  of  gouge. 

43195 — Rubbing  stone. 

43196-43203 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

43204-43206 — Chert  spears. 

43207-43209 — Chert  scrapers. 

43210 — Slate  scraper. 

43211 — Scraper  (quartz). 

43212-43218 — Fragments  of  quartz  spears. 

43219 — Fragment  of  pottery. 

43220 — Sandstone  pipe. 

43221 — Fossilized  deer  antler. 

43222-43228 — Gift  of  J.  Allan  Blair,  Duntroon,  Ontario. 

43222-43224 — Fragments  of  stone  pipes. 

43225 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

43226 — Ceremonial  stone  (fish’s  head). 

43227 — Shell  gorget. 

43228 — Deer  antler. 


43229-43235 — Murray  Collection. 

43229 — Gorget. 

43230 — Stone  axe. 

43231 — Gorget. 

43232 — Fragment  of  gorget. 

43233 — Spear-head. 

43234 — Chert  drill. 

43235 — Bone  awl. 

43236-43253 — Gift  of  Chas.  S.  Sovereign,  Waterford,  Ontario. 

43236-43237 — Axes  or  adzes. 

43238 — Granite  gambling  stone. 

43239-43240 — Rubbing  stones. 

43241 — Sixteen  chert  arrow-heads. 

43242-43252 — Chert  spearheads. 

43253 — Chert  scraper. 

43254 — Gift  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  Bros.,  Highland  Creek,  Ontario. 

43254 — Clay  pipe,  found  on  Lot  12,  Con.  2,  Scarborough  Tp.,  ploughed  out  in  a little  rolled  ground 
near  a spring  creek. 

43255 — Gift  of  Frank  Eames,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

43255 — Bird  amulet. 

43256 — Gift  of  L.  D.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario. 

43256 — Broad  axe,  found  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  sunken  boat  in  the  River  Thames,  near  Chat- 
ham, Ontario. 

43257-43328 — Gift  of  the  Director. 


43257-43262 — Bone  awls. 

43263 — Bear  tooth. 

43264-43266 — Clay  pipe  stems. 
43267-43268 — Pottery  markers. 

43269 — Worked  stone. 

43270 — Fragment  of  pottery. 

43271 — Wampum  bead. 

43272 — Axe  or  adze. 

43273 — Rubbing  stone. 

43274-43281 — Axes  or  adzes. 

43282 — Seven  chert  drills. 

43283 — Sixteen  arrow-heads,  Arizona. 
43284-43289 — Stone  sinkers. 

43290 — Round  stone. 

43291 — Pipe  stem. 

43292 — Ten  chert  scrapers. 

43293 — Eighty  chert  arrow-heads. 
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43294 — Forty-two  chert  arrow-heads. 

43295 — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  chert  arrow-heads. 

43296 — One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  chert  arrow-heads. 

43297 — Seventy-four  chert  spear-heads. 

43298 — Forty-two  chert  spear-heads. 

43299 — Fifty-two  chert  spear-heads. 

43300 — Seventy-seven  chert  spear-heads. 

43301 — Ninety-five  unusual  chert  objects. 

43302 — Four  drills. 

43303 — One  hundred  and  ten  arrow-heads. 

43304 — Gambling  stone. 

43305 — Five  fragments  of  clay  pipe  stems. 

43306 — Three  fragments  of  clay  pipe  bowls. 

43307 — Copper  arrow-head. 

43308 — Five  fragments  of  axes. 

43309 — Six  stone  sinkers. 

43310 — Six  flints  for  flint  lock  gun. 

43311 — Five  fragments  of  clay  pipe  bowls. 

43312 — Four  fragments  of  clay  pipe  stems. 

43313 — Hammer  stone. 

43314 — Stone  axe. 

43315 — Quartz  arrow-head. 

43316 — Iron  knife. 

43317 — String  of  shell  beads. 

43318 — Ninety-five  chert  arrow-heads. 

43319 — Bone  needle. 

43320 — Sixty  chert  arrow-heads. 

43321 — Seventy  chert  spear-heads. 

43322 — Nine  chert  arrow-heads. 

43323 — Two  chert  spear-heads. 

43324 — Two  fragments  of  pottery. 

43325 — Four  fragments  of  clay  pipe  stems. 

43326 — Stone  bead. 

43327 — Stone  sinker. 

43328 — Axe  or  adze. 

43329-43330 — Gift’of  J.  N.  Lynde,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

43329 — Chert  arrow-head,  found  on  S.W.1/^  Sec.  20,  46-13  west  4th  principal  meridian,  near 
Viking,  Alberta. 

43330 — Chert  arrow-head,  Whitby,  Ontario. 

Nos.  43331-43529 — Gift  of  the  Late  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw 

43331 — Wreath  of  feather  flowers. 

43332 — Wreath  of  horsehair  flowers. 

43333-43335 — Turtle  rattles. 

43336-43337— Horn  rattles. 

43338 — Wooden  rattle. 

43339 — Tom  tom  and  stick. 

43340-43341 — Dance  knee  bands. 

43342-43346 — Wooden  false  faces. 

43347 — Corn  mask. 

43348 — Tomahawk. 

43349 — War  club  (stone). 

43350-43351— Beaded  saddles. 

43352— Saddle  cloth. 

43353 — Buckskin  child’s  coat. 

43354 — War  club. 

43355-43357— Quirts. 

43358 — Tomahawk  pipe. 

43359 — Beaded  bird  ornament. 

43360 — Beaded  turtle  ornament. 

43361-43363 — Beaded  ornaments. 

43364 — Tobacco  pouch. 

43365-43366 — Beaded  money  bags. 

43367 — Pair  of  moccasins. 

43368-43369 — Beaded  necklaces. 

43370-43371 — Beaded  arm  bands. 

43372 — Beaded  sask. 

43373 — Pair  of  shraps. 

43374 — Beaded  leather  belt. 
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43375 — String  of  beads  and  seeds. 

43376 — Indian  hoe. 

43377 — Indian  cradle  with  two  dolls. 

43378 — Pair  of  Indian  dolls,  Cayuga. 

43379 — Indian  doll,  Mohawk. 

43380-43382 — Plaster  casts  of  flint  spearheads. 

Baskets 

43383-43412 — Birch-bark  baskets,  worked  with  porcupine  quills. 
43413-43414 — Trays  worked  with  porcupine  quills. 

43415 — Birch-bark  whisk  holder. 

43416 — Three  birch-bark  napkin  rings. 

43417 — Birch-bark  sap  bucket. 

43418 — Birch-bark  jardiniere. 

43419 — Birch-bark  box. 

43420 — Birch-bark  waste  paper  basket. 

43421-43442 — Basswood  baskets. 

43442-43445 — Basswood  paper  holders. 

43446 — Large  basket  ornament  made  up  of  sixteen  smaller  baskets. 
43447 — Small  market  basket. 

43448-43452 — Reed  baskets. 

43453 — Small  basket  made  from  wheat  straw. 

43454 — Small  basket  made  from  corn  husks. 

43455 — Straw  ornament. 

43456-43459 — Photo  frames  worked  with  porcupine  quills. 

43460 — Jaw  bone  of  a deer. 

43461 — Damaged  modern  Arizona  pot. 

43462 — Rattle  snake  skin. 

43463 — Iron  tomahawk. 

43464 — Axe  or  adze. 

43465 — Grooved  stone  hammer. 


South  African  Material 

43466-43467 — Wooden  war  clubs. 

43468 — Spear. 

43469-4347 1 — Spearheads. 

43472 — Spearhead  and  holder. 

43473 — Machete. 

43474 — 43475 — Buffalo  horns. 

43476-43477 — Reed  bags. 

43478 — Antelope  horns. 

43479 — Zulu  shield. 

43480 — Leopard  skin. 

43481 — Sacred  cow  skin. 

43482 — Carved  walking  stick. 

43483-43486 — Walking  sticks. 

43487-43490 — Spears. 

43491 — Snow  snake — Western  Canada. 

Guns  and  Swords 

43492 — Boer  sword. 

43493-43495 — Cavalry  swords. 

43496-43497 — Generals’  swords. 

43498-43500 — Flint  lock  pistols. 

43501-43502— Cap  pistol. 

43503-43504 — Horse  pistols. 

43505 — Flint  lock  gun. 

43506-43508 — Muzzle  loading  shot  guns. 

43509-43511 — British  .South  African  rifles,  1860,  1865,  1872. 
43512-43514— Enfield  rifles,  1882,  1886,  1889. 

43515 — Carbine,  1879. 

43516 — Mauser. 

43517 — British  Enfield  rifle,  1894. 

43518 — Modern  bayonet. 

43519 — Old  British  bayonet. 

43520-43523 — Old  French  bayonets. 

43524-43525 — Leather  shot  flasks. 

43526-43527 — Copper  shot  flasks. 

43528— Bandolier. 

43529 — Army  belt. 
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Gift  of  Jas.  McPherson,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

43530 — Axe. 

43531 — Axe. 


Gift  of  Frank  Eames,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

43532 — Flint  knife. 


Procured  from  Saul  Wenroth,  Toronto,  Ontario 

43533-43549 — Clay  vessels,  Mexico. 

43550-43564 — Human  clay  heads. 

43565-43568 — Animal  clay  heads. 

43569-43570— Clay  sinkers. 

43571 — Clay  object. 

43572 — Rubbing  stone. 

43573-43574 — Wooden  spoons,  Western  Canada. 

43575-43580 — Axes,  Western  Canada. 

43581 — Gouge,  Western  Canada. 


43582 — Leather  bag. 

43583 — Silk  worked  leather  bib. 


Gift  of  the  Director 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  NASH 

Charles  W.  Nash,  Biologist  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  St.  James  Square, 
Toronto,  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Sweatman,  250  Heath  Street  West,  on  February  12,  1926.  He  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sweatman,  and  Mrs.  L.  Lacey,  as  well 
as  by  grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  and  interment  took  place  at  Niagara- 
on- the-Lake  on  Monday,  February  15th. 


Mr.  Nash  was  born  at  Bognor,  Sussex,  England,  on  August  15th,  1848, 
and  received  his  education  at  Shoreham  Grammar  School.  In  February,  1877, 
he  was  married  to  Harriet  B.  Campbell,  daughter  of  His  Honour  E.  C.  Camp- 
bell, late  County  Judge  of  Simcoe.  Mrs.  Nash  predeceased  him  in  1920. 
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He  came  to  Canada  in  1869  when  he  would  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
here  his  earlier  love  of  nature  could  find  an  outlet  in  a country  where  there  was 
rare  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a sportsman  and  naturalist.  Very 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  began  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  birds  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  and  he  took  an  early  step  in  conservation  by  becoming 
a founder  of  a game  and  fish  protective  association  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  about 
1873.  I think  he  has  told  me  that  he  was  the  first  secretary-treasurer  of  this 
Society,  and  it  was  founded  at  a time  when  game  was  abundant  and  when  only 
a far-sighted  man  could  foresee  the  great  coming  need  for  game  protection. 

Mr.  Nash  brought  to  Canada  high  ideals  of  sportsmanship  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  these  in  a country  where  the  abundance  of  game 
and  the  pioneer  conditions  prevailing  must  have  made  them  appear  rather  out 
of  place. 

He  loved  the  frontier  and  in  the  late  eighties  went  to  Portage  la  Prairie 
and  continued  his  natuial  history  observations  while  practising  law  in  that 
community.  Many  of  these  are  included  in  Seton’s  “Birds  of  Manitoba,” 
which,  although  published  many  years  ago,  now  is  still  the  outstanding  ornitho- 
logical work  on  the  birds  of  the  province. 

In  connection  with  sportsmanship,  Mr.  Nash  was  a lover  and  a breeder  of 
good  gun  dogs.  He  kept  the  same  hunting  stock  generation  after  generation, 
and  these  were  of  mixed  Sussex  and  Norfolk  Spaniel  blood.  It  was  always  his 
argument  that  these  large  Spaniels  were  the  best  all-around  hunting  dogs  for 
our  country  and  the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  Springer  Spaniel,  as  the 
Norfolk  is  now  called,  in  recent  years  shows  how  truly  his  insight  into  sport 
with  the  gun  guided  him  in  this  particular.  About  1899  he  became  an  official 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  this  capacity  lectured  for  year 
at  the  rate  of  100  lectures  per  annum  to  farmers  on  such  subjects  as  birds  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  In  this  capacity  and  later  as  Biologist  of  the  Provincial 
Museum,  he  published  extensively  works  which  have  done  much  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  wild  life  and  to  advance  the  protection  of  wild  life  in  Canada. 
In  this  field  some  of  his  published  studies  are:  “Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to 

Agriculture,”  “Birds  of  the  Garden,”  “Wild  Fowl  of  Ontario,”  “Ways  of  the 
Woodcock,”  “Passing  of  the  Pigeons,”  “The  Bass  of  Ontario,”  “Game  Fishes 
of  Ontario,”  “Farmers’  Handbook,”  “Farm  Forestry,”  “Check  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Ontario,”  and  a “Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  Ontario.”  This  list  is  an 
extensive  publication,  including  the  vertebrates  from  batrachians  and  reptiles 
up  to  the  mammals.  He  always  took  a keen  interest  in  exhibitions  of  natural 
history  work  and  for  many  years  acted  as  judge  in  the  natural  history  exhibits 
of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto. 

I well  remember  the  first  occasion  on  which  I met  Mr.  Nash.  It  was  a fine 
April  morning  and  with  another  boy  I was  hunting  for  birds  near  the  Kingston 
road,  just  about  where  the  residence  of  Sir  Donald  Mann  stands  now.  We  had 
secured  a Warbler  as  a specimen  and  did  not  know  the  species.  Mr.  Nash  and 
his  Spaniels  happened  along  the  road  and,  meeting  us,  at  once  identified  the 
bird  as  a Pine  Warbler,  the  first  we  had  ever  seen.  This  contact  continued 
through  many  years  and  although  we  were  separated  by  difference  in  age,  this 
made  no  barrier  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nash.  On  one  occasion  we  planned  and 
completed  a short  expedition  to  Point  Pelee  to  study  the  bird  migration.  Mr. 
Nash  was  not  a young  man  then,  but  his  good  sportsmanship  and  ability  to 
meet  cheerfully  all  sorts  of  circumstances  made  him  a charming  companion  and 
a very  instructive  one.  A keen  sense  of  humour  always  pervaded  our  discus- 
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sions  and  while  some  persons  might  have  taken  his  expressions  of  opinion  as 
somewhat  outspoken,  and  even  blunt,  he  had  a friendly  heart  to  his  fellow  man 
as  he  did  to  the  wild  creatures.  Many  scores  of  times  I have  called  on  him  and 
it  must  have  been  rather  upsetting  to  his  work  to  have  been  so  popular  with 
youthful  visitors,  but  I was  always  courteously  received  and  welcomed.  Located 
as  he  was  in  the  Normal  School  Building,  his  instruction  was  available  for 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  scattered  from  this  school  to  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
and  certainly  many  of  them  took  with  them,  when  they  left  Toronto,  some 
insight  into  wild  life  and  its  protection. 

Mr.  Nash  worked  unceasingly  in  perfecting  the  collections  of  the  Museum, 
and  extended  his  efforts  over  a wide  range  of  subjects.  He  was  an  old-fashioned 
naturalist,  and  at  home  in  many  fields.  He  was  particularly  interested  of  late 
years  in  completing  coloured  casts  of  the  fishes,  batrachians  and  reptiles  of 
Ontario,  but  in  addition  to  this  work  in  ichthyology  and  herpetology,  he  studied 
in  the  fields  of  entomology,  mammalogy,  and  ornithology. 

The  effect  of  his  educational  work  was  to  lay  a foundation  in  wild  life 
protection  in  Ontario  on  which  we  are  building  to-day,  and  which  has  proved 
invaluable  as  further  wild  life  protection  becomes  necessary  with  the  increase 
in  the  settlement  of  our  Province.  He  was  a naturalist  of  an  old-time  school 
that  has  practically  disappeared  in  modern-day  specialization,  a conservationist 
of  note,  and  an  educationalist,  who  reached  and  touched  the  grown-ups  as  well 
as  the  youth  of  our  Province  and  whose  influence  extended  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Ontario,  particularly,  owes  him  a debt  for  his  work  along  these  lines,  and  yet 
to  some  of  us  he  meant  more  than  a naturalist,  for  he  was  a warm-hearted  and 
true  friend. 


Hoyes  Lloyd. 


The  late  Lieut.-Colonel  George  E.  Laidlaw. 
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FOREWORD 


“In  1669  much  progress  was  made  in  exploration  and  discovery.  The 
interests  of  Church  and  State  were  officially  combined.  The  king’s  dominions 
and  the  mission  field  were  to  be  expanded  simultaneously  and  by  united  action. 
The  copper  mine  was  to  be  exploited,  the  Great  River  to  be  explored,  the  route 
to  the  South  Sea  to  be  discovered,  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  be  confined  to 
a narrow  strip  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  rest  of  North  America  to  become 
a French  preserve.  At  the  same  time  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  by  Jesuit 
and  Sulpician  and  Recollet  to  numberless  tribes  which  had  never  been  privileged 
to  hear  it,  but  which  should  now  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

Courcelles  and  Talon  took  up  the  question  of  the  copper  mine.  The 
Nipissing  trade-route  from  Lake  Superior  was  difficult,  laborious  and  costly. 
Was  there  not  a cheaper  and  more  practicable  way?  Explorers  were  sent  out 
to  solve  the  problem.  Pere  followed  the  portage  route  from  Gandatseteiagon 
(probably  near  Bowmanville)  to  Georgian  Bay.  Jolliet  descended  the  chain  of 
lakes  to  Lake  Erie  in  a sailing  canoe,  and  proved  that  there  was  uninterrupted 
water  communication  from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal.  There  was  the  Niagara 
portage,  to  be  sure,  and  hostile  Andastes  infested  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
but  a great  commercial  and  geographical  fact  was  established.” 

Galinee. 
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INDIAN  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICINE  MEN 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker,  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum 

It  is  through  our  sense  of  feeling,  chiefly,  that  we  realize  our  dependence. 
We  feel  hungry,  cold,  warm,  thirsty,  tired,  fearful  and  ill.  The  man  who  feels 
hungry  seeks  food,  the  tired  man  seeks  rest,  the  fearful  man  seeks  a lucky  charm 
or  the  good  spirits,  and  the  sick  man  seeks  medicine.  With  primitive  peoples 
there  is  much  confusion  about  all  the  unpleasant  things  that  are  felt  or  which 
may  be  felt.  Thus  with  them  magic,  religion  and  medicine  have  equal  status 
and  are  frequently  identified.  This  is  not  strange,  for  welfare,  safety,  power 
and  health  are  things  greatly  desired,  and  magic,  religion  and  medicine  are  the 
means  by  which  primitive  mankind  seeks  to  attain  these  ends. 

So  far  as  ethnologists  have  made  any  inquiry  or  comparative  study  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  native  peoples  the  world  over  have  a firm  conviction 
that  misery  of  any  kind  is  caused  by  evil  spirits.  With  the  primitive  races, 
sickness,  failure,  misery  and  death  are  caused  by  seen  or  unseen  demons.  The 
idea  of  wellbeing  as  affected  by  spirits  is,  therefore,  the  point  of  convergence  of 
all  medical  folk-lore. 

In  making  a diagnosis  the  medicine  man  or  shaman  based  it  upon  the  folk- 
beliefs  of  the  group,  supplemented  by  his  own  subjective  determinations. 
Medicine  was  simply  the  magic  necessary  to  secure  certain  results;  first,  to 
bring  back  to  the  patient  the  departed  spirits  of  health;  second,  to  propitiate 
it  for  neglect;  third,  to  drive  out  and  placate  the  evil  spirit  that  had  come  to 
cause  the  trouble.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  might  say  that  this  is  but  a 
symbolic  forecast  of  what  modern  physicians  endeavour  to  do. 

To  the  native,  medicine,  whether  substance  or  magic,  was  merely  formula. 
The  illness  existed,  there  could  be  no  question.  It  remained  for  the  medicine 
man  to  discover  the  formula  necessary  to  overcome  it.  Whether  a dose  of 
herbs,  a dried  heart  of  a toad,  an  uncouth  dance,  the  waving  or  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  singing  of  a scared  song  or  an  appeal  by  prayer  to  some  spirit,  did 
not  matter;  it  was  the  formula  that  counted  for  success. 

With  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  disembodied  spirits  of  human 
beings,  of  animals  or  of  plants  were  supposed  to  cause  disease.  The  spirit 
entered  through  one  of  the  openings  of  the  body  and  crept  to  the  point  where 
the  pain  was  afterward  felt.  Indeed,  the  pain  was  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  being  literally  eaten  by  the  spirit.  The  Iroquois  Indian,  when  ill,  went  to 
his  favourite  shaman  to  find  out  what  was  biting  him. 

Wizards  and  sorcerers  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  sending  evil  spirits 
into  the  body  and  were  therefore  greatly  feared.  To  overcome  these  there  was 
a special  class  of  shamans  known  as  witch  doctors.  One  of  the  best  witch 
doctors  of  whom  I ever  heard  was  a graduate  physician  and  a white  man,  who 
knew  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  argue  with  his  patients.  ‘T  will  drive  out  the 
witch  poison,”  he  would  say.  ‘Til  fix  you  up  in  a jiffy.”  Then  with  his  own 
brand  of  mysterious  passes,  his  own  mumbling  and  waving  of  hands  he  would 
prepare  the  patient  to  take  his  bitter  nostrums.  In  most  cases,  as  the  Indians 
testified,  he  effected  a recovery,  which  goes  to  show  that  a real  physician  must 
reckon  with  the  patient’s  beliefs  and  not  run  counter  to  them. 
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Aside  from  his  shamanism  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  American  Indians 
was  not  entirely  contemptible.  Long  experience  in  the  forest  taught  the  native 
American  the  uses  and  efficacy  of  numerous  curative  herbs.  It  was  the  tea 
made  from  hemlock  needles  that  cured  Cartier’s  crew  of  scurvy.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  so  mysterious  a manner,  no  doubt,  that  Cartier  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  later  he  laments  that  he  did  not  have  it.  He  left,  as  a clue,  however, 
the  Iroquois  word  onetda,  which  enables  the  linguist  to  make  a translation  and 
establish  its  identity.  Hemlock  tea  was  the  common  table  tea  of  the  Iroquois 
people,  especially  in  winter  when  the  diet  was  largely  restricted  to  dried  foods. 

The  scarcity  of  competent  physicians  in  colonial  times  compelled  the 
settlers  to  resort  to  Indian  remedies,  and  frequently  amazing  cures  were  effected. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  Indian’s  nostrum  cured,  well  and  good;  if  not,  “it  was  the 
Lord’s  will.” 

This  alternation  of  success  and  failure  led  to  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  early  writers.  Zeisberger  said  that  all  Indian  doctors  were  charlatans, 
but  he  admitted  that  they  were  good  at  treating  wounds.  The  wound,  if  external, 
was  a thing  that  could  be  seen  and  the  treatment  had  to  yield  quick  results  or 
be  discarded.  Heckewelder  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  good  and  bad 
doctors  among  the  tribes,  and  testified  that  the  good  doctor  cured  his  felon. 
“I  once  for  two  days,”  writes  the  missionary,  “suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pain  from  a felon  or  whitlow  on  one  of  my  fingers,  which  deprived  me  entirely 
of  sleep.  I had  recourse  to  an  Indian  woman  who  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
relieved  me  entirely  by  the  simple  application  of  a poultice  made  of  the  root  of 
the  common  blue  violet.” 

Heckewelder  had  such  faith  in  Indian  medicine  of  the  “good  sort”  that  he 
wrote: 

“Indeed,  it  is  in  the  cure  of  external  wounds  that  they  particularly  excel. 
Not  only  their  professional  men  and  women,  but  every  warrior  is  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  healing  properties  of  roots  and  plants,  which  is,  in  a manner, 
indispensable  to  them,  as  they  are  so  often  in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  their 
engagements  with  the  enemy.  Hence  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  carried  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  I firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  wound, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  mortal,  or  beyond  the  skill  of  our  own  good  practitioners, 
which  an  Indian  surgeon  (I  mean  the  best  of  them)  will  not  succeed  in  healing.”* 

So  thoroughly  impressed  were  the  colonists  with  the  virtue  of  Indian 
remedies  that  Benjamin  Rush  made  a study  of  the  herbs  used  by  Indian  doctors. 
Some  of  his  observations  are  included  in  his  address  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  on  February  4th,  1774.  Rush  was  perhaps  the  first 
physician  to  attempt  a real  study  in  Indian  health,  diseases,  and  medicine. 

It  is  certain  that  many  remedies  once  common  among  the  Indians  were 
passed  on  to  the  settlers  and  found  to  be  potent.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
golden  seal  {hydras tis) , podophyllum,  boneset  {Eupcetorium  perfoliatum,  L.), 
cherry  bark  ( Prunus  Pennsylvania),  senega  root  {Poly gala  Senega),  lobelia 
{Lobelia  inflatce ),  prickly  ash  {Zauthoxylum  Americanum) , cohosh  (Cimicafuga 
racemosa,  L.),  wild  ginger  {Asarum  Canadensis),  stone  root  {Collinsonia  Can- 
adensis) . 


*Heckewelder,  Indian  Nations,  p.  229  (Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Penn.,  XII). 
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Materia  Medica 

A personal  experience  with  the  herb  doctors  of  the  Seneca  Indians  and  the 
Abenaki  of  Canada  led  to  a compilation  of  the  following  list  of  medicines: 

Tonics:  Smartweed,  boneset,  hepatica,  arbutus,  wild  apple  root,  yellow 

dock,  prickly  ash,  ginseng,  golden  seal. 

Diuretics:  Pipsissewa,  milkweed,  blue  beech,  hickory,  tag  alder,  late  elder, 

stone  root. 

Astringent:  Pussywillow  root,  blackberry,  strawberry  root,  oak  bark, 

goldthread. 

Laxative:  May  apple,  wahoo,  sassafras  leaves,  dock,  maple  sap. 

Carminative:  Sassafras,  spice  bush,  spikenard,  calamus,  wintergreen,  birch, 

wild  ginger. 

Sedative:  Iris,  poplar  bark,  witch  hazel. 

Febrifuge:  Hardback,  goldenrod,  chamomile,  hemlock. 

Emetics:  Tobacco,  lobelia,  burnt  pelts  with  hair,  skunk  oil. 

Vermifuge:  Wood  ashes,  squash  seeds. 

E.xpectorant:  Wild  cherry  bark,  slippery  elm. 

The  gathering  of  medical  plants  is  more  or  less  a magical  process.  Plants 
whose  roots  are  used  are  gathered  in  the  autumn,  among  the  Iroquois  and  other 
eastern  Indians.  When  the  plant  has  seeds  these  are  either  scattered  over  the 
ground  or  placed  in  the  cavity  from  which  the  root  was  pulled  or  dug.  For 
each  class  of  plants  or  each  different  locality  from  which  they  were  gathered  a 
sacrifice  of  tobacco  incense  is  made  and  often  several  beads  or  other  valuable 
trinkets  are  offered.  This  is  accompanied  by  a prayer  of  thanks,  together  with 
an  invocation  that  the  medicine  may  be  potent. 

Once  gathered,  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers  and  bark,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  dried  on  splint  baskets  or  in  bundles  suspended  from  a lodge  pole.  Herbs 
are  left  tied  in  bunches  exposed  to  the  air,  generally  speaking.  Medicines, 
when  pulverized,  are  wrapped  in  rawhide  folders  or  placed  in  dried  bladders. 
Care  is  exercised  to  keep  the  medicine  away  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
unclean  persons,  menstruating  women,  and  from  animals.  I have  frequently 
seen  medicine  bundles  wrapped  in  coloured  cloths  and  decorated  with  ribbons, 
as  an  indication  of  respect. 

While  a medicine  may  be  more  or  less  rational,  its  prescription  is  often 
arbitrary.  Often  a good  medicine  is  given  but  once,  a cure  being  expected. 
At  other  times,  when  it  is  well  known  that  a continued  treatment  is  necessary, 
the  dose  is  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  the  hope  of  speeding  up  the  recovery. 
This  frequently  results  in  poisoning  and  sometimes  death. 

Treatments  which  I have  recorded  I will  take  promiscuously  from  my  notes: 

Childbirth:  Use  sanguinaria.  Wash  uterus  with  water  with  a slight 

amount  of  lye  (wood  ashes).  To  contract  womb,  use  a decoction  of  maple 
leaves,  a mild  astringent. 

Croup:  Cause  child  to  breath  vapour  from  crushed  peppermint.  Use 

skunk  oil,  twenty  drops  at  a time,  internally. 

Whooping  cough:  Chestnut  leaf  tea,  ragweed  tea,  chamomile  tea. 
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Coryza:  Mint  treatment,  drink  sassafras  tea,  use  cathartic,  use  smartweed 

tea  with  salt  in  copious  quantities. 

Tuberculosis:  Use  rattlesnake  fat  as  a food,  make  a tonic  of  plantain,  lace- 

weed,  wild  apple  root,  strawberry  runners. 

Dysentery:  Use  blackberry  root  astringent.  Give  plenty  of  slippery  elm 

solution. 

Coughs:  Use  wild  cherry  bark,  use  lobelia,  wild  ginger. 

Cancer:  Treat  with  a salve  made  by  boiling  sheep  sorel  (oxalis)  in  bear 

grease. 

Dyspepsia:  Use  wood  ashes,  spikenard,  sassafras,  charcoal,  sand,  clay. 

Malaria:  Boneset  and  wild  apple  root.  Arbutus  flowers  and  leaves. 

Septic  throat:  Use  pussy  willow  root  gargle. 

Nervousness:  Rattlesnake  plantain,  may  apple  cathartic,  spikenard. 

Hair  tonic:  Sap  of  wild  grape  in  springtime,  bear  oil,  always  washing  out 

the  oil  before  another  application  with  warm  water  and  white  wood  ashes. 

Bruises:  Apply  juice  of  the  snap  dragon,  application  of  swamp  mud, 

witch  hazel  wash,  iris  wash. 

Dropsy:  Give  a treatment  of  milkweed  juice  alternated  with  plantain  leaf 

decoction.  Give  pipsissewa  tea,  water  beech  bark. 

Body  deodorant:  Tea  of  sweet  fern. 

From  these  prescriptions  it  will  be  seen  that  our  own  pioneer  fathers  either 
followed  the  identical  remedies  of  the  Indians  or  learned  of  them  from  native 
herbalists. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  real  remedies  of  the  Indians,  for  their 
herb  doctors  are  cautious  about  imparting  much  information,  carefully  keeping 
secret  their  remedies  and  giving  the  formulae  only  when  death  or  retirement 
from  practise  is  imminent. 

I once  asked  an  old  medicine  woman  what  means  the  Indian  women  used 
for  birth  control  and  was  assured  that  they  had  a remedy  called  “cuts-it-off.” 
The  theory  was  that  every  woman  had  an  allotted  number  of  children  who  should 
be  born  to  her,  and  that  the  eggs  of  these  were  fastened  like  tubercules  on  a 
running  root.  The  “cuts-it-off-root”  would  nip  the  root  at  the  base  and  prevent 
the  birth  of  further  children.  In  substantiation  I found  a note  to  this  effect  in  a 
book  used  by  Dr.  Asher  Wright,  an  early  physician  and  missionary  who  lived 
with  the  Seneca  Indians.  In  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  this  root  was 
the  medicine  woman  took  me  to  a meadow  and  pointed  out  a plant  which  looked 
like  the  tall  meadow  rue.  I secured  the  plant,  but  when  I asked  her  directly 
if  this  was  the  medicine  she  refused  to  say  a word.  The  use  of  the  root  of  the 
cotton  plant  seems  recent  as  an  abortive,  but  it  may  have  been  known  in  earlier 
times  from  contact  with  the  southern  Indians.  A common  medicine  of  this 
sort  with  some  of  the  Iroquois  was  the  dung  of  the  deer  mixed  with  an  herb, 
presumably  a strong  cathartic. 

It  is  a common  belief  that  certain  Indian  tribes  knew  of  an  antidote  for 
rattlesnake  venom.  There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  this,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  red  practitioner.  An  old  Indian  who  exhibited 
rattlesnakes  at  the  county  fairs  in  the  late  ’70’s  and  early  ’80’s  is  said  to  have 
been  bitten  repeatedly  and  to  have  used  a fibrous  root  which  he  chewed  and 
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took  internally  and  also  applied  to  the  wound,  which  he  opened  and  allowed  to 
bleed  profusely.  He  did  not  use  a tourniquet.  The  Pueblo  Indians  who  hold 
snake  dances  are  sometimes  bitten  and  are  said  to  use  Aplopapus  spinulosus. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pharmaceutical  plants  employed  by  the 
eastern,  and  perhaps  many  other  Indians,  fall  into  three  classes:  First,  those 

with  rapid  results,  such  as  peppermint,  alum,  salt,  lobelia,  mandrake  and  smart- 
weed;  second,  those  that  suggested  a cure  by  appearances,  this  being  the  old 
doctrine  of  signatures.  A rattlesnake  plantain  seemed  to  be  a nerve  remedy 
because  of  its  branching  veins,  and  bloodroot  for  bleeding  because  of  the  red 
juice  that  it  oozed;  third,  mere  charms  that  had  no  particular  therapeutic 
value,  such  as  powdered  rock,  lichens,  dried  worms,  etc. 

The  eastern  Indians,  at  least,  knew  of  the  value  of  certain  mineral  waters, 
as  those  at  Saratoga,  and  recommended  them  to  the  whites.  It  was  Sir  William 
Johnson’s  experience  at  the  old  Congress  spring,  perhaps,  that  popularized  the 
water  as  a cure  for  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  Iroquois  drank  from  springs 
that  yielded  salt,  iron  and  sulphur,  and  esteemed  them  as  medicines. 

One  of  the  most  common  Indian  treatments  was  that  of  sweating.  They 
used  purges  and  emetics  in  abundance,  always  resorting  to  them  in  case  of 
illness.  The  sweat,  however,  was  thought  to  be  the  great  remedy  for  all  ills, 
and  the  sweat-lodge,  therefore,  was  a tribal  institution.  After  the  sweat  came 
a massage  with  bear  oil,  then  a bath  in  cold  water  and  a few  hours  sleep,  rolled 
up  in  several  warm  pelts.  Historical  records  are  replete  with  descriptions  of 
sweat-baths  and  instances  of  fatal  results  from  over-indulgence.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  most  Indians  well  understood  the  virtue  of  free  elimination. 

But  the  herb  doctor  had  his  rivals,  even  organized  rivals,  that  held  him  a 
heretic  that  interfered  with  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  world.  Most  Indian  tribes 
had  several  medicine  societies.  These  assumed  to  preserve  the  formulae,  the 
rituals,  the  methods  of  treating  diseases  caused  by  certain  spirits.  The  Bear 
Society  of  the  Iroquois,  for  example,  assumed  to  have  the  power  that  could 
control  fevers.  The  shaman  of  the  Bears  would  determine  by  incantation  just 
what  animal  spirit  caused  the  illness,  and  then  overcome  its  machinations  by 
ordering  a Bear  ceremony  in  which  certain  songs  would  be  sung  and  a certain 
ritual  performed.  The  patient  paid  by  providing  the  feast  and  the  gifts. 

Other  shamans  ordered  the  patient  to  underwrite  a great  game,  such  as 
lacrosse  or  hockey.  As  excitement  ran  high,  the  patient  was  believed  to  be 
benefited.  Still  others  believed  that  the  guardian  spirits  of  certain  fraternities 
must  be  invoked,  and  to  this  end  ordered  the  patient  to  witness  a full  ceremonial, 
the  feast  of  which  he  paid  for.  One  of  the  most  powerful  societies  of  this  kind 
was  the  Iroquois  False  Face  Company.  Each  member  wore  a grotesque  mask 
which  was  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a certain  spirit  or  geni.  This  geni  drove 
out  disease  by  absorption.  The  mask  was  then  scraped  to  throw  off  the  poison # 

So  powerful  was  the  false  face  that  any  scoffer  who  made  fun  of  it  was  apt 
to  be  stricken  with  paralysis  of  the  face.  The  Indians  cite  instances  where  this 
occurred,  and  where  relief  was  afforded  when  the  victim  propitiated  the  mask 
and  gave  a feast.  Christian  Indians  in  their  zeal  have  been  known  to  repudiate 
the  False  Face  Company  only  to  suffer  ill  luck  and  accident.  When  they 
returned  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  again  put  their  minds  and  hearts  in 
rhythm  to  the  chugging  of  the  medicine  rattles  and  the  seductive  chants,  they 
are  said  to  have  recovered. 

And  I wish  to  say  that  any  man  who  has  known  the  lure  of  the  medicine 
lodges  in  their  more  pleasant  aspects  and  has  witnessed  their  strange  perform- 
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ances  has  something  creep  into  his  bones  that  is  hard  to  eradicate.  Educated 
and  Christianized  though  he  may  be,  when  the  mysterious  songs  of  the  shamans 
are  chanted  and  the  water  drum  sounds  its  hypnotic  notes,  his  heart  seems  to 
stop  beating,  there  is  a stifled  feeling,  and  then  the  sense  of  having  the  pulse 
start  throbbing  anew  to  the  time  of  the  medicine  drum,  with  its  dum,  dum, 
dum,  dum,  dum,  dum.  It  is  then  that  the  geni  in  the  marrow  seems  most  happy, 
and  the  deculturated  redskin  feels  himself  once  again  aboriginal.  The  student 
of  mental  therapeutics  can  readily  analyze  this  and  see  how  suggestion  may 
work  its  desired  end.  It  is  thought  that  Indians  make  good  subjects  for  hyp- 
nosis and  that  they  readily  succumb  to  the  suggestions  of  the  shaman  when  in 
this  condition. 

In  the  Ghost  Dance  the  shaman  induces  the  hypnotic  condition  by  an 
exhausting  dance  accompanied  by  excitement  and  a steady  flow  of  suggestion. 
When  he  is  ready  to  bring  about  immobility  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  his  patient, 
points  his  fingers  at  him  and  then  flashes  a small  mirror,  at  the  same  time  com- 
manding the  patient  to  enter  the  dream-world  of  his  fathers.  With  a wave  of 
an  eagle’s  wing  the  patient  becomes  rigid  and  is  laid  on  the  ground  in  an  appar- 
ently comatose  condition. 

In  modern  times  this  condition  is  induced  by  means  of  a drug,  commonly 
known  in  the  southwest  as  peyote,  a narcotic  cactus,  containing  anhalonium. 
Certain  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  use  it  to-day  and  there  is  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  government  has  the  right  to  interfere.  To  prevent  any 
prohibition,  the  Indians  organized  a Christian  church  and  used  the  drug  as  a 
sacrament.  I wish  that  I had  time  to  describe  its  effects  from  personal  experi- 
ence. In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  it  retards  respiration,  causes 
heart  irregularity  that  brings  about  a choking  feeling,  and  then  induces  the 
hallucination  of  revolving  rainbows  that  finally  pass  and  lead  the  drug-taker 
into  a strange  world  of  exaggerated  dreams.  From  this  comes  a feeling  of 
personal  humility  and  a conviction  of  great  sinfulness,  leading  the  patient  to 
cry  out  his  infamy  and  desire  to  become  forgiven.  Out  of  this  state  grows  a 
feeling  of  great  personal  importance  and  power,  and  then  again  the  dreams. 

The  peyote  cult  ten  years  ago  was  rich  and  powerful.  It  has  snuffed  out 
many  of  the  earlier  native  religions  and  the  drug  itself  had  been  used  as  a cure- 
all.  Just  what  its  status  is  now,  I am  not  able  to  state.  Some  westerners  call 
peyote  “dry  whiskey,”  but  the  Indians  themselves  say  it  cures  alcoholism. 

Among  certain  tribes  the  native  mental-suggestion  physician  occupies  a 
peculiar  status.  Some  regard  him  as  a clairvoyant.  One  told  me  that  he  could 
scold  away  a sickness,  providing  it  was  of  the  kind  he  treated.  “What  do  you 
say?”  I asked. 

“This  is  what  I say  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  bones  of  mv  patient,”  said 
Cornplanter,  my  informant: 

“You  have  no  right  to  trouble  me, 

Depart,  I am  becoming  stronger; 

Thou  art  now  departing  from  me, 

Thou  who  wouldst  devour  me; 

I am  becoming  stronger,  stronger. 

Mighty  medicine  is  now  within  me, 

You  cannot  now  subdue  me — 

I am  becoming  stronger, 

I am  stronger,  stronger,  stronger.” 
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If  this  pagan  prayer  had  been  broadcasted  a few  years  ago  it  might  have 
saved  Monsieur  Coue  a long  ocean  voyage.  But  then,  we  of  the  paler  race, 
have  our  own  ghostly  afflictions  and  need  our  own  transcendent  shamans  to 
treat  them. 


Medical  Observations  on  Indian  Skeletons 

An  examination  of  the  skeletons  of  the  American  Indian,  so  far  as  these 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  show  traces  of  a number  of  diseases,  chiefly 
rheumatic  in  character.  Arthritis  occurred.  I have  seen  spines  almost  com- 
pletely anklyosed,  and  femora  with  exostosis.  One  specimen  of  a tibia  seems 
to  indicate  an  acute  case  of  periostitis,  caused  no  doubt,  however,  by  crushing 
or  deep  bruising.  Arthritis  seems  mostly  of  the  senile  type. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  determine  none  of  the  skeletons  which  I have 
examined  from  purely  pre-contact  sites  shows  any  indications  of  syphilis.  Some 
from  post-contact  sites  give  evidence  that  may  indicate  the  malady.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  malformed  bones,  particularly  those  of  the  joints,  and 
especially  those  of  the  femur,  show  tubercular  conditions.  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  Indians,  we  are  warranted,  I think,  in  stating  that  they  were  afflicted 
with  both  tuberculosis  and  rheumatism,  with  all  its  ramifications  and  com- 
plications. This  lends  some  weight  to  an  interpretation  of  bones  showing 
pathological  conditions. 

Some  skulls  recently  recovered  show  traces  of  what  we  believe  to  be  pus 
ducts,  and  one  or  two  seem  to  indicate  cancer. 

In  certain  localities  the  dentition  of  the  skulls  is  almost  perfect,  the  teeth 
being  without  cavities,  though  worn  short  by  the  mastication  of  gritty  food. 
Skulls  of  this  type  were  found  at  Vine  Valley  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  N.Y., 
and  some  on  the  Markham  site  near  Avon,  N.Y.  In  our  Lamoka  station,* 
however,  nearly  every  skull  revealed  dental  caries.  Indeed,  the  teeth  were  in 
a shocking  condition,  and  showed  traces  even  in  the  mandible  of  pus  ducts. 

Of  the  two  divergent  peoples  that  occupied  Lamoka,  the  brachycephalic, 
heavy-skulled  invaders  who  came  last  had  the  worst  teeth.  Their  dolicho- 
cephalic predecessors  with  thin  skulls  had  a better  dentition.  The  round  heads 
in  almost  every  instance  had  supernumerary  teeth,  and  were  prognathous.  They 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  south,  perhaps  from  the  lower  Chesapeake,  judging 
from  the  implements  with  them.  The  period,  of  course,  is  remote,  perhaps 
more  than  2,000  years. 

The  subject  of  osseous  lesions  leads  us  at  once  to  the  question  of  traces  of 
syphilis.  What  are  the  evidences  of  its  presence  in  America  before  the  Columbian 
discovery?  It  is  stated  in  certain  quarters  that  the  malady  originated  in 
America  and  hence  its  proposed  name,  Moribus  Americanus.  Humboldt  seems 
to  have  first  considered  this,  suggesting  that  the  Carib  women  developed  it  by 
masturbating  with  nettles.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  have  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity  about  the  time  that  Columbus’  sailors  returned  to  Europe.  Certain 
skeletons  from  the  Ohio  mound  area  are  said  by  some  archaeologists  to  show 
syphilitic  lesions,  but  others  say  that  the  conclusion  is  by  no  means  correct. 
Some  Peruvian  skulls  and  other  bones  are  said  to  have  surer  indications.  The 
whole  question  needs  further  enlightenment  and  an  examination  of  more  Euro- 
pean skeletons  prior  to  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
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America  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery  had  few  or  no  fatal  epi- 
demics. Scarlet  fever,  measles,  smallpox,  typhus,  cholera  and  the  like  were 
unknown.  The  race  was  comparatively  healthy.  With  the  advent  of  the 
European,  however,  the  natives  fell  an  easy  prey  to  every  germ-born  disease 
that  the  colonist  and  explorer  brought.  Bacteria  that  the  European  normally 
resisted,  but  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  skin  or  in  his  secretions,  played 
havoc  with  the  tribes  visited.  The  visit  of  a priest  or  a trapper  often  caused 
great  decimation.  The  Pilgrim  fathers,  for  example,  found  much  of  the  New 
England  coast  without  population  and  scores  of  unburied  bodies  lying  in  the 
woods.  An  Englishman  had  been  there  some  time  before.  Samoset  knew 
this  and  how  he  ever  lived  to  say  ‘'Welcome  Englishmen”  to  the  good  fathers, 
some  expert  on  antibodies  will  have  to  tell  us. 

The  experiences  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  Pacific  gave  the  same  results. 
His  sailors  would  camp  on  the  shore  for  a few  hours,  and  within  three  weeks  the 
islands  would  be  visited  with  a holocaust.  This  is  the  story  of  many  western 
tribes,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  easy  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
the  ruin  of  civilizations  of  unique  form,  was  due  to  the  spread  of  epidemics  that 
caused  widespread  illness  and  enervation.  The  white  man  was  immune;  the 
native  was  a rich  culture  bed  for  the  germ  and  it  found  no  resistance  to  its 
hunger. 

Since  those  early  days,  and  the  coming  of  civilized  blessings,  the  naturally 
healthy  red  man  has  become  the  victim  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  human  flesh 
is  supposed  to  be  heir.  The  native  was  a rich  heir.  Tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
gonorrhea,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and,  lately,  trachoma,  play  havoc 
with  him.  Denied  the  old  custom  of  rearing  the  strong  and  letting  the  weak 
and  malformed  die,  the  race  has  undergone  a change  for  the  worse  so  far  as 
stamina  is  concerned.  Reservations  herd  the  red  man  in  unnatural  conditions. 
Taught  that  the  old  wigwam  was  the  habitat  of  a savage,  he  was  lured  into  a 
tight  log  hut  or  board  shack  with  sealed  windows.  Tuberculosis  had  afflicted 
nearly  the  whole  race  before  physicians  supplemented  the  civilizers  and  said  that 
the  old  airy  cabin  was  best.  Meanwhile,  rachitis,  venereal  diseases,  trachoma 
and  insanity  had  become  common  ailments.  Bacteria  and  undernourishment 
brought  the  wild  Indian  to  his  knees  when  bullets  could  not  do  it.  He  is  indeed 
now,  “Lo,  the  poor  Indian.”  In  the  United  States  the  present  medical  service 
with  underpaid  physicians  can  scarcely  cope  with  the  situation,  though  it  is  much 
better  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Present  Status  of  Indian  Medictne 

Among  certain  classes  of  our  population  there  will  always  be  the  lure  of 
Indian  remedies.  Whether  justified  or  not,  there  will  long  remain  a belief 
that  the  Indians  knew  of  marvellous  cures  which  they  handed  down  through 
long  lines  of  medicine  men,  occasionally  to  leak  out  and  find  their  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  white  men.  As  every  physician  knows,  however,  where  the  use 
of  one  simple  herb  proves  really  useful,  there  are  scores  that  were  the  mere 
guesses  of  charlatans  who  pretend  to  have  the  deep  secret  of  the  Indian  wise 
men,  and  who  foist  their  cure-alls  upon  a credulous  public  as  Pawnee  powders 
or  Sioux  soothing  syrup  and  similar  nostrums. 

Seneca  oil,  which  was  nothing  but  petroleum,  was  used  for  many  ills  both 
internal  and  external  and  had  a ready  market  for  many  years,  but  this  same 
product  was  gathered  in  bark  or  clay  dishes  by  persons  who  knew  nothing  of 
sanitation,  and  strained  with  an  old  blanket.  To-day  we  prefer  Russian  oil 
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or  some  other  similar  brand  of  this  same  product.  We  use  the  quinine  of  the 
South  American  Inca  and  extract  cocaine  from  the  leaves  which  the  coca  chewers 
once  esteemed.  Far  from  being  deep  secrets,  most  of  the  valuable  Indian 
medicines,  but  perhaps  not  all,  are  well  known  to  modern  materia  medica.  A few 
may  have  escaped,  like  the  remedy  for  blood  poison  recently  used  bv  a western 
New  York  empiric,  but  in  general  we  not  only  know  but  have  advanced  far 
beyond.  This  is  certainly  true  for  the  purity  of  the  extract  and  the  accuracy  of 
dosage. 

In  h is  day,  however,  the  native  herbalist  or  the  Indian  doctor  was  probably 
as  well  adapted  to  his  profession  as  most  European  physicians  of  two  centuries 
ago.  The  Indian  may  have  used  dried  toad  skins  and  powdered  rock,  assumed 
to  be  thunderbolts,  but  he  never  trafficked  in  dried  mummy  meat  as  the  nostrum 
par  excellence  or  pulverized  rubies  as  a blood  elixir.  Medical  folk-lore  of  a 
century  and  a half  ago  will  furnish  other  instances  in  which  European  medicine 
was  more  dangerous  than  good,  but  which  was  assumed  to  bring  about  marvellous 
cures. 

And,  as  for  modern  medicine,  more  accurate  diagnosis  due  to  chemistry, 
surgery,  a knowledge  of  the  ductless  glands,  and  of  bacteria  and  serums  and  anti- 
bodies, blood  types  and  agglutinins  and  of  the  x-ray,  has  wrought  a great  change, 
a change  in  no  wise  due  to  anv  factor  but  modern  science. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  many  Indian  men  and  women 
of  modern  times  have  taken  to  medicine  and  surgery  as  a profession.  They 
enter  our  medical  schools  and  make  progress  with  the  rest  of  us.  When  last 
I compiled  figures  relative  to  the  occupations  of  the  United  States  Indians,  I 
found  that  there  were  ninety-seven  graduate  physicians  and  surgeons  among 
them.  That  is  to  say  ninety-seven  were  enumerated  out  of  265,873  persons,  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  part  of  our  population,  perhaps.  Among  these 
was  Dr.  Henry  B.  Faville,  president  of  the  Cook  County  Medical  Association ; Dr. 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  the  well-known  writer,  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  the  Apache, 
a stomach  specialist  and  surgeon,  and  many  others  including  several  women. 
To-day  the  number  is  even  greater,  which  indicates  that  the  medicine  man  of 
old  has  laid  aside  his  rattle  and  his  pouch  of  herbs  and  sent  forth  his  son  and 
daughter  to  the  profession,  which  more  than  any  other  requires  a knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  mind  and  body. 

As  for  his  inheritance,  however,  the  old-time  red  man  has  left  us  his 
preventive  medicine — pure  air,  sunshine,  water  from  the  healing  springs  ,the  vir- 
tues of  bathing  and  of  a skin  much  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  a life  in 
harmony  with  nature.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  left  us  a noble  example  of  a calm, 
sure  reliance  that  the  Great  Spirit  knows  what  is  best  for  man,  and  has  placed 
that  best  in  the  keeping  of  wise  men  for  the  prevention  and  the  relief  of  suffering. 
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INDIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MODERN  CIVILIZATION 

By  Wm.  B.  Newell, 

Ta-io-wah-ron-hah-gai — Caughnawaga- Mohawk 

It  may  sound  strange  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  early  tradition 
and  history  of  the  American  Indian  to  hear  the  statement  made  that  the 
American  people  are  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  like  the  Indian  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  if  one  will  but  read  the  early  writers 
of  that  period  one  cannot  but  admit  that  the  statement  has  a great  deal  of  truth 
in  it  and  that  many  of  the  modern  ideas,  which  we  call  modern,  were  once 
peculiar  to  the  early  American  Indian. 

The  Indian  had  a civilization  which  was  new  to  the  European  races  and  hence 
was  little  understood  by  those  who  first  came  in  contact  with  him.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  most  instances  where  the  American  people  have  developed 
a system  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian,  they  are  either  in  a process  of  developing 
that  system  or  have  not  yet  been  able  to  develop  it  to  the  same  extent  the 
Indian  had  done. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  Indian  was  not  a wild  uncivilized  race  living 
a wild  unorganized  animal  existence  without  social  or  political  codes.  In 
fact,  we  have  come  to  learn  that  the  Iroquois  excelled  in  their  political  and 
social  life. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  the  writer  will  use  that  great  group  of  Indians 
whose  power  was  felt  not  only  by  the  early  European  powers  who  first  came  to 
this  continent  but  by  every  tribe  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River — the 
Five  Nations,  or  as  designated  by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  the  Iroquois, 
in  demonstrating  how  modern  civilization  has  been  influenced  by  the  Indian. 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  Indian  of  whom  we  speak  is  not 
the  Indian  of  to-day  but  of  that  period  when  white  men  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  red  race.  The  Indian  of  to-day  has  long  since  lost  most  of  those  virtues 
which  he  possessed  before  contact  with  European  civilization.  His  political 
and  social  life  has  been  entirely  upset  and  his  code  of  morals,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  white  man’s  moral  and  ethical  code.  That  school 
that  holds  that  the  policy  of  “civilizing”  the  Indians  is  wrong  because  it  intro- 
duces the  white  man’s  vices  and  diseases  and  leads  to  extermination  is  bunk, 
for  white  man’s  diseases  were  introduced  by  the  white  man  when  the  first  white 
men  came  to  this  continent,  and  his  vices,  such  as  lying,  cheating  and  deceiving, 
were  introduced  with  the  first  treaty  and  practically  every  treaty  ever  made 
between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  These  people  point  out  the  difficulties 
of  adjusting  a primitive  people  to  a “highly  complex  modern  civilization.”  The 
trouble  is  that  these  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  Indian  looks  upon 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  white  men  as  liars  and  deceivers.  The  average 
Indian  takes  everything  the  white  man  offers  him  with  a grain  of  salt — his  religion, 
his  education,  and  his  modern  institutions.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  many  things  the  social  worker  and  missionary  does 
for  the  reservation  Indian.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  Indian  thinks  he 
understands  the  white  man  better  than  the  white  man  understands  the  Indian 
and  neither  are  right.  The  white  man  does  not  give  the  Indian  any  credit  for 
knowing  anything  and  the  Indian  knows  this  and  allows  the  white  man  to  wander 
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on  and  on  with  his  ideas.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Indian  has  a better  under- 
standing of  most  of  the  white  men  with  whom  he  deals  than  the  white  man  has 
of  the  Indian. 

The  other  school  is  for  breaking  up  the  reservations  and  making  white  men 
out  of  the  Indian.  This  school  resorts  to  any  means  to  “civilize”  the  Indian, 
even  resorting  to  methods  which  have  been  outlawed  by  modern  civilized 
countries. 

While  the  Indian  is  combating  these  two  forces  he  is  at  a standstill  and  his 
estimation  of  the  white  man  and  white  man’s  civilization  grows  lower  and 
lower;  he  sees  no  good  in  either. 

Meanwhile  the  white  man  overlooks  the  fact  that  many  of  our  modern 
customs  which  have  been  attributed  to  other  nations  and  races  were  in  vogue 
among  the  Indians  of  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada  when  the  white  man 
first  met  him;  that  his  moral  and  ethical  code  was  far  superior  to  the  white 
man’s. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  orginal  Indian  ideas  have  been  expanded 
and  enlarged,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  with  the  many  modern  facilities  which 
make  it  easy  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Camille  Von  Klenze,  who  now  resides  in  Munich,  Germany,  read  a paper 
at  Columbia  University  in  the  year  1914  in  which  he  clearly  traced  the  origin 
of  the  first  ideal  democracy  to  the  Indian,  that  the  idea  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards  and  circulated  throughout  Europe  and  later  brought  back  to 
America  and  used  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Government. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy  or  League  of  Nations  was  the  first  democracy 
of  the  modern  age.  From  its  principles  of  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity  has 
developed  our  great  republics.  The  tradition  of  the  first  effective  All-American 
League  of  Nations  is  sinking  before  the  rising  tide  of  civilization  and  is  being 
lost  sight  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  people.  The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  a 
genuine  league  to  enforce  peace,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  developed  into 
the  most  effective  fighting  body  on  the  North  American  continent.  All  the 
Indian  nations  that  did  not  participate  in  the  confederacy  were  naturally 
followed  until  subdued.  The  Iroquois,  moreover,  started  and  enforced  the 
original  Americanization  scheme.  Every  nation  that  resisted  its  power  was 
segregated  and  led  to  new  homes  and  taught  how  to  behave.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  nations  that  consented  to  join  the  confederacy  or  who  were  adopted  into 
the  confederacy  were  given  equal  voting  powers  with  them  in  all  transactions 
of  the  government.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  League  of  Nations  is  un- 
known, but  our  most  reliable  historians  place  it  about  the  year  1 ,500,  so  we 
know  that  it  survived  300  years  of  effective  activity.  The  sole  reason  for  this 
long  period  of  effective  co-operation  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  vaiious 
representatives  always  met  with  clean  open  minds.  Greed  for  power  and 
possessions,  jealousy,  envy,  lying,  deceit,  race  hatred  and  secret  alliances  were 
totally  absent  from  their  minds.  Their’s  was  a league  for  peace  and  all  these 
things  that  caused  war  were  absent  from  their  councils. 

Unanimous  consent  of  the  representatives  of  each  nation  was  necessary 
for  the  adoption  of  any  proposition  brought  before  the  league.  One  opposing 
vote  meant  the  defeat  of  any  piece  of  legislation  and  when  this  happened  the 
matter  was  settled  and  nothing  further  was  ever  said  about  it.  Unlike  the 
representatives  of  our  governments,  no  bitterness  was  felt,  no  harsh  words 
were  exchanged,  no  fist  fighting  was  ever  entered  into  between  the  nations’ 
representatives,  and  each  man  was  heard  through  his  argument  without  inter- 
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ruption  and  was  never  asked  “to  yield”  during  the  course  of  his  speech.  No 
better  description  of  their  assemblies  has  been  given  than  that  by  Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  discourse  on  the  Iroquois  when  he  said:  “All  their 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  great  deliberation,  and  were  distinguished 
for  order,  decorum,  and  solemnity.  In  eloquence,  in  dignity,  and  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  profound  policv,  they  surpassed  an  assembly  of  feudal  barons, 
and  were  perhaps  not  far  inferior  to  the  great  Amphyctionic  Council  of  Greece.” 

The  true  principle  of  democracy  existed  in  the  minds  of  these  people.  To 
them  all  men  were  born  equal  and  were  treated  as  equals.  They  knew  no  king 
or  lord,  and  their  highest  chief  was  no  better  than  the  poorest  member  of  the 
tribe.  Leaders  were  given  their  position  on  merit  alone  and  they  were  not 
rewarded  by  large  salaries  or  rich  donations.  Governor  Cadwallader  Colden, 
in  his  “History  of  the  Five  Nations,”  written  in  1727,  says,  “Their  great  men, 
both  Sachems  and  Captains,  are  generally  poorer  than  the  common  people; 
for  they  affect  to  give  away  and  distribute  all  the  presents  or  plunder  they  get 
in  their  treaties  or  in  their  wars,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  themselves.”  He 
further  states,  “There  is  not  the  least  salary  or  any  sort  of  profit,  annexed  to 
any  office,  to  tempt  the  covetous  or  sordid;  but  on  the  contrary  every  unworthy 
action  is  unavoidably  attended  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  commission;  for 
their  authority  is  only  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  ceases  the  moment  that 
esteem  is  lost.”  Here  we  see  the  natural  source  of  all  power  and  authority  among 
a free  people.  ‘ ‘The  Five  Nations  have  such  absolute  notions  of  liberty,  that  they 
allow  of  no  kind  of  superiority  of  one  over  another  and  banish  all  servitude  from 
their  territories.” 

That  the  individual  members  of  the  confederacy  loved  and  respected 
the  league  and  its  leaders  is  illustrated  in  the  journals  of  Zeisberger,  who  was 
commissioned  to  present  a petition  before  the  Grand  Council  at  Onondaga,  the 
seat  of  the  league,  in  1750.  He  had  to  pass  through  the  villages  of  several 
different  nations  on  his  journey  and  he  states  that  every  Indian  he  met  looked 
upon  him  and  his  party  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  as  soon  as  he  made 
known  to  them  the  fact  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Onondaga  on  official  business 
their  attitude  immediately  changed  and  they  showered  him  with  gifts  and 
offers  of  genuine  hospitality.  “Onondaga  is  a greater  place  in  their  eyes  than 
is  commonly  supposed,”  he  states,  and,  “It  is  a certain  thing  that  great  men  enjoy 
more  respect  and  authority  among  the  Indians  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
They  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  them  as  a great  honour.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  present  League  of  Nations  is  faced  with  the 
same  problem  that  the  founders  of  the  league  of  old  were.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  tradition  handed  down  to  us  bv  the  Indians  the  league  was  first  proposed 
by  a member  of  the  Onondaga  Nation  but  was  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  that 
nation.  The  peace  plan  was  then  taken  to  the  country  of  the  Mohawks  where 
in  time  it  was  accepted  and  in  turn  was  accepted  by  the  other  nations.  Still 
the  Onondagas,  who  were  ruled  by  a militaristic  individual  known  as  Atotarho, 
refused  to  have  any  part  in  the  league.  It  was  not  until  the  four  united  nations 
had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  their  new  pact,  and  a delegation 
headed  by  Hiawatha  had  paid  a visit  to  the  Onondaga  Government  that  the 
Onondagas  decided  to  join  them.  To  make  it  a real  peace  pact  the  head  of 
the  Onondaga  Nation  was  made  the  leader  of  the  newly  formed  League  of 
Nations.  History  is  repeating  itself  in  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  an  American, 
gave  the  world  a peace  plan  which  his  own  people  would  not  sanction.  He  took 
his  plan  to  other  parts  and  fifty  nations  have  adopted  it.  Will  the  Americans 
in  time  adopt  it  like  the  Onondagas  did  of  old?  In  order  that  it  will  be  enduring 
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and  lasting  will  it  be  necessary  for  its  members  to  have  the  same  thought  and 
spirit  regarding  it  as  the  Indians  did  of  their  league?  Will  their  minds  be  open, 
free  from  the  thoughts  of  greed  for  power  and  possessions,  free  from  jealousy, 
envy,  and  race  hatred?  Will  all  their  councils  be  free  from  lying,  deceit,  and 
secret  alliances? 

A great  German  scientist  recently  stated  that  America  was  becoming  a 
matriarchate  and  that  this  condition  was  largely  influenced  by  the  American 
Indian.  The  Indian  woman  had  an  important  place,  and  the  council  of  the 
women  had  the  power  of  nominating  all  the  civil  chiefs.  Women  being  mothers 
were  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  men  and  their  ransom  price.  The  high 
regard  for  women  has  never  lost  its  place  in  the  minds  of  Indian  men.  Where 
chiefs  still  rule  on  Indian  reservations  among  the  Six  Nations  it  is  the  mothers 
of  the  clans  that  elect  the  new  chiefs.  This  high  regard  for  womanhood  explains 
why  no  woman,  either  white  or  red,  is  ever  molested  in  any  way  by  Indian 
men.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  was  never 
desecrated  in  times  past  and  even  to-day  such  a thing  is  unheard  of.  In  all  the 
Indian  wars  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  there  is  no  record  of  female 
captives  ever  being  mistreated  by  their  captors.  Women  who  teach  on  Indian 
reservations  to-day  have  often  stated  that  they  never  have  any  fear  when  in 
the  presence  of  Indian  men  and  in  fact  have  a feeling  of  safety.  We  see  here 
where  the  equality  of  woman  was  first  recognized  and  that  Indian  women  were 
first  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  man. 

That  Indian  men  thought  a great  deal  of  their  women  and  would  fight  for 
them  is  clearly  shown  in  Pierre  Biard’s  “Relation  of  1616.”  He  states  that, 
“once  when  a certain  madcap  took  some  liberties  they  (the  Indian  men)  came  and 
told  their  captain  that  he  should  look  out  for  his  men,  informing  him  that  any 
one  who  attempted  to  do  that  again  would  not  stand  much  of  a chance,  that  they 
would  kill  him  on  the  spot.  ” 

La  Hontan  tells  us  that  the  Indian  wife  was  “master”  of  the  home  and  if  the 
husband  did  not  toe  the  mark  when  he  was  at  home  he  was  often  thrown  out  of 
doors  until  he  did. 

“To  be  engaged  for  one’s  lifetime  to  another  without  any  hopes  of  being 
able  to  untie  or  break  the  knot  was  a source  of  wonder  to  the  Indian.  They  say 
that  we  Europeans  are  born  in  slavery  and  deserve  no  other  condition  than  that 
of  servitude.”  He  further  states,  “though  they  are  at  liberty  to  change,  yet 
many  of  them  live  together  a lifetime.  They  are  altogether  strangers  to  that 
blind  fury  which  we  call  love.  They  content  themselves  with  a tender  friend- 
ship, that  is  not  liable  to  all  the  extravagancies  that  the  passion  of  love  raises 
in  such  breasts  that  harbour  it;  in  a word  they  live  with  such  tranquility  that 
one  may  call  their  love  simple  goodwill,  and  their  discretion  upon  that  head  is 
unimaginable.  Their  friendship  is  firm,  but  free  from  transport,  for  they  are 
very  careful  in  preserving  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  their  heart,  which  they 
look  upon  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  on  earth.”  In  other  words  they  were 
not  passionate  and  had  complete  control  over  their  emotions  and  will  power. 
Divorce  was  practised  very  frequently  and  still  is  among  the  “Long  House 
People”  of  New  York  State.  But  the  American  to-day  is  out-doing  the  Indian 
in  this  respect. 

The  Indian  woman  was  not  a slave  to  the  Indian  man  but  on  the  contrary 
was  free,  equal  and  independent.  To-day  the  white  woman  enjoys  that  same 
freedom,  and  is  equal  in  political  and  social  life.  Divorce  has  increased  in  leaps 
and  bounds  because  of  this  independence.  Woman  is  no  longer  the  slave  to 
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man  that  she  was  a hundred  years  ago.  She  knows  that  she  is  independent 
and  she  asserts  herself  more  and  more  as  she  feels  this  new  power.  But  we  are 
told  that  present-day  divorce  is  an  evil  because  of  the  position  the  children 
are  placed  in.  What  did  the  Indian  woman  do  in  this  predicament?  How 
did  the  children  suffer  through  Indian  divorce?  Due  to  two  strong  Indian 
characteristics  the  children  did  not  suffer.  Indian  hospitality  and  Indian 
parental  love  took  care  of  the  situation.  No  race  had  as  keen  a sense  of  hos- 
pitality as  the  Indian  did.  Whether  you  were  a stranger  or  a friend  you  were 
always  welcome  to  their  bed  and  board,  and  even  to-day  to  refuse  to  eat  upon  the 
invitation  of  an  Indian  is  almost  certain  to  give  offence.  To  come  to  an  Indian 
in  distress  meant  immediate  relief,  for  they  would  deprive  themselves  to  relieve 
the  one  who  sought  help  of  them.  There  was  no  need  for  orphan  asylums  or 
old  people’s  homes.  There  was  always  a place  in  some  Indian  home  for  the 
orphan  or  old  person. 

Love,  honour  and  respect  was  always  shown  the  parents  by  the  children. 
An  Indian  child  would  never  think  of  contradicting  his  parents  and  he  did  not 
do  this  because  of  any  fear  that  he  might  have  of  the  consequences,  but  because 
of  the  love  and  reverence  he  held  for  his  parents.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
Indian  parents  never  used  the  rod  on  their  children  and  even  to-day  Indian 
children  are  seldom  whipped.  This  love  lasted  through  a lifetime  and  the 
older  a person  got  to  be  the  more  respect  and  attention  he  was  shown  by  the 
young.  And  when  a young  wife  separated  from  her  husband  through  divorce 
she  always  had  a home  waiting  for  her  with  her  parents. 

While  on  the  question  of  beating  children  I recall  a situation  where  the 
Indians  of  an  entire  community  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  a 
district  school  because  the  teacher  had  struck  an  Indian  pupil  with  a ruler.  Is 
it  not  true  that  a modern  civilization  is  having  more  patience  with  its  young  and 
that  love  rather  than  the  rod  is  the  method  being  used  by  the  more  civilized 
parents?  We  even  have  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The 
Indian  was  in  no  need  of  such  an  institution. 

Faithfulness  of  the  marriage  vows  is  something  that  the  Indian  excelled  in. 
La  Hontan  says,  “A  young  woman,  say  they,  is  master  over  herself  and  by  her 
natural  right  of  liberty  is  free  to  do  as  she  pleases,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
married  woman,  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  quitting  their  husbands  when 
they  please,  had  as  good  be  dead  as  be  guilty  of  adultery.  In  like  manner, 
the  husbands,  being  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  would  look  upon  themselves 
as  infamous  if  they  were  faithless  to  their  wives,  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  married  lives  they  maintain  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  one  another.” 

Young  white  people  to-day  enjoy  a freedom  of  choice  in  love  that  was 
unknown  in  past  generations.  La  Hontan  says,  “Unlike  the  Europeans,  the 
girl  married  the  man  of  her  choice  and  Indian  parents  never  forced  their  children 
to  marry  the  man  or  girl  of  their  choice.”  Recent  reports  tell  us  that  France 
is  only  beginning  to  do  this  and  in  fact  even  Turkey  is  beginning  to  take  some 
notice  of  this  social  practice.  This  Indian  idea  is  gradually  becoming  a reality 
in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  modern  trend  to  companionate  marriage  or  “Till  the  death  of  love  do 
you  part”  type  of  marriage  was  an  Indian  idea,  but  there  were  certain  principles 
of  honour  connected  with  this  type  of  marriage,  held  between  the  contracting 
parties,  that  made  it  a life-time  partnership.  Jesuit  Relations  tell  us  that  a 
young  man  would  stay  in  the  home  of  the  bride  for  a period  of  time  up  to  a 
year  and  that  during  all  this  time  they  would  not  cbnsummate  the  marriage 
vow.  If  at  the  end  of  their  trial  marriage  they  were  certain  that  they  were 
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perfectly  suited  one  to  the  other,  then  and  only  then  would  they  actually  live 
as  man  and  wife.  During  this  trial  marriage  they  lived  a pure,  simple,  friendly 
brother-and-sister  companionateship.  How  different  from  our  modern  trial 
marriage  where  the  marriage  vow  is  considered  so  lightly  and  where  birth  control 
would  be  resorted  to. 

Birth  control  has  been  a very  debateable  question  within  recent  years  in 
modern  civilization  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  Indian  did 
practice  birth  control  and,  according  to  our  early  historians,  there  were  never 
more  than  two  and  three  children  in  the  family. 

Besides  a love  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  recognition  of  women’s  rights 
the  Indian  has  contributed  a great  many  ideas  which  make  for  happiness, 
health  and  peace.  Only  a few  of  the  numerous  contributions  that  might  be 
mentioned  besides  the  league  of  nations,  democracy  and  woman  suffrage  are  a 
love  of  Nature  and  the  great  outdoors,  forest  preservation  and  game  preserva- 
tion, fresh  air  and  scanty  clothing,  bathing  in  winter  and  the  Turkish  bath, 
prohibition,  woodcraft,  highway  systems,  modern  hotel  system,  and  apartment 
houses.  And  then  they  have  given  us  over  sixty  fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  corn.  Of  course, 
tobacco  could  never  be  gotten  along  without  now.  Indian  scouting  duty  was 
employed  almost  entirely  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  by  the  British,  and  Pershing’s 
Scouts,  an  Indian  regiment,  introduced  camouflage  during  the  recent  war. 

Nowadays  fresh  air  and  the  great  outdoors  is  the  order  of  the  day  and 
annually  we  see  all  America  hiking  to  the  forests,  streams  and  lakes  to  breathe 
the  wonderful  breath  of  Nature.  We  all  become  Indians.  It  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  and  courting  pneumonia  to  sleep 
with  an  open  window. 

We  are  all  becoming  lovers  of  Nature  and  Nature’s  lore.  Still  there  are 
some  people  who  as  yet  have  not  become  ‘ ‘civilized”  and  think  that  the  flowers 
and  fruits  and  trees  along  the  highways  are  to  be  plucked  and  trampled  upon. 
To  cut  or  destroy  Nature’s  beauty  was,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Indian,  a crime.  To 
fell  the  tree  was  a stab  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
at  these  things  like  the  Indian  and  nowadays  millions  are  spent  annually  on 
forest  preservation. 

Clothing,  or  the  lack  of  clothing,  worn  by  the  Indian  was  another  matter 
that  the  European  marvelled  at.  How  could  the  Indian  stand  the  severe  cold 
winter  weather  without  being  bundled  up  from  head  to  foot  in  clothing.  Now- 
adays we  wonder  how  some  of  our  modern  young  women  can  do  it  in  three 
ounces  of  clothing.  Young  high  school  and  college  students  go  hatless  and 
coatless  on  the  coldest  days.  The  Indians  wore  no  hats,  very  little  clothing, 
and  were  always  rugged  and  healthy.  They  slept  in  houses  that  had  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  which  unfortunately  is  not  true  to-day. 

Regular  baths  were  not  in  vogue  among  the  white  people  in  America,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  first  bathtub  was  introduced  in  1842  when  the  city 
of  Cincinnatti,  Ohio,  startled  the  country  by  putting  the  first  bathtub  into  use 
in  that  year.  Physicians  criticized  it.  Newspapers  printed  editorials  for  and 
against  it.  Medical  men  said  the  shock  of  taking  regular  baths  would  be 
dangerous.  Virginia  legislators  tried  to  stop  the  devilish  idea  by  sticking  a 
$30  tax  on  each  bathtub.  Boston  prohibited  baths  except  upon  medical  advice. 
Down  in  Philadelphia  there  were  a sufficient  number  of  radicals  to  defeat  by 
two  votes  an  ordinance  that  would  have  made  baths  illegal  between  November 
and  March. 
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How  the  Indian  must  have  laughed  at  these  people  back  in  the  days  when 
every  Indian  village  had  its  public  baths  which  were  used  the  year  round. 
Webster’s  dictionary  states  that  the  Turkish  bath  originated  in  the  East,  but 
we  know  that  this  type  of  bath  was  an  Indian  idea  and  all  Indian  villages  had 
their  sweat  ovens  or  “Turkish  baths”  where  once  or  twice  a week  every  member 
of  the  tribe  would  perspire  and  by  doing  so  clean  the  impurities  out  of  their 
systems.  La  Hontan  says  that  every  Indian,  on  coming  from  the  baths,  would 
throw  himself  into  the  river,  no  matter  how  cold  the  water  was,  and  thereby 
close  up  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  if  the  river  happened  to  be  frozen  over 
they  would  throw  themselves  in  the  snow. 

Nowadays  our  best  society  clubs  are  having  winter  bathing  parties.  Swim- 
ming pools  are  being  cut  in  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  on  the  coldest  day,  in  fact 
the  colder  the  better,  they  enjoy  a cold  plunge. 

Prohibition  was  not  necessary  to  the  Indian  because  he  never  indulged  in 
the  drinking  of  liquors  or  beverages  that  brought  on  a sense  of  intoxication. 
That  the  Indian  was  farsighted  enough  to  see  the  evils  of  the  white  man’s  “fire 
water”  and  that  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  objected  to  its  being  brought  into 
their  villages,  is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  the  great  Huron  chief,  Adario, 
who  says,  “As  for  the  maple-water  that  we  drink,  ’tis  sweet,  well  tasted,  healthy, 
and  friendly  to  the  stomach,  whereas  your  wine  and  brandy  destroy  the  natural 
heat,  pall  the  stomach,  inflame  the  blood,  intoxicate,  and  create  a thousand 
disorders.  A man  in  drink  loses  his  reason  before  he  is  aware,  or  at  least  his 
reason  is  so  drowned  that  he  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing  what  he  ought  to 
do.  The  father  sells  his  children,  husbands  expose  their  wives,  wives  betray 
their  husbands,  friends  are  false,  and  all  this  proceeds  from  your  liquors.” 
This  speech,  spoken  by  an  American  Indian  nearly  250  years  ago,  was  probably 
the  first  ever  given  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  in  this  country,  and  by  an 
Indian. 

The  whole  world  smokes  tobacco.  Indians  always  smoked  their  pipes  in 
their  homes  and  in  all  their  meetings.  They  never  chewed  or  snuffed  the  weed 
and  the  women  never  smoked  until  they  were  past  fiftv  years  of  age.  On  this 
point  the  modern  woman  has  broken  down  the  tradition.  Indian  girls  of  this 
ultra-modern  period  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  smoke.  The  reason  the  Indian 
woman  did  not  smoke  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  she  worked  hard  in  the  , 
fields,  did  not  keep  late  hours,  and  had  few  worries,  and  consequently  did  not 
develop  a case  of  nerves  and  was  never  in  need  of  a nerve  stimulant. 

The  Indian  was  a great  lover  of  social  get-togethers,  and  Father  Pierre 
Biard,  in  his  Relation  of  1616,  tells  us  that  the  Indians  would  spend  hours 
together  banquetting,  smoking  and  dancing.  “All  their  talks,  treaties,  welcomes 
and  endearments  are  made  under  the  fumes  of  tobacco.”  He  also  says,  “Certain 
Frenchmen  are  so  bewitched  with  it  that,  to  inhale  its  fumes,  they  would  sell 
their  shirts.”  Nowadays  some  people  will  walk  a mile  for  a cigarette,  and  if 
tobacco  were  taken  away  from  the  world,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tobacco  adver- 
tisements we  read  on  our  highways,  our  great  singers,  athletes,  scientists  and 
nationally  known  characters  would  all  have  to  give  up  their  business.  We  all 
have  to  admit  that  while  there  is  tobacco,  old  man  Gloom  does  not  stand  a show. 
During  the  late  war  it  has  been  stated  that  the  majority  of  soldiers  who  were 
shell  shocked  during  the  war  were  men  who  did  not  smoke.  Evidently  tobacco 
was  a deciding  factor  in  the  war.  I can,  in  a way,  vouch  for  this  desire  for 
tobacco  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  as  I was  one  of  them  and  at  one  time  we 
were  without  smokes  for  a whole  month.  It  was  nothing  for  six  men  to  form 
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a circle  and,  after  a much-sought-for  cigarette  had  been  unearthed  from  some 
unknown  source,  would  be  lighted  and  passed  around  from  mouth  to  mouth 
until  it  was  entirely  consumed. 

The  Indian  has  shown  the  world  how  to  wage  war  and  in  the  recent  World 
War  all  the  artifices  of  camouflage  were  taught  the  warring  nations  by  Pershing’s 
Scouts.  Trench  warfare  and  scout  duty  is  a typical  Indian  method  of  waging 
war.  The  British  during  the  war  employed  Indian  scouting  methods  in  their 
eastern  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  The  ability  of  the  Indian  in  this  respect 
has  been  often  demonstrated  in  past  wars.  During  the  American  Civil  War 
General  Grant’s  aid  and  secretary,  General  Ely  S.  Parker,  was  a full-blooded 
Seneca  Indian.  In  the  late  war  many  Indians  received  the  highest  honours 
awarded  for  deeds  of  valour.  One  instance  might  be  mentioned  of  Private 
Joseph  Oklahombi,  a Choctaw  of  Company  D,  14th  Infantry,  described  in 
Marshall  Petain’s  citation  as  follows:  “Under  a violent  barrage,  dashes  to  the 

attack  of  an  enemy  position,  covering  about  210  yards  through  barbed  wire 
entanglements.  He  rushed  on  machine  gun  position,  capturing  171  prisoners. 
He  stormed  a strongly  held  position,  containing  more  than  fifty  machine  guns 
and  a number  of  trench  mortars.  Turned  the  captured  guns  on  the  enemy, 
and  held  the  position  for  four  days  in  spite  of  a constant  barrage  of  large  pro- 
jectiles and  gas  shells.” 

The  Indian  responded  to  the  number  of  13,000  in  the  United  States  alone, 
a number  in  ratio  to  population  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  race  or 
nation.  There  are  about  350,000  Indians  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
of  the  104,894  Indians  4,000  served  under  British  and  Canadian  colours  in 
France. 

At  a recent  American  hotel  managers’  convention  held  in  an  American 
city  one  of  the  speakers  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  modern  hotel  system  is 
founded  on  the  Indians’  “Long  House.”  The  Indian  has  been  given  the  credit 
for  having  the  first  apartment  house.  That  the  Indians  of  eastern  United  States 
and  Canada  lived  in  long  frame  buildings  sectioned  off  into  apartments  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  some  of  our  early  historians  tell  us  these  houses  were  some- 
times over  a hundred  feet  long  and  some  even  700  feet  long  have  been  seen. 

That  the  Indian  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatest  highway  system  in 
the  world  cannot  be  disputed  and  that  he  knew  the  shortest  route  between  any 
two  given  points  in  eastern  America  has  long  since  been  proven.  Practically 
every  highway  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  laid  over  some  old  Indian 
trail. 

That  the  Indian  has  something  to  give  the  world  is  indicated  by  the  numerous 
societies,  lodges  and  clubs  that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  Woodcraft  League,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Society 
of  Red  Men  and  others.  All  these  organizations  emulate  the  Indian. 

In  concluding  this  brief  paper  on  the  Indians’  contribution  to  modern 
civilization  I wish  to  speak  of  the  Indian’s  Thanksgiving  Day  and  our  own 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

After  searching  through  all  the  Documents  of  Colonial  History  I find  that 
the  first  mention  of  Thanksgiving  Day  being  officially  observed  was  in  1643 
(Holland  Documents,  Vol.  I,  p.  188).  At  that  time  the  people  of  New  England 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots  and  during  this  year  700  men,  women  and  children, 
members  of  this  tribe,  had  gathered  together  to  observe  one  of  their  annual 
Thanksgiving  feasts.  While  they  were  in  their  long  house  celebrating  they 
were  surrounded  by  some  New  England  soldiers  who,  arriving  unexpectedly, 
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trapped  them  all  inside  the  house.  As  fast  as  they  came  out  they  were  shot 
down  and  those  who  remained  inside  were  all  burnt  alive,  for  the  house  was 
set  on  fire  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Indians  would  not  venture  outside.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  official  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  in  America. 

From  that  first  proclamation  of  a Thanksgiving  Day  all  through  the  colonial 
period  official  Thanksgiving  Days  have  been  over  some  bloody  victory  in  war. 

Where,  now  the  white  man  has  a real  Indian  Thanksgiving  Day  once  a 
year,  the  Indian  has  many  such  days  throughout  the  course  of  the  year.  To 
him  these  days  are  times  when  he  is  filled  with  a deep,  sincere  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  things  of  life.  The  Indian  is  a more  thankful 
creature  to  God  for  the  things  that  are  God’s  than  we  imagine.  There  is  not 
a real  Indian  who  does  not  say  “Niaweh”  (I  am  thankful)  upon  arising  from 
his  meal.  It  is  a sort  of  second  nature  with  him  to  think  of  the  One  who  gives 
him  all  these  things.  Just  as  regular  as  the  moons  come  and  go  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations  of  the  Six  Nations  hold  their  green  corn  dance,  strawberr> 
festival,  maple  sap  festival  and  other  festivals,  all  ceremonies  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  These  feasts  have  been  observed  by  the  Indian  from  the 
time  the  first  white  man  landed  on  this  continent  down  to  the  present  day  and 
as  long  as  there  are  Indians  they  will  continue  to  be  held. 

The  following  prayer  offered  by  the  Indian  religious  leader  is  printed  to 
llustrate  the  thought  of  the  Indian  when  he  offers  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit: 

Now  is  the  season  of  growing  things.  Now  we  give  thanks  to  our  Creator. 

Now  we  sprinkle  tobacco  on  fire.  Now  smoke  arises,  it  lifts  our  words  to  him. 

Now  we  speak  to  Hahwenniyu,  the  great  ruler,  the  great  life,  one  great  spirit. 

Now  he  listens  to  the  words  of  the  people  here  assembled. 

We  thank  Him  for  return  of  planting  season. 

We  thank  Him  that  he  has  again  permitted  us  to  see  it. 

We  thank  Him  that  we  again  take  part  in  ceremony. 

We  thank  Him  that  he  has  given  us  the  earth,  our  mother,  from  whose  breast  all 
things  grow. 

We  thank  Him  that  he  has  given  us  seed  to  give  back  to  our  mother. 

We  thank  Him  for  rivers  and  waters  that  flow. 

For  herbs  and  plants,  and  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  bushes  that  grow. 

We  thank  Him  that  our  supporters  of  life — corn,  beans,  squash — fail  us  not. 

That  famine  is  not  permitted  to  enter  our  lodge  doors. 

Continue  to  listen,  Hahwenniyu:  Again  we  speak. 

We  thank  Him  that  our  old  men  and  our  old  women, 

Our  young  men  and  our  young  women  and  children  are  here. 

We  thank  Him  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned  to  Hahwenniyu. 

We  thank  Him  that  the  minds  of  the  people  remember  the  great  wisdom,  the 
one  Great  Creator,  who  makes  all  things  to  grow. 

Now  smoke  rises,  He  has  seen  it. 

Now  we  have  spoken,  He  has  heard  it. 

It  is  done,  Naho. 
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REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  THUNDERBIRD  IN 

INDIAN  ART 

By  W.  J.  Wintemberg 

Although  the  belief  in  the  thunderbird  is  widely  spread  in  North  America1, 
there  are  comparatively  few  representations  of  the  bird,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent.  The  most  common  belief  is  that  this  mythic  creature 
produces  the  thunder  by  the  flapping  of  its  wings  and  the  lightning  by  flashing 
its  eyes2. 

The  thunderbird  designs  described  in  this  article  are  from  the  Arctic,  North 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Plains,  Eastern  Woodlands,  and  Southwestern  Culture  Areas, 
those  from  the  Plains  and  Eastern  Woodlands  forming  one  group  and  those  from 
the  North  Pacific  coast  another;  there  is  a single  example  from  the  Arctic  and 
another  from  the  Southwest.  The  writer  has  not  seen  any  thunderbird  designs 
from  the  Plateaus  Culture  Area. 

Designs  from  the  Plains  and  Eastern  Woodlands 

The  representations  of  thunderbirds  from  these  culture  areas  are  engraved 
or  carved  on  stone  and  pottery;  drawn  on  birch  bark,  or  painted  on  skins  and 
other  materials;  woven  on  bags;  worked  in  porcupine  quills  or  glass  beads;  and 
embossed  on  sheet  copper.  Only  the  engraved  designs  and  embossed  figures 
are  prehistoric. 

Engraved  or  Carved  Representations 

The  crude  design  in  Fig.  I,3  which  Mallery  considered  a representation  of 
the  Micmac  thunderbird,  is  carved  on  a flat  rock  on  the  east  shore  of  Kejimkoojik 
lake,  Nova  Scotia.  The  body  is  formed  by  two  opposing  triangular  figures  filled 
with  lines,  and  the  head  is  crudely  shown.  The  design  in  Fig.  2, 4 engraved  on  a 
fragment  of  pottery  from  Shinnecock  Hills,  Long  Island,  New  York,  is  of  nearly 
the  same  shape  as  the  one  in  Fig.  1,  but  has  the  wings  delineated.  There  are 
similar  designs  on  a fragment  of  red  shale,  from  a site  on  Staten  Island,  and  on 
a stone  pipe  mentioned  by  Skinner.5  In  the  design  in  Fig.  3, 6 carved  on  the  wall 
of  a cave,  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  body  is  composed  of  two  triangular  figures, 
and  the  wings  and  what  appear  to  be  the  feet  are  crudely  shown.  The  descending 
lines  on  the  wings  probably  represent  feathers,  although  they  may  also  “symbol- 
ize the  falling  of  rain,”  as  Peet  thinks.7  The  long,  zigzag  ljine,  forked  at  the  end, 
which  issues  from  the  head,  probably  represents  lightning.  The  birds  seen  in 
Figs.  48  and  59,  the  first  being  engraved  on  the  side  of  a stone  pipe  from  a Neutral 

4See  article  on  “Thunderbird”  in  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

The  Haida,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Swanton  (p.  14) , believe  that  it  “produces  thunder 
by  the  rustling  of  its  feathers.” 

3After  Mallery,  Fig.  683. 

4After  Skinner  (a). 

5See  Skinner  (c),  p.  262. 

6After  Peet,  Fig.  6. 

7Peet,  p.  368. 

After  Wintemberg  ( b ),  Plate  IV,  fig.  2.  This  specimen  is  Cat.  No.  17821,  Provincial 
Museum. 

After  Wintemberg  (b),  Plate  IV,  fig.  7. 
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site  in  Blenheim  township,  Oxford  county,  and  the  other  on  a pipe  of  similar 
material  from  Windham  township,  Norfolk  county,  Ontario,  are  more  realistic 
than  those  just  described.  Both  of  them  are  shown  full-face,  which  probably 
accounts  for  them  having  human  heads,  although  it  is  possible  that  they  were 
purposely  so  represented,  because  among  some  Indian  tribes,  including  the 
Iroquois,  the  thunderbird  was  believed  to  be  half  human.1  Both  figures  have 
angular  bodies  and  rounded  heads,  with  the  eyes  represented  by  small  circular 
depressions  and  the  mouth  by  a short,  incised  line;  both  have  the  wings  similarly 
represented ; and  each  has  three  tail  feathers,  but  the  markings  on  these  differ. 
The  feet  of  the  one  in  Fig.  4 have  curved  talons,  whereas  those  on  the  bird  in 
Fig.  5 have  straight  digits.  The  significance  of  the  markings  on  the  breast  of 
both  birds  is  unknown,  but  the  zigzag  lines  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  one  in 
Fig.  4,  probably  represent  lightning. 

Designs  Drawn  on  Birch  Bark  or  Painted  on  Other  Materials 

The  most  simple  representations  are  those  in  Figs.  62  and  7, 3 which  are 
painted  on  the  sides  of  box-like,  wooden  “Hollow-trees”4  of  the  Wahpeton 
Dakota.  The  outline  of  the  one  in  Fig.  6 is  more  like  that  of  a fish  than  a bird; 
the  other  figure  is  like  the  conventionalized  figures  of  birds  in  Plains  Indian  picto- 
graphy. Three  thunderbirds,  as  represented  in  the  mnemonic  drawings  or 
characters  of  Ojibwa  ceremonial  songs,  are  shown  in  Figs.  8-10.  The  head  of 
the  bird  in  Fig.  85  is  in  profile,  the  body  is  triangular,  and  the  wings  are  exten- 
sions of  the  curved  line  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  body6.  The  body  of  the 
bird  in  Fig.  97  is  diamond-shaped8,  the  tail  is  shown,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
wings  is  like  that  on  the  designs  in  Figs  4 and  5.  It  is  not  apparent  what  the 
short  projections  on  the  body  signify,  unless  they  represent  feathers;  the  bar 
across  the  neck  represents  part  of  the  circular  line  usually  employed  to  designate 
the  imaginary  vault  of  the  sky.”9  The  bird  in  Fig.  1010,  which  is  unusual  in 
having  four  heads,  has  a triangular  body.  The  wings  look  like  arms,  the  one 
at  the  right  grasping  some  object,  and  the  legs  are  shown,  but  lack  claws11.  Figs. 
II12  and  1313show  designs  painted  on  a robe  of  a Menomini  war  bundle,  the  two 
in  Fig.  11  having  wavy  lines,  representing  lightning,  issuing  from  the  head14. 
Fig.  1215  shows  a thunderbird  with  the  triangular  body  characteristic  of  so  many 
bird  figures  of  Plains  Indians,  painted  on  the  side  of  a Cree  tipi  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  zigzag  lines  at  the  left  of  the  bird  represent  lightning,  but  it  is  not  certain 

^ee  Wintemberg  ( b ),  pp.  39-40. 

2After  Skinner  ( d ),  Fig.  39  b. 

3After  Skinner  (d),  Fig.  40. 

4See  Skinner  ( d ) for  description  of  these  objects. 

5After  Mallery,  Plate  XVIII,  fifth  character  from  left  in  B. 

6Compare  this  with  Mallery,  Plate  XVII,  character  at  extreme  right  in  B. 

7After  Mallery,  Plate  XVIII,  seventh  character  from  left  in  A. 

8Compare  this  with  other  Ojibwa  drawings  given  by  Mallery,  viz.:  Fig.  165,  d,  e,  and  Fig. 
166,  d. 

9Mallery,  p.  237. 

10After  Mallery,  Fig.  1284w. 

11Menomini  thunderbird  designs,  drawn  on  birch  bark,  which  could  not  be  reproduced  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  this  article,  are  shown  in  Skinner  ( b ),  Figs.  6 and  7.  Three  figures  in  Fig.  6 
are  in  profile  ( b , e,  f),  and  the  one  in  k is  a full-face  figure  of  the  hour-glass  type,  with  the  head, 
wings  and  forked  tail  shown.  Fig.  7 shows  three  profile  views  (/,  m,  n)  like  those  in  Fig.  6,  and 
a full-face  design  is  shown  in  p,  also  of  an  hour-glass  form,  with  double  legs,  a triangular  design 
on  the  breast,  and  a forked  tail. 

12After  Skinner  (b),  part  of  the  design  in  lower  part  of  Fig.  15. 

13After  Skinner  ( b ),  part  of  upper  design  in  Fig.  16. 

14 Birds  with  similar  zigzag  lines  on  their  heads  are  seen  in  Skinner  ( b ),  Figs.  11,  12,  13,  and  17. 

uAfter  Cadzow,  Fig.  12,  2. 
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what  the  curved  lines  rising  from  the  shoulders  signify.  Figures  14-161  show 
Dakota  drawings  of  thunderbirds.  The  one  in  Fig.  14  lacks  the  head  and  wings, 
and  those  in  Figs.  15  and  16  have  waving  lines  issuing  from  the  head,  signifying 
lightning.  The  thunderbird  above  the  human  head  in  Fig.  172,  taken  from  Red 
Cloud’s  Census3,  has  wavy  lines  issuing  from  the  mouth,  which  look  like  lightning 
symbols,  but  "may  mean  many  voices  or  loud  sound4.” 


Designs  Woven  on  Textiles 

According  to  Skinner,  thunderbirds  are  commonly  seen  on  woven  bags  of 
the  Menomini  Indians  of  Wisconsin5,  and  they  are  seen  on  similar  bags  of  the 
Winnebago  and  Ojibwa.  Figs  1 8-2 1 6 show  some  of  the  Menomini  designs,  their 
more  or  less  geometrical  shape  being  in  part  due  to  the  technique.  The  birds  in 
Fig.  18  are  shown  with  the  figure  of  a woman  in  the  centre.  Those  in  Fig.  19 
represent  young  thunderbirds  and  are  like  those  on  Winnebago  bags7.  Figs.  20 
and  21  show  two  more  elaborate  designs,  the  double  zigzag  lines  above  the  one 
in  Fig.  21  representing  lightning.  A similar  design  is  seen  on  another  Menomini 
bag,  but  there  is  only  one  lightning  symbol8.  Another  design,  resembling  that 
in  Fig.  20,  except  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is  scalloped  and  filled  in  solid, 
is  seen  on  a twined  wallet  of  the  Ojibwa9. 


Porcupine  Quillwork 

The  most  simple  representations  of  the  thunderbird,  worked  in  porcupine 
quills  on  birch  bark,  are  those  seen  in  Fig.  2210  a-d ; the  one  in  a showing  a form 
with  wings,  but  lacking  the  head  and  feet;  b,  similar,  but  wingless;  c,  showing 
one  with  head,  wings  and  feet;  and  d,  a much  abbreviated  form  consisting  of 
head  and  wings  only.  An  outline  of  a Dakota  design  done  in  porcupine  quills 
is  given  in  Fig.  2411.  In  this  the  head,  neck  (which  is  off  the  centre), and  wings 
are  shown,  but  their  form  is  only  a little  more  than  suggested.  Fig.  2312  shows 
another  design  on  a piece  of  porcupine  quillwork,  obtained  from  an  Algonkin 
Indian  of  Baptiste  lake,  Hastings  county,  Ontario,  in  which  the  head,  neck  and 
body  are  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  Dakota  example,  but  the  wings 
are  of  better  proportions,  although  not  realistically  represented.13 


Wter  Mallery,  Figs.  673,  674,  and  675. 

2After  Mallery,  Fig.  681. 

3See  Mallery,  pp.  445-446,  for  history  of  this  Census. 
AIbid.,  p.  486. 

5Skinner  (c),  p.  261. 

6After  Skinner  (c),  Plate  LXX,  figs,  a,  b,  d,  and  e. 
7See  Radin,  Plate  33,  fig.  b. 

8See  Skinner  ( b ),  fig.  27. 

9See  Mason,  Plate  131,  lower  figure. 

10After  Mallery,  Fig.  685. 
nAfter  Mallery,  Fig.  677. 

12After  Mallery,  Fig.  158. 

l3For  description  of  technique  see  Boyle,  pp.  23-24. 
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Representations  in  Beadwork 

The  thunderbird  is  also  represented  in  beadwork  designs,  w hich  superseded 
the  earlier  porcupine  quillwork  among  the  Indians.  The  body  and  the  head  of 
the  bird  in  Fig.  251  resemble  those  of  the  figures  done  in  porcupine  quillwork, 
but  the  neck  is  longer.  There  is  a row  of  thunderbirds  on  the  beaded  Menomini 
garter  in  Fig.  262,  which  resemble  some  of  those  on  woven  bags. 


Fig.  27. 


Although  only  the  head,  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  edges  are  beaded,  the 
Arapaho  thunderbird,  cut  from  rawhide,  seen  in  Fig.  273,  is  included  under  this 
heading.  The  design  is  unusual  in  having  the  associated  zigzag  lightning 
symbols  issue  from  the  heart,  instead  of  from  the  head  or  mouth  as  in  the  other 
examples  described.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ends  of  two  of  the  symbols  are 
forked  like  that  on  the  rock  carving  in  Fig.  3. 

Sheet  Copper  Designs 

Several  figures  of  birds  embossed  on  thin  sheet  copper  have  been  found  in 
two  different  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  one  in  Fig.  284,  from  a mound 
near  Peoria,  Illinois,  has  a zigzag  lightning  symbol  issuing  from  the  eye,  which 


’After  Mallery,  Fig.  676. 

-’After  Skinner  (c),  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  b. 

•’After  Mooney,  Fig.  92. 

4After  Thomas,  Fig.  48. 
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suggests  that  the  bird  is  a thunderbird.  Another  figure,  found  with  several 
others  near  Malden,  Dunklin  county,  Missouri,  has  a similar  lightning  symbol 
issuing  from  between  the  points  of  a double-pointed  eye  design1;  the  other  figures, 
although  lacking  this  feature,  may  also  represent  thunderbirds2 3. 

Designs  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast 

The  thunderbird  designs  from  this  area  are  carved  on  rock,  painted  on  wood 
and  tattooed  on  the  human  body;  the  painted  designs  being  in  some  cases  less 
conventionalized  than  the  tattooed  designs.  In  comparison  with  those  from  the 
Plains  and  Eastern  Woodlands  most  of  the  representations  from  this  area  are  of 
a higher  type,  in  spite  of  the  conventionalization  to  which  most  of  them  have 
been  subjected.  They  all  have  the  curved,  hooked  beak  characteristic  of  the 
eagle,  the  tip  of  which  is  mostly  turned  back  toward  the  face  instead  of  downward, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  thunderbird  designs  from  those 
representing  eagles.  Most  of  them  have  the  head  turned  sideways  whereas  the 
body,  wings  and  tail  are  in  many  cases  shown  in  front  view.  The  tail  feathers 
are  usually  three  in  number,  but  some  have  four  and  others  five  feathers;  the 
number  of  wing  feathers  varies  from  two  to  seven.  In  some  cases  the  upper 
part  of  the  design  represents  the  thunderbird  and  the  lower  part  some  other 
mythological  creature;  others  have  conventionalized  eyes,  animal  forms,  or 
other  markings  on  the  body.  None  of  the  designs  from  this  area  depict  the 
lightning,  associated  with  some  of  the  thunderbird  designs  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent.  The  Haida  seem  to  have  had  the  greatest  variety  of 
designs. 

Designs  Carved  on  Rock 

The  thunderbird  design  in  Fig.  29s  consists  of  the  eyes  and  beak  only.  It  is 
carved  on  a rock  near  Eneti,  Washington. 

Painted  and  Tatooed  Designs 

The  long,  narrow  figures  of  the  Haida  thunderbirds  seen  in  Figs.  31-334 
were  made  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  arms  on  which  they  are  tattooed,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason,  algo,  that  the  wings  are  incomplete.  The  heads  of  those  seen 
in  Figs.  31  and  33  bear  the  cap-like  ornament  seen  on  other  thunderbird  designs5 
and  on  other  bird  and  animal  figures6.  The  eye  takes  up  a disproportionately 
large  space  in  the  head  of  each,  and  the  nostrils  are  indicated.  The  row  of  circles 
and  vertical  lines  on  the  body  of  the  bird  in  Fig.  31  and  the  row  of  similar  circles, 
between  two  vertical  lines  and  rows  of  short  diagonal  lines  on  the  bird  in  Fig.  32, 
probably  represent  the  vertebral  column  and  ribs,  or  may  be  merely  ornamental. 
Figs.  32  and  33  represent  composite  forms,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  consisting 
of  a conventionalized  animal  head7  resembling  that  of  the  bear  figure  in  Mallery’s 
Fig.  520,  except  that  there  are  three  projections  instead  of  two,  and  that  they 


^ee  Fowke,  Plate  15,  and  Wintemberg  (a),  Plate  II,  fig.  11,  the  latter  showing  the  head. 

2For  illustrations  of  these  see  Fowke,  Plates  17-19. 

3After  Mallery,  Fig.  679. 

4After  Mallery,  Figs.  518  and  519. 

5See  Figs.  30,  34,  35,  41,  and  42. 

6See  Swan,  Plate  3,  fig.  8 (eagle),  Plate  4,  fig.  5 (whale),  and  Plate  6,  fig.  11  (crow);  Mallery 
Fig.  523  (raven)  and  Fig.  531  (wolf);  Boas  ( b ),  Figs.  48  and  63,  and  (c),  Fig.  35;  and  Swanton, 
Plate  XX,  fig.  13  (whale  monster)  and  14  (raven),  Plate  XXI,  figs.  6 (eagle),  8 (sea-lion),  and 
9 (raven). 

7See  also  Boas  (c),  Fig.  35. 
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probably  represent  the  tail  feathers  of  the  bird  instead  of  the  ears  of  the  animal 
head.  The  birds  in  Figs.  31  and  32  lack  the  legs  and  those  on  the  one  in  Fig.  33, 
being  upside  down,  may  belong  to  the  animal  head  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  design.  The  wavy  line  through  the  middle  of  the  body  and  the  curving 
diagonal  lines  running  from  it  to  the  sides,  on  the  Haida  representation  of  the 
Skamsom  or  thunderbird,  tattoced  on  a man’s  back,  in  Fig.  30\  probably  repre- 
sent the  backbone  and  ribs* 2.  Another  tattooed  design  is  seen  in  Fig,  343.  The 
head  and  body  are  in  profile  and  the  design  differs  from  others  in  having  the 
tongue  indicated.  The  curved  lines  on  the  body  probably  represent  the  ribs. 
A tattooed  design  of  the  Oolala,  a half  human  thunderbird  of  the  Haida,  is  seen 
in  Fig.  354.  The  design  in  Fig.  365,  which  is  painted  on  a Tarkoo  medicine  man’s 
buckskin  cape,  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  is  unusual  in  having  a whale’s  head  on  each 
wing,  and  on  the  tail  portion  are  heads  of  the  “lightning  fish,”  which  produces 
the  lightning  by  darting  out  its  tongue6.  Except  that  the  feet  are  not  indicated, 
the  thunderbird  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  Fig.  3 77,  painted  on  the  front  of  a 
Kwakiutl  bedroom,  is  more  naturally  represented  than  most  examples  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  shown  with  a number  of  other  birds  attacking  the  sl'siuL,  a 
fabulous  double-headed  snake8.  The  pose  of  the  bird  in  Fig.  389,  which  is 
painted  on  a wrooden  screen  used  in  the  puberty  ceremonies  of  the  Nootka  Indians 
of  Vancouver  Island,  is  also  natural ; the  serpent-like  figures  below  it  are  regarded 
as  whales10.  The  head  of  the  thunderbird,  shown  full  face  in  Fig.  3911,  lacks  the 
cap-like  head  ornament  so  commonly  seen  on  other  designs,  and  is  also  unusual 
in  having  human  hands  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  wings,  which  suggests 
that  the  design  is  intended  to  represent  a half-human  thunderbird.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  tail  feathers  is  somewhat  like  that  on  the  bird  in  Fig.  41,  but  is  not 
so  elaborate.  The  significance  of  the  face  on  the  body  and  the  oval  figures  on 
the  wings  is  not  apparent.  This  design  is  painted  above  the  door  of  a Kwakiutl 
house.  According  to  some  of  the  myths  the  thunderbirds  sometimes  carried 
off  whales  and  the  bird  in  Fig.  4012,  painted  on  a Kwakiutl  housefront,  is  shown 
“lifting  a whale,  wTich  is  its  food,  from  out  of  the  water.13”  The  head  of  the 
bird,  however,  looks  more  like  that  of  a horned  owl  than  that  of  an  eagle-like 
bird.  The  beak  was  carved  out  of  wood  and  fastened  to  the  housefront.  There 
are  rows  of  human  faces  and  symbolic  designs  across  the  top  of  the  wings. 
An  elaborate  full-face  design  of  a thunderbird,  with  spread  wings,  painted  on  the 
front  of  a Kwakiutl  house,  is  seen  in  Fig.  4114.  On  each  wing  is  a pair  of  eyes15, 
which  are  an  almost  constant  feature  of  West  Coast  art.  Other  unusual  features 
are  the  wing-like  designs  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Two  of  the  designs  are 

After  Swan,  Plate  7,  fig.  14. 

2This  design  is  like  that  in  Lang’s  Fig.  11,  showing  a female  thunderbird,  married  by  “Quah- 
teaht,  the  Adam  of  Vancouver’s  island”  (p.  302). 

After  Swanton,  Plate  XX,  fig.  9. 

4After  Swan,  Plate  4,  fig.  2. 

5After  Swan,  Plate  2,  fig.  8 (at  left). 

6Swan,  p.  7. 

After  Boas  (c),  Plate  41. 

8See  Boas  (c),  pp.  371-372,  for  description  of  this  fabulous  creature. 

After  Boas  (a),  Fig.  16. 

10There  is  another  Nootka  screen,  bearing  similar  designs,  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Canada. 

“After  Boas  (c),  Fig.  16. 

“After  Boas  (c),  Fig.  18. 

“Boas  (c),  p.  376. 

“After  Boas  ( b ),  Fig.  65. 

“Boas  ( b ),  p.  175,  says:  ”1  will  add  a remark  in  regard  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
eye  ornament  on  all  these  designs.  An  examination  of  our  figures  will  show  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  used  to  indicate  a joint.” 
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double1,  the  two  halves  being  in  profile.  The  body,  legs  and  claws  of  the  bird 
in  Fig.  422,  a Haida  design  tattooed  on  a man’s  arm,  are  linear,  and  the  wings 
are  separated  from  the  body  entirely.  The  double  thunderbird  in  Fig.  433,  also 
Haida,  is  painted  on  wood.  It  is  most  elaborate  and  differs  from  others  in  being 
painted  in  colours  that  could  not  be  employed  in  tattooing. 

Designs  from  the  Arctic 

What  probably  represent  thunderbirds,  two  of  which  have  whales  in  their 
talons,  are  engraved  on  both  sides  of  the  ivory  seal-line  guide  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Alaska4,  seen  in  Figs.  44  and  45.  If  these  designs  represent  thunder- 
birds  it  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Indian  traditions  on  Eskimo 
art. 


Design  from  the  Southwest 

A highly  conventionalized  bird  design,  painted  on  the  inside  of  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  from  the  ruins  of  Sikyatki,  Arizona,  which  is  regarded  by  Fewkes  as 
a thunderbird5,  is  seen  in  Fig.  466.  It  has  a round  head,  to  which  is  attached 
an  elaborate  headdress,  reminding  one  of  that  on  the  head  of  the  Kwakiutl 
thunderbird  in  Fig.  41.  There  are  two  wing  feathers,  ending  in  arrow  points, 
on  each  wing,  which  possibly  are  lightning  symbols7.  The  tail  is  composed  of 
three  large  feathers  and  projects  beyond  the  two  triangular  extensions  that 
represent  the  end  of  the  body.  The  two  curved  claws  are  shown  at  each  upper 
corner  of  the  body. 


Thunderbirds  are  not  the  only  birds  thus  represented  (See  Mallery’s  Fig.  523,  representing 
a double  raven). 

2After  Mallery,  Fig.  522. 

3After  Mallery,  Plate  XXIV. 

4After  Hoffman,  Plate  72. 

5Fewkes  ( b ),  legend  to  Fig.  35. 

6After  Fewkes  (a),  Fig.  272. 

7Fewkes  ( b ),  p.  232. 
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Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 
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A SHORT  SKETCH  OF  CHIEF  G.  H.  M.  JOHNSON 
OF  THE  SIX  NATIONS  INDIANS 

By  R.  R.  Whale 

Curator , Brantford  Historical  Society , Brantford. 

George  Henry  Martin  Johnson,  a hereditary  chief,  was  born  October  7th, 
1816,  to  the  east  of  Cainsville,  a part  of  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  where  his 
parents  resided. 

Of  his  father,  John  Smoke  Johnson,  an  eminent  Mohawk  chief  and  orator 
of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  who  bore  a notable  part  as  military  leader  in  the 
war  of  1812.  On  his  mother’s  side  the  boy’s  lineage  was,  according  to  Indian 
notions,  still  more  distinguished.  Her  family  had  taken  the  name  of  Martin 
and  had  some  strain  of  European  blood,  derived  from  the  marriage  of  an  Indian 
chief  in  former  days  with  a captive  white  girl  of  Dutch  descent  adopted  into  the 
Mohawk  household.  None  the  less  it  is  known  as  one  of  the  Fifty  Noble 
Families  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  descended  from  the  Fifty  Great 
Chiefs  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of 
"Hiawatha,”  framed  that  confederacy  and  thus  founded'  an  Indian  state 
which  was  for  a long  time  the  dominant  power  on  our  continent  north  of  Mexico. 

During  the  American  War  of  Independence  this  confederacy,  in  the  clash 
of  stronger  forces,  was  for  a time  broken  up.  At  the  close  of  that  war  Captain 
Joseph  Brant  and  his  followers,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  Iroquois 
people,  left  their  ancient  abodes  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  withdrew  to  Upper 
Canada. 

The  government  for  which  they  had  long  fought  for  gave  them  lands  along 
the  Grand  River,  or  "Ouse”  as  it  was  anciently  called,  some  six  miles  on  each 
side,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  And  here  just  144  years  ago,  to  date,  they 
re-established  their  league  and  rekindled  their  council  fires. 

The  laws  and  policy  framed  by  "Hiawatha”  and  his  associates  more  than 
400  years  ago  were  still  in  force  among  their  descendants  in  this  district. 

Chief  John  Smoke  Johnson  was  an  educated  man  in  his  way,  as  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write,  but  only  in  the  Mohawk  language,  as  it  was  written 
by  the  missionaries,  yet  he  was  determined  that  his  son  should  have  better 
advantages  than  he  had  enjoyed  and  accordingly  sent  him  for  a time  to  the 
then  small  village  of  Brantford.  Here  he  showed  intelligence  and  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  which  fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  newly  arrived 
missionary,  the  late  Rev.  Adam  Elliot,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  for  many  years  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Iroquois  converts.  He  found  their  language,  which  is  a particularly 
complex  speech  and  is  broken  up  into  several  different  dialects,  not  easy  to 
master.  As  the  Mohawk  (or  Canienga)  idiom  was  spoken  by  the  largest  number 
of  the  people  and  was  generally  understood  by  the  others,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  best  course  would  be  to  train  up  an  intelligent  youth  of  that  nation  to 
interpret  his  exhortations  to  his  hearers.  Young  George  Johnson  was  recom- 
mended for  this  office  and  to  find  himself  installed  in  the  Rev.  Elliot’s  family 
as  at  once  his  pupil  and  assistant.  He  was  still  but  a lad.  He  had  also  spent 
several  years  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Nelles,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries,  and  this  instruction  and  practice  qualified  him  to  translate  readily 
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the  recondite  reasonings  of  an  English  sermon  into  a language  of  such  a different 
type  as  the  Iroquois  was  a task  of  no  small  difficulty.  That  he  finally  mastered 
his  art  and  was  able  to  convey  to  an  Indian  audience,  promptly  and  accurately, 
the  meaning  of  the  most  complicated  passage  of  an  English  speech  was  admitted 
by  all  among  his  hearers  who  were  acquainted  with  both  languages.  In  trans- 
lating rapidly  from  Iroquois  into  English  he  was  not  always  so  happy.  In  his 
childhood  he  had  spoken  and  thought  only  in  Mohawk.  English  had  always 
remained  to  him,  in  a measure,  a foreign  speech,  and  a certain  hesitation  was 
sometimes  apparent  in  finding  the  right  word,  which,  however,  came  at  last. 
But  in  his  own  language  he  was  always  ready  and  could,  when  his  feelings  were 
stirred,  rise  into  the  eloquence  proper  to  his  race. 

In  1840  young  Johnson  was  formally  appointed  to  the  office  of  interpreter 
for  the  English  Church  missions  on  the  reserve,  an  office  which  brought  with 
it  a small  salary,  and  of  no  little  toil  and  exposure.  He  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  missionaries  in  his  rides  and  drives  through  the  reserve  over  roads 
which  were  bogs  in  the  spring  and  autumn  and  full  of  snow  drifts  in  winter. 
He  had  often  to  make  long  trips  by  himself  on  horseback  and  on  foot  at  night, 
as  well  as  day,  to  carry  announcements,  to  read  the  services,  and  to  visit  the  sick 
when  the  missionaries  were  otherwise  engaged.  His  affection  for  his  people 
amounted  to  a passion,  his  religious  feelings  were  fervent,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  English  Church  was  sincere. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  pagans  or  deists,  some  unfortunately  still  remain, 
and  young  Johnson  saw  or  thought  he  saw  no  hope  for  these,  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  except  in  becoming  Christians,  and  on  one  occasion  his  zeal  for 
their  conversion  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  though  happily  with 
no  ill  results. 

Among  the  Indians  on  the  reserve  was  a small  band  of  Delawares,  an 
intelligent  but  highly  conservative  race,  who  for  the  most  part  still  adhered  to 
their  heathen  belief.  They  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Iroquois,  but 
had  lately  been  elevated  by  them  to  the  position  of  members  of  the  confederacy. 
The  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  is  well  known,  had  in  general 
no  '‘idols,”  but  the  Delawares  had  advanced,  as  some  ethnologists  would  say, 
to  the  status  of  idolaters.  They  had  carved  a post  into  the  rude  image  of  the 
human  form  and  around  it  performed  their  religious  dances.  When  the  young 
Johnson  and  his  great  friend,  John  Wampum,  who  was  a Delaware,  heard  of 
these  awful  rites,  the  fire  burned  in  his  heart.  He  seizing  an  axe,  they  made 
their  way  through  the  forest  to  the  distant  outskirts  which  had  been  allotted 
to  the  Delawares,  and  he  suddenly  appeared  before  them,  and  after  haranguing 
them  on  the  monstrous  nature  of  their  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  destroy  their  image,  which  he  did,  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
conversion  of  all  the  Delawares  was  announced,  and  at  this  day  they  are  amongst 
the  steady  attendance  upon  the  mission  services  on  the  reserve. 

He  was  married  on  the  27th  of  August,  1853,  to  Miss  Emily  Susanna 
Howells,  a sister  of  the  wife  of  his  missionary  patron  and  teacher,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Elliott,  coming  of  a good  family  in  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  England. 
Miss  Howells  had  many  near  relatives  in  distinguished  professional  and  political 
positions  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  including  the  late  able  and 
eloquent  American  Consul  in  Toronto,  the  Honourable  Wm.  C.  Howells. 

While  engaged  in  his  duties  as  church  interpreter  he  was  called  to  take 
part  in  the  civil  government  of  his  people. 
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One  of  the  associates  of  “Hiawatha”  was  a Mohawk  chief  who  bore  the 
designation  of  “Teyonpehkon,”  or  “double  life,”  a “fern”  in  meaning,  which 
has  leaves  on  each  side  of  its  stem.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  Fifty 
Great  Chiefs  who  composed  the  first  Federal  Council  of  the  Five  Nations.  His 
name  descended  to  his  successors,  like  the  title  in  English  peerage,  and  it  had 
last  been  borne  by  George’s  maternal  uncle,  whose  English  name  was  Jacob 
Martin.  On  the  death  of  a chief  the  duty  of  nominating  his  successor,  who 
must  be  one  of  his  kinsmen  on  his  mother’s  side,  devolved  by  Iroquois  law 
upon  the  oldest  matron  of  the  family,  who  is  commonly  known  as  their  “chief 
matron.”  This  position  in  the  family  of  the  deceased  chief  was  held  by  George’s 
mother,  who  after  due  consideration  and  consultation  named  her  son  for  the 
place,  and  such  a nomination  to  be  valid  must  be  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  tribe  to  which  the  candidate  belongs,  and  by  the  Great  Council  of  which  he 
is  to  be  a member.  In  the  present  case  this  confirmation  was  speedily  given, 
and  the  young  chief  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  legislators  of  his  people. 

His  great  ability  as  interpreter  and  his  character  for  energy  and  probity 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  newly  appointed  Superintendent,  as  the  officer 
is  styled  who  represents  the  Canadian  Government  on  the  reserve,  through 
the  nomination  of  Colonel  Jasper  T.  Gilkison,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
filled  the  position  of  responsibility  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

Chief  George  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Government  Interpreter 
for  the  Six  Nations.  This  post  was  chiefly  prized  by  him  for  the  large  oppor- 
tunities which  it  offered  him  of  benefiting  his  people.  The  humble  title  of  the 
office  gave  no  idea  of  the  duties  and  powers  attached  to  it,  or  rather  it  should 
be  said,  which  quickly  annexed  themselves  to  it  when  held  by  the  new  incum- 
bent. In  strictness  perhaps  he  had  only  to  interpret  between  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Council,  and  also  in  courts  of  justice  when  Indian  witnesses  were  called, 
and  to  attend  to  the  semi-annual  distribution  of  the  annuities  which  accrued  to 
the  Indians  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  timber. 

But  as  the  interpreter  was  the  chief  assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  himself  the  chief  executive  officer  on  the  reserve, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  execution  both  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Council  and  the  regulations  framed  by  the  protecting  government,  and  he 
became,  in  fact,  the  “Warden  of  the  Reserve.” 

The  Indians  on  the  reserve  lived  on  their  scattered  farms  in  small  log  cabins, 
which  had  replaced  their  earlier  bark  built  habitations.  A few  attempts  at 
better  style  of  residence  had  been  made,  but  that  the  Indian  should  compete 
with  the  whites  in  this  was  not  expected. 

Chief  Johnson  had  a natural  taste  for  architecture.  He  erected  on  his 
farm  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  county,  known  as  “Chiefswood.”  It 
was  a white  stuccoed  building  of  two  storeys  and  a half.  A spacious  and  im- 
posing front  rose  upon  a terraced  eminence  overlooking  the  Grand  River,  in 
the  midst  of  a park-like  grove  of  every  variety  of  native  woods.  American 
tourists  who  visited  Brantford  eagerly  sought  an  invitation  to  “Chiefswood” 
and  sometimes  gave  to  the  public,  through  the  journals  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  cities,  an  account  of  their  agreeable  experiences — the  elegant  and 
tasteful  Indian  home  in  the  tree-embowered  mansion  overlooking  the  wide  and 
winding  river,  the  cordial  and  dignified  chief  and  gentle  matron. 

They  were  blessed  with  four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Henry  Beverley  Johnson,  deceased;  the  second  son,  Mr.  Allen  W. 
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Johnson,  deceased;  Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  the  Indian  poetess,  deceased; 
Miss  Evelyn  H.  C.  Johnson,  now  living. 

The  death  of  Chief  George  Henry  Martin  Johnson  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1884,  at  his  residence,  “Chiefswood,”  on  the  Grand  River  Reserve 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a few  miles  from  the  city  of  Brantford.  Though 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  his  death  must  be  deemed  premature,  as  he 
belonged  to  a long-lived  race. 

The  remains  of  this  noble  Mohawk  chief  and  Christian  gentleman  rest 
beside  the  graves  of  his  forefathers  in  the  ancient  Mohawk  churchyard  near 
Brantford.  The  church  was  built  by  John  Smith  and  sons,  who  came  over  with 
“Brant.” 
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GRANDFATHER  AND  FATHER  OF  E.  PAULINE 

JOHNSON 

By  Evelyn  H.  C.  Johnson 

On  August  7,  1928,  the  Canadian  Government  quietly  and  without  display 
of  any  kind  removed  the  remains  of  Chief  John  S.  Johnson  from  the  family  plot 
of  his  son’s,  Chief  G.  H.  M.  Johnson,  at  the  old  Mohawk  churchyard  and  interred 
them  beside  his  wife,  a short  distance  away,  and  who  predeceased  him  twenty 
years,  and  where  the  remains  should  have  been  buried  but  for  the  inadvertence 
of  a misunderstanding.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Davis,  was  heard 
at  her  father’s  funeral  to  protest  and  say:  “That  her  father’s  remains  must  be 
removed  to  beside  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better,” 
she  ended;  but  it  was  never  done.  John  Sakayanwaraton  Johnson  was  born 
December  2,  1792,  and  died  August  26,  1886,  on  the  Six  Nations  Indians  Grand 
River  Reserve.  After  his  marriage  to  Helen  Martin  (she  was  also  called  Nellie), 
who  lived  with  her  parents,  George  and  Catharine  Martin,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Grand  River,  he  lived,  as  is  the  Indian  custom,  with  his  wife’s  family  until  the 
first  child  was  born,  when  he  built  a home  of  his  own,  a field  or  two  away  to  the 
north,  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  overlooking  what  is  called  “The  Ox- 
Bow  Bend,”  to  which  home  he  moved  his  little  family,  and  where  the  other 
children  were  born. 

A piece  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  Reserve,  near  Cainsville,  was  surrendered 
in  the  very  early  70’s  and  these  two  homes  went  with  it.  In  1873  Chief  John 
S.  Johnson  bought  land  across  the  river  from  Onondaga,  but  never  occupied 
it  as  there  was  some  controversy  over  it.  He  bought  more  land  and  moved 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  reserve  as  his  daughter  wished.  This  was  near 
Kenyengeh  or  Sour  Springs  as  it  is  now  mostly  called,  where  he  lived  and  died  at 
his  daughter’s,  Mrs.  Richard  Davis. 

Lived  to  Great  Age 

It  had  been  his  custom,  when  he  lived  near  Cainsville,  to  attend  the  old 
Mohawk  Church,  where  he  sometimes  interpreted  and  always  read  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  the  congregation.  When  he  removed  down  the  river  a mile 
and  a half  from  Kenyengeh  he  continued  every  Sunday  to  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion the  Ten  Commandments,  sometimes  walking  to  and  from  the  church  to 
attend  to  his  duty.  He  died  in  his  94th  year,  and  as  usual  read  in  the  church 
the  week  of  his  death.  He  was  busy  in  his  garden  when  he  felt  ill  and  going 
into  the  house  asked  for  water.  His  daughter  sent  out  for  colder  water  and  urged 
him  to  lie  down,  but  the  hot  sun  and  his  great  age  had  caused  him  to  succumb 
and  he  lived  but  two  days. 

Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  came  from  Buffalo  to  be  present  at  the  obsequies. 
He  was  a great  admirer  of  the  handsome  old  man.  So  great  was  the  admiration 
for  the  aged  chief  of  the  missionary  at  Kenyengeh,  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell,  that  he  hoped 
and  wanted  to  raise  a monument  to  the  memory  of  this  grand  old  man.  On 
the  coffin  (it  was  a coffin  in  those  days)  was  laid  his  tomahawk  and  Bible  and 
a wreath  of  flowers  from  Hamilton.  Two  bars  of  each  colour  across  the  latter 
were  in  red  and  black — the  colours  of  the  Mohawks — the  red  meaning  blood 
and  the  black  death. 
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In  1886  when  in  Victoria  Park,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  of  the  monument 
to  Brant  and  the  Six  Nations,  Chief  John  S.  Johnson  was  asked  to  lay  the  said 
stone,  but  he  being  a Mohawk,  the  Indian  Council  would  not  permit  it,  as  the 
Mohawks  being  the  leading  nation,  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  dead.  How- 
ever, he  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  memorial,  and 
afterwards  a space  was  cleared  and  he  sat  on  a high  dais  and  his  photograph 
was  taken,  he  then  being  the  only  living  man  who  had  known  the  great  American 
Revolutionary  leader,  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  and  he  also  remembered  once 
travelling  with  others  to  Montreal  in  company  with  Brant.  John  S.  Johnson’s 
large  framed  photograph  was  presented  to  the  Six  Nations  Indians  Council 
when  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  met  in  Brantford,  in  1911,  and  were 
present  at  the  Indian  Council  House,  Ohsweken. 

Noted  Orator 

John  S.  Johnson  had  been  speaker  of  the  council  for  forty  years.  He  was 
named  John  but  his  Mohawk  name  was  Sakayangwaraton,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  “Disappearing  of  the  Indian  summer  mist.”  (See  the  Iroquois 
Book  of  Rites,  Horatio  Hale.)  Indians  always  called  this  “Smoke.”  There- 
fore John  S.  Johnson  became  “Smoke”  and  his  descendants  are  known  through- 
out the  reserve  as  “The  Smoke  Johnsons.”  The  beauty  of  his  language,  even 
among  “a  race  of  orators,”  as  Indians  are  known  to  be,  was  proverbial.  (Hale 
compares  the  Indians  and  the  Greeks  as  orators)  and  for  years  before  he  knew 
it,  he  was  called  by  them  “The  Mohawk  Warbler.”  It  was  said  that  when  he 
spoke  in  council  “he  used  to  sing,”  his  language  was  so  exquisite.  That  is  one 
reason  why  his  granddaughter,  E.  Pauline  Johnson  always  claimed  she  inherited 
her  language  of  poetry  from  her  grandfather,  “The  Mohawk  Warbler.”  One 
other  of  his  descendants,  a cousin  of  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Chief  John  W.  Elliott, 
must  have  inherited  his  oratorical  gift  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  “The 
Mohawk  Warbler.” 

There  is  much  of  history  attached  to  Old  Chief  John  S.  Johnson.  He 
was  one  of  the  Indians  who  fought  under  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  fought  at  Queenston  Heights,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Stoney  Creek,  etc. — 
all  far-famed  battles.  Pauline  Johnson,  when  a little  child,  leaned  on  the  gentle 
old  man’s  knee  and  asked  him:  “Have  you  killed  many  men,  grandfather?” 
and  he  replied,  “Not  many,  my  child,  not  many,  only  four  or  five.”  Pauline 
Johnson  while  ill  in  Vancouver  once  said,  “I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  letting 
grandfather  die,  with  his  wealth  of  knowledge,  without  trying  to  find  out 
something  of  what  he  knew.” 

War  Reminiscences 

John  S.  Johnson  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a young  man  of  about  20  or  21. 
He  and  another  Indian  jumped  into  a canoe  and  swiftly  paddled  across  the 
Niagara  River,  and  Johnson  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  Buffalo  and  burned 
it.  It  was  war!  He  was  heard  to  tell  this  story  to  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant, 
a lawyer  of  Buffalo.  John  S.  Johnson  lived  with  his  younger  daughter,  Mrs. 
Richard  Davis  near  Kenyengeh  and  old  John  Fraser,  Jr.,  went  occasionally  in 
the  evening  to  John  S.  Johnson’s  where  the  two  old  men  fought  over  again  and 
told  stoiies  of  the  battles  of  1812.  The  family  would  retire  at  the  usual  hour 
leaving  the  old  men  to  their  old-time  talk,  which  they  kept  up  until  12  or  1 
o’clock.  John  S.  Johnson’s  granddaughter  then  living  at  home,  now  Mrs.  William 
Jacket  Hill,  had  heard  them  tell  of  the  story  of  the  burning  of  Buffalo.  During 
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the  war,  one  of  the  battles  was  slated  to  take  place  at  night,  under  cover  of 
darkness.  The  Indians  decided  on  some  kind  of  ruse,  so  they  tied  white  cloths 
around  their  heads  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  American  Indians  decided 
upon  the  same  course  and  all  went  into  battle.  So  great  was  the  resulting 
confusion,  that  both  sides  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  await  daylight.  This  was 
one  of  the  tales  told  by  John  S.  Johnson.  The  old  man  also  told  the  following 
story  of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights:  John  S.  Johnson  was  looking  over 
the  ground  and  turning  a ledge  he  found  a Kentucky  soldier.  The  man  evidently 
had  his  arm  wounded — perhaps  broken — as  he  rested  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  in 
the  crotch  of  his  arm  and  followed  and  turned  it  upon  his  Indian  adversary 
wherever  he  moved.  Johnson  said  he  knew  one  of  them  must  die — so  he  shot 
the  Kentuckian  and  took  from  the  body  his  shot  bag.  Johnson  carried  it 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  When  he  married  and  had  a son  of  his 
own,  he  gave  it  to  him — the  first  born,  and  the  father  of  E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
The  shot  bag  is  on  an  ordinary  leather  strap.  The  bag  has  a brown  horn  button 
to  which  a flap  was  fastened  and  the  bag  being  of  leather  is  fringed  with  a short 
fringe  of  the  leather — perhaps  an  inch  long. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  so  agile  and  swift,  that  he  believed  he  could  dodge 
a bullet! 

So  greatly  did  the  British  Government  admire  this  man,  that  they  requested 
the  Six  Nations  Indians  to  create  him  a Chief.  (Iroquois  Book  of  Rites, 
Horatio  Hale.) 

John  S.  Johnson  was  not  in  line  for  Chieftainship,  but  as  he  had  attended 
the  Council  regularly  and  taken  a keen  interest  in  his  people,  the  Council  took 
into  consideration  the  request  of  the  British  Government  and  created  Johnson 
a Chief — of  course  he  was  a Pine  Tree  Chief,  but  he  was  different  from  the  others. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  became  speaker  of  the  Council, 
remaining  so  for  forty  years. 

Mother  Took  Action 

When  G.  H.  M.  Johnson,  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  John  S.  Johnson  and  the 
father  of  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  succeeded  his  Uncle  Jacob  as  Chief,  he  was  in 
line.  The  Chief  is  never  the  son  of  the  Chief,. as  these  sagacious  old  councillors, 
when  their  constitution  was  organized,  contended  that  a son  is  liable  to  vote 
the  way  his  father  had  voted  before  him,  and  to  insure  the  independence  of 
their  parliament  (Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  Horatio  Hale)  the  son  is  never  by  any  j 
means  appointed,  but  nephews  or  cousins.  The  Council  had  before  them  a 
problem,  as  not  only  were  father  and  son  in  Council,  which  had  never  before  < 
been  heard  of,  but  G.  H.  M.  Johnson  was  Government  interpreter.  For  many 
days  and  nights,  the  Council  took  the  matter  under  advisement,  when  finally  j 
it  agreed  that  G.  H.  M.  Johnson,  the  new  Chief  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  would  be  deposed  from  his  post.  When  his  mother  learned  of  the  in-  j 
dignity  that  was  about  to  be  done  to  the  Chief  of  her  choice  (the  chieftainship 
is  always  on  the  female  side)  she  was  very  wrath  and  presenting  herself  before  j 
the  Council  (as  the  constitution  provides  for  women  to  speak  when  they  think 
it  necessary)  she  soundly  berated  the  Councillors  for  their  unconstitutional  j 
act.  They  had  every  right,  she  said,  to  depose  him  for  something  he  had  done  j 
but  they  were  about  to  depose  her  son  and  the  Chief  of  her  choice  for  something 
they  were  afraid  he  would  do.  She  ended  by  declaring  that  so  long  as  she  lived 
(she  was  the  chief  woman  to  appoint  a chief)  she  would  never  appoint  another 
chief  to  fill  his  place.  This  threat  startled  the  assemblage.  If  it  were  carried 
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out,  the  Mohawks,  who  had  nine  representatives,  would  be  one  short.  The 
matter  was  recognized  and  a decision  arrived  at  that  satisfied  ail  scruples. 
Chief  G.  H.  M.  Johnson  was  to  keep  his  seat,  but  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
salaried  official  of  the  Government — anything  that  came  up  in  Council  should 
be  valid  without  his  vote — so  jealously  did  these  free-born  sons  of  the  forest 
guard  the  independence  of  their  Parliament.  (Horatio  Hale.) 

Much  of  this  controversy  over  the  chieftainship  is  in  the  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites — Horatio  Hale,  but  it  is  all  known.  Had  the  father,  Chief  John  S.  John- 
son, not  been  appointed  chief,  therefore  later  making  father  and  son  chiefs  in 
the  council,  this  would  not  have  happened.  There  was  no  precedent  for  the 
council,  as  it  had  never  before  been  done.  But  the  Mohawk  Warbler  was  a 
marvel,  and  the  British  Government  had  honoured  him,  and  the  council  of  his 
people  had  conferred  upon  him  the  appointing  of  chief. 

Honour  to  Prince 

When  Prince  Arthur  was  in  Canada  in  1869,  he  was  inaugurated  a 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians.  Chief  John  S.  Johnson,  a Mohawk,  and 
Chief  George  Buck  of  the  Onondagas,  who  were  leading  Indians,  and  Chief 
G.  H.  M.  Johnson,  the  interpreter,  installed  their  Queen’s  Son  as  one  of  their 
chiefs.  Many  years  later,  when  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  Duke  of  Connaught, 
became  Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  visited  the  reserve  and  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  the  Six  Nations  as  a Mohawk  chief. 

For  Emergencies 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  John  S.  Johnson  always  to  carry  his  knife  on 
his  person.  He  depended  upon  it  for  protection  in  those  early  days  against, 
not  only  evil  Indians  of  his  own  nation,  but  many  Indians  of  other  tribes;  then, 
too,  he  carried  it  for  protection  against  wild  animals  or  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
wild  beasts,  of  which  there  were  then  many.  As  civilization  progressed,  Johnson 
continued  to  carry  his  knife;  he  never  seemed  to  overcome  the  habit,  and  every 
morning  when  he  had  finished  dressing  he  fastened  his  knife  to  the  leather  strap 
about  his  waist  under  his  coat.  This  he  did  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
when  he  was  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  Yet  for  fifty  years,  perhaps,  he  never 
used  it,  but  it  was  always  ready. 

The  Union  Jack,  for  which  he  fought,  flies  over  his  grave  in  the  Old  Mohawk 
church  yard. 

The  glories  of  the  Niagara  River,  the  canoes,  and  the  Indians  who  fought  in 
the  battles  of  the  War  of  1812  are  gone — 1812  itself  is  but  a memory — and  the 
boundary  in  the  east  between  the  sister  countries  is  now  a great  Peace  bridge. 
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WHAT  IS  WAMPUM? 

Explained  by  Chief  John  Buck, 

Firekeeper,  July  20,  1887 

The  great  wampum  records  of  the  Iroquois  nation  are  the  only  ones  now 
remaining.  It  is  all  in  one  little  bag.  Chief  Buck,  on  whom  devolved  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Iroquois,  that  of  firekeeper,  had  it  as  his  duty 
never  to  let  them  out  of  his  sight,  night  or  day.  Dr.  David  Boyle  and  an 
Englishman  was  met  by  Chief  Smith,  in  a covered  carriage  and  a lively  pair  of 
horses.  They  had  come  to  see  the  wampum.  There  was  some  doubt  whether 
Chief  Buck  would  let  them  see  the  wampum,  but  when  Chief  Smith  explained 
to  Chief  Buck  what  they  wanted,  he  smiled  and  said  yes.  If  they  will  sit  down 
on  the  grass  under  the  trees  he’ll  bring  them  out.  The  firekeeper  returned  with 
a little  old  buckskin  bag  under  his  arm.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
Indians  and  they  carried  a white  table  cloth.  The  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the 
grass.  The  bag  was  very  old  and  covered  with  patches.  The  firekeeper  drew 
forth  five  belts  of  beaded  work  tied  together  at  one  end.  The  beads  seemed  to 
be  made  of  some  kind  of  shell.  They  were  cylindrical  in  shape  and  strung  on 
leather,  the  strings  being  woven  into  the  belt  in  parallel  strips.  They  were  two 
colours,  a bone  colour  white  and  a dark  agate  coloured  purple.  Wampum  is 
made  out  of  shells  ground  down  and  bored.  There  are  two  shapes,  round  and 
cylindrical.  The  white  wampum  came  only  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  purple 
from  mussel  shell.  The  firekeeper  told  the  first  belt,  all  white  except  a round 
purple  patch  in  the  centre.  This  represents  all  Indians  on  the  continent.  They 
have  entered  into  one  great  league  and  contract  that  they  will  be  all  one  and 
have  one  heart.  The  pot  in  the  centre  is  a dish  of  beaver,  indicating  that  they 
will  have  one  dish  and  what  belongs  to  one  will  belong  to  all.  The  second  strip 
was  a long,  narrow  one  of  white.  This  strip  was  made  in  token  of  peace  that  was 
then  made  between  tribes  on  the  continent.  The  third  was  to  confirm  the  peace 
that  was  established.  The  great  Iroquois  league’s  emissaries  were  sent  from 
almost  all  the  tribes  on  the  continent.  The  fourth  was  a small  belt  and  were  of 
a milky  white  glass.  They  were  of  French  make.'  “This,”  said  the  firekeeper, 
‘‘was  given  as  a token  of  peace.”  The  Shawnees  revolted  from  the  league  but 
afterwards  gave  the  belt  as  a token  of  submission.  (Tecumseh  was  a Shawnee, 
fought  for  the  British  with  Sir  Isaac  Brock  in  1812.)  The  fifth  was  also  a token 
of  confirmation  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  league.  The  five  belts  were  laid  to 
one  side  and  the  firekeeper  drew  out  a belt  two  feet  long,  three  inches  wide, 
containing  nine  rows  of  white  wampum.  At  the  end  was  woven  in  purple  a rude 
figure,  intended  to  represent  a man,  while  at  the  other  end  was  a similar  figure, 
differing  only  in  having  a white  spot  on  his  breast  and  face. 

The  two  figures  were  joined  by  a long,  narrow  strip  of  purple  running  from 
one  end  of  the  belt  to  the  other.  This  belt  represents  the  great  treaty  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Indians.  The  long  blue  streak  between  them  is  to  indicate 
that  the  road  of  communication  is  to  be  kept  clear  and  open.  If  either  side  have 
any  grievance  the  road  is  open  for  them  to  come  and  explain  it  to  the  other,  and 
have  the  trouble  remedied.  These  were  brought  from  New  York  State  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  by  the  loyal  Indians.  These  wampum  records  were  in 
existence  long  before  this;  however,  the  next  belt  was  the  most  extensive,  being 
on  groundwork  of  blue  wampum  and  over  seven  inches  wide.  On  it  was  worked 
in  white,  five  figures,  representing  men  hand  in  hand  and  standing  with  their 
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elbows  crooked.  This  represented  the  great  Iroquois  league.  The  idea  origin- 
ated with  a chief,  Pa-ka-na-wi-dak,  that  it  would  be  well  to  form  different  Indian 
tribes  into  a confederation  for  mutual  protection,  for  before  they  were  at  war 
among  themselves  and  were  consequently  diminishing  in  numbers.  That 
was  during  the  settlement  of  New  York  State  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  French. 
This  belt  represents  the  tribes  standing  in  a ring  joined  hand-in-hand,  and  the 
compact  was  to  be  so  strong  that  even  though  a tree  might  fall  it  could  not 
break  the  chain  of  unity.  The  understanding  was  that  if  any  one  went 
out  from  this  circle  of  protection  he  would  have  to  go  out  for  good 
and  could  never  be  received.  Their  elbows  being  crooked  indicated  that 
if  a deer  were  to  try  to  break  through  the  chain  his  horns  would 
catch  on  them;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a chief  should  leave  the  confederacy  he 
must  leave  his  chieftainship  or  authority  behind  him.  The  emblems  of  chief- 
tainship are  the  antlers  of  a deer.  The  other  half  of  the  belt  was  left  in  New 
York  State.  They  would  not  let  it  go.  The  next  lot  consisted  of  four  belts 
tied  together.  This  represents  the  four  branches  of  the  Algonquin  races,  who 
afterwards  came  into  the  confederation  and  gave  these  belts  as  tokens.  Notice 
there  are  blue  strips  running  obliquely  across  them.  These  represent  braces, 
signifying  that  Algonquins  would  be  the  prop  and  support  of  the  confederacy. 
These  two  single  strips  indicate  that  the  council  fire  was  always  to  be  in  the 
country  of  the  Onondagas.  Why?  One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  was  a 
chief  of  the  Onondaga  named  At-o-to-hara.  And  to  pacify  him  and  get  him  into 
the  confederacy  they  agreed  to  always  have  the  council  fire  in  his  country,  and 
these  strips  were  given  in  token  of  it.  “It  was  only  right  anyway,”  for  his 
country  was  in  the  centre  of  the  confederacy.  The  remaining  belts  bring  us 
down  to  modern  times.  A long  strip  was  explained  to  have  been  given  by  a son 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Brant  (Thay-en'-da-ne-gea).  Young  Capt.  John  Brant  (fourth 
son)  wanted  to  change  the  customs  of  the  Indian,  said  the  firekeeper,  he  wanted 
to  reform  it,  and  gave  this  strip  to  indicate  that  he  would  abide  by  the  old  customs. 
There  were  two  strips  of  round  wampum,  signifying  the  acceptance  of  the 
Tutelas  into  the  confederacy.  The  last  of  all  was  the  largest  and  most  showy,  but 
least  significant  in  its  design.  It  was  fully  three  feet  and  a half  long  and  five 
inches  wide  and  contained  a groundwork  of  purple  wampum  with  white  worked 
in,  forming  a zig-zag  pattern.  This  was  given  by  Col.  Claus  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  after  he  had  studied  the  wampum  records,  at  which 
he  must  have  been  looking  and  understood  their  significance.  It  was  given  as 
a token  that  the  government  would  never  force  the  Indians  to  change  their 
customs.  The  precious  records  were  placed  once  more  into  the  buckskin  bag. 
Thus  are  we  indebted  to  Chief  John  Smoke  Johnson,  Mohawk  (Pauline  Johnson’s 
grandfather),  Six  Nations  Indians,  for  the  true  explanation  of  wampum.  The 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  are  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and 
Tuscaroras.  The  first  four  were  called  “Uncles”  because  they  were  first  in  the 
confederacy,  said  the  firekeeper.  John  Buck  was  keeper  of  the  wampum  after 
Chief  John  Smoke  Johnson,  and  explained  the  wampum  belts  at  a joint  council  j 
meeting  held  at  the  Ojibway  Council  House,  or  Credit  Indians,  near  Hagersville, 
in  about  the  year  1854.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  1812, 
warrior,  with  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  Capt.  John  Brant. 

The  late  Chief  Joseph  Sawyer  of  the  New  Credit  or  Mississauga  band  of 
Chippeways,  near  Hagersville,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Christina  Brant,  and 
granddaughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Brant  (Thay-en'-da-ne-gea). 

Go-ih  -w  ih  -saas, 

Mohawk  and  Cayuga,  adopted,  Nov.,  1913 
(meaning  “One  who  makes  a research.") 

Augusta  I.  Grant  Gilkison. 
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AN  IMPLEMENT  OF  PREHISTORIC  MAN 

By  Charles  N.  Bell,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Over  forty  years  ago,  or  to  be  precise,  in  August,  1884,  I received  from 
Mr.  H.  W.  D.  Armstrong,  C.E.,  divisional  engineer,  in  charge  of  construction 
on  a section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pic  River  (which  is  one  mile  east  of  the 
present  Heron  Bay  Station),  a most  interesting  and  valuable  relic  of  pre-historic 
man  in  the  form  of  a hook-shaped  implement  of  native  beaten  copper,  which 
was  found  by  him  in  a cutting  being  made  for  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pic  River.  This  w as  accompanied  by  a 
ground  plan  and  cross  section,  draw  n to  scale  of  the  cutting. 

This  copper  hook  was  uncovered  by  a 
navvy,  one  of  a gang  engaged  in  excavating 
a clay  deposit,  in  a deep  natural  cavity  of 
Laurentian  rock  w hich  lay  directly  in  the 
projected  line  of  the  railroad.  It  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  eighteen 
feet  under  a deposit  of  glacial  clay  topped 
by  drift  gravel,  and  with  the  hook  was 
found  some  pieces  of  charcoal  and  charred 
wood.  The  article  was  immediately  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who, 
after  a critical  examination  of  the  location, 
made  a ground  plan  and  cross  section, 
recorded  them  and  forwarded  the  whole  to 
me.  The  navvy,  however,  was  very  curi- 
ous as  to  the  material  of  which  the  hook 
was  composed  and  unfortunately,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  broke  off  about  four  inches 
at  the  upper  end,  the  total  original  length 
being  17  inches. 

The  implement  is  well  rounded,  smooth 
and  even  in  its  taper,  while  showing  clearly 
the  laminated  form  resulting  from  its  being 
hammered  out  of  a piece  of  almost  pure 
copper  ore.  Tapering  gradually  from  one- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter  to  a sharp  point 
it  has  at  the  low  er  end  two  bends,  fairly 
turned,  one  being  four  inches  from  the  point  with  an  angle  about  40  degrees,  and 
the  other  at  the  extreme  sharp  end,  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  made  either 
to  prevent  a suspended  utensil  from  slipping  off  if  draw  n back  from  the  fire  when 
used  as  a pot  hook,  but  more  probably  the  implement  w as  used  as  a gaff  or  large 
fish  hook.  Tow  ard  the  sharp  end  a number  of  tiny  pitted  holes  appear  as  if  in 
the  hammering  process  small  pieces  of  rock  combined  w ith  the  almost  pure  copper 
ore  had  been  beaten  out,  leaving  the  appearance  of  small  corroded  cavities.  The 
upper  and  larger  stem  of  the  hook,  however,  does  not  show  these  cavities  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  lamination  is  more  pronounced.  In  the  inside  angle  of  the 
first  bend  there  is  an  apparently  worn  spot  having  the  appearance  of  being  caused 
by  the  friction  of  articles  hung  upon  it.  The  whole  stem  or  shank  has  been 
polished  till  round  and  smooth  and  is  not  chemically  corroded. 


The  hook,  of  copper,  hammered  out 
of  natural  ore,  13  inches  in  length. 
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Such  a large  number  of  copper  implements  and  ornaments  have  been  found 
about  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  in  the  Indian  mound  districts  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  as  indeed  in  the  mounds  of  our  ow  n Rainy  River 
country,  that  this  particular  article  would  not  have  any  exceptional  interest  or 
significance,  w ere  it  not  for  the  most  peculiar  situation  in  which  it  w as  discovered 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought  to  light  after  having  been 
buried,  certainly  for  geological  ages  under  many  feet  of  water-deposited  clay, 
topped  by  the  characteristic  drift  gravel  of  the  North  Lake  Superior  country. 
The  railroad  cutting  w hich  revealed  the  presence  of  the  implement  was  made 
directly  through  a roll  of  rock  w hich  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  immediate 
surrounding  uninhabited  country  and  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pic 
River  and  about  600  feet  distant  therefrom.  On  the  centre  top  of  this  rock 
a deep  cavity  existed  and  this  being  filled  up  with  clay  and  gravel  it  w as  first 
supposed  by  the  engineers  that  the  summit  or  top  w as  a solid  mass  w ith  a gravel 
surface  imposed  thereon,  but  the  stripping  of  the  gravel  at  once  revealed  that  in 
fact  a deep  hollow  or  depression  w as  in  position  betw  een  four  w alls  or  sloping 
sides.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  plan  and  cross  section  w hich  Mr.  Armstrong- 
made  for  me.  The  hook  w as  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  on  the  sloping 
rock  side  under  about  tw  enty-five  feet  of  drift  clay,  topped  by  a layer  of  gravel. 
The  elevation  of  the  spot  by  actual  measurement  was  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  normal  surface  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  here  state  the  mean  level  of  Lake  Superior  above 
the  sea  is  602  feet,  while  its  greatest  measured  depth  is  1,008  feet,  or  406  feet 
below  sea  level.  The  railroad  crossing  of  the  Pic  River  is  about  five  and  a half 
miles  from  Lake  Superior.  It  seems  apparent  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
a depth  of  water  over  the  adjacent  country  before  the  surface  could  flow  over 
the  surrounding  rock  walls  and  fill  the  enclosed  pocket  or  basin  with  the  drift 
clay  and  gravel  deposit  which  actually  was  found  there  covering  the  copper 
implement,  for  the  Pic  River  being  within  such  a short  distance,  600  feet  in  fact, 
and  as  it  runs  in  a deep  rock  valley  it  seems  practically  impossible  that  the  clay 
deposit  could  have  been  washed  into  the  pocket. 

The  hook  w as  found,  as  stated,  amidst  a number  of  fragments  of  charcoal 
and  charred  wood,  some  pieces  of  w hich  were  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
but  the  deposit  covering  this  old  camp  fire  of  some  prehistoric  man  did  not  show 
any  layers  of  vegetable  mould  or  remains,  the  strata  being  entirely  of  clay  with 
a topping  of  drift  gravel  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  human  remains 
w ere  found.  The  bottom  of  the  pocket  was  fairly  level  and  there  is  no  elevation 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  so  situated  as  would  cause  a local  flood  to  wash  the 
clay  and  gravel  into  it  from  an  opening.  Any  local  flood  w ould  pour  its  waters 
around  the  base  of  the  rocks  directly  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Pic.  Indeed, 
the  cross  section  drawn  to  scale  by  Mr.  Armstrong  show  s a ravine  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  depth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound  or  rock  wall. 
The  slope  of  the  Pic  Valley  is  immediately  from  the  w est  side  of  the  mound  into 
the  Pic  River.  A few  hundred  feet  to  the  side  of  the  rocky  mound  enclosing  the 
pocket  and  below  near  to  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Pic  are  some  sandy  flats 
where  construction  camp  w as  pitched.  The  whole  district  is  not,  and  never  w as, 
certainly  for  hundreds  of  years  “inhabited,”  being  a barren  w aste. 

The  general  contour  of  the  country  here  south  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
line  follows  a series  of  irregular  steps,  evidently  of  old  lake  beaches,  dow  n to  Lake 
Superior.  The  question  of  paramount  interest  naturally  arises,  at  what  time 
or  geologic  age  did  a human  being  place  this  copper  implement  in  the  situation 
where  it  was  found,  and  where  it  lay  buried  so  long?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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but  that  it  was  left  behind  by  the  person  who  used  the  fire,  the  remains  of  which 
v ere  around  it.  The  spot  w as  w ell  sheltered  from  w ind  and  w as  a secure  camp- 
ing ground  on  account  of  the  high  rocky  w alls  w hich  surrounded  it,  preventing 
the  lighted  fire  from  being  seen  even  at  a short  distance.  It  is  well  known  that 
modern  Indians  seek  such  places  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  detecting  their 
presence. 

Is  it  not  a fair  conjecture  that  the  human  being  who  left  his  cherished 
possession  there  w as  one  of  a people  living  w ithin  a measureable  distance  of  the 
great  northern  glacial  face,  which,  under  some  extraordinary  circumstances  sent 
down  a vast  volume  of  w ater  and  drift  thus  covering  to  a great  depth  the  district 
of  country  where  this  copper  article  lay  securely  in  its  pocket  in  a high  rock? 
After  local  denudation  might  leave  the  sheltered  deposit  undisturbed  while 
carrying  off  much  material  from  the  lower  levels  below  the  rocky  mound.  Obvi- 
ously one  becomes  quite  lost  w hen  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  to  the  measure 
of  years,  centuries,  or  even  geologic  ages  what  time  has  passed  since  the  clay 
and  drift  settled  dow  n over  this  old  camping  spot. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  such  an  implement  by  its  appearance 
or  the  degree  of  its  workmanlike  finish,  it  being  readily  understood  that  different 
individuals  of  a tribe,  or  different  tribes  inhabiting  a country  adjacent  to  each 
other  would  at  a parallel  date  manufacture  articles  from  the  same  material  and 
with  the  same  tools,  and  w hich  w ould  show  good  or  bad  w orkmanship  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  individual  artificer.  An  unskilful  w orker  of  recent  age  w ould 
not  make  a better  implement  than  a good  w orker  of  a ruder  age.  This  hook 
was  evidently  made  by  a skilful  and  experienced  aboriginal  workman  who  well 
knew  how  to  hammer  it  out  from  pure  native  copper,  but  in  what  age  he  lived 
it  is  impossible  to  say  from  any  data  furnished  by  its  appearance  or  state  of 
preservation. 

The  pure  copper  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  so  well  known 
that  the  fact  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 

Over  half  a century  ago  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  pub- 
lished a full  description  of  an  aboriginal  copper  mine  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  had  evidently  been  worked  for  ages,  the  pure  native  copper 
being  extracted  from  its  rocky  matrix  by  the  application  of  fire  followed  by 
sudden  douches  of  cold  water,  this  process  decomposing  the  rock  surounding 
the  copper  veins.  This  mine,  which  was  discovered  by  accident,  extended  some 
forty  feet  downward  and  a drift  at  that  level  was  run  in  a horizontal  direction 
and  there  was  found  in  it  a mass  of  broken  stone  mauls  (hard  stone  boulders 
having  an  artificial  groove  running  around  them,  w hich  could  be  attached  by  strips 
of  hide  or  w ithes  to  a w ooden  handle),  estimated  as  having  a total  w eight  of  over 
tw?o  tons,  strewn  about  the  bottom.  The  wide  distribution  of  implements  and 
ornaments  of  copper  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  even  w ithin  historic  time, 
is  well  know  n,  as  the  characteristic  copper  ore  of  Lake  Superior  is  manifest  in 
the  articles  found  in  Indian  mounds  and  more  modern  burial  places  through- 
out Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Arthur  Keith,  ex-president  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  has  recently  stated: 

“The  investigations  of  Dr.  Wright  and  of  the  American  geologists  wTo  have 
studied  the  physical  condition  of  North  America  during  the  Pleistocene  period, 
are  of  the  greatest  service  to  anyone  in  search  of  the  remains  of  ancient  man. 
They  have  shown  us  that  the  variations  of  climate  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Europe.  They  were  the  same  southward  extensions  of  the  ice  sheet  in  the  colder 
phases;  the  same  nort’i  vard  retreats  in  the  interglacial  or  milder  intervals.” 
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Certainly  the  presence  of  this  implement  manufactured  by  a human  being 
of  some  intelligence,  in  such  a situation  and  under  such  circumstances,  must 

prove  deeply  interesting  to 
anthropologists,  archaeologists 
and  geologists,  as  it  directly 
raises  the  question  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man  on  the  North 
American  continent,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  subject  of  great 
geological  changes  in  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
indeed  of  Lake  Superior  itself. 


Hook  or  Gaff 

This  hook,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Van  Winckel,  Toronto, 
was  picked  up  off  Pie  Island  in 
Lake  Superior.  Captain  Chis- 
holm, who  operates  a fish  tug 
for  the  Dominion  Fish  Company, 
found  the  same.  This  hook  was 
brought  up  in  a net  while  they 
were  fishing  during  a storm  and 
was  attached  to  the  same. 
Hooks  of  a large  size,  such  as 
this  one,  are  only  found  in  Lake 
Superior  district.  This  one  is 
similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  Bell  on  page 
51.  These  hooks  are  probably 
very  old  and  show  evidence  of 
being  well  made.  From  the 
methods  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture they  were  evidently  made 
by  the  hands  of  men  expert  in 
the  work. 
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NEW  ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM 


BIRD  STONES. 
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The  undefined  class  of  prehistoric  ornaments  or  charms  which  we  have  been 
calling  * ‘ceremonials,”  represent  stone-age  art  of  no  mean  degree.  On  page  55 
we  represent  three  bird  stones,  very  much  alike  but  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province.  No.  1 was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Marshall  of 
Nanton,  Alta.  He  procured  it  a number  of  years  ago  in  Kent  County.  It  is 
composed  of  dark  greenstone  and  the  lighter  material  is  feldspar.  We  find  that 
there  are  two  others  in  the  museum  nearly  alike  and  are  composed  of  much  the 
same  material  as  the  one  presented  by  Mr.  Marshall.  These  ceremonial  stones 
stand  for  a type  of  similar  specimens  of  which  we  have  147.  They  are  all  slightly 
distinctive  and  beautifully  finished.  The  rubbing,  cutting,  and  scraping  must 
have  been  carefully  applied  toward  the  completion  of  the  object.  Doubtless  the 
final  rubbing  and  polishing  and  finishing  touches  were  given  with  wood  and 
lastly  with  buckskin.  The  perforations  at  each  end  may  have  been  drilled  just 
before  it  was  completed.  The  perforations  in  these  three  specimens  are  so 
much  alike  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

No.  2 came  from  Richmond  Township,  Lennox  County,  and  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Clark  of  Odessa,  Ontario. 

No.  3 came  in  the  Chadd  Collection  from  Trenton,  Ontario,  and  is  very 
similar  to  No.  1,  both  in  material  and  in  form.  They  are  all  composed  of  similar 
stone  material  and  very  hard  and  would  require  considerable  work  to  manu- 
facture them. 


No.  43791 


No.  43791.  A vase-shaped  pipe-bowl  with  rounded  base,  of  somewhat 
translucent  material  resembling  soapstone. 
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MONITOR  PIPES 

The  monitor  pipe  is  one  upon  which  more  care  has  been  expended  in  boring 
its  bowl  and  stem  and  in  grinding  and  polishing  the  surface  than  upon  any  other 
type  of  pipe.  There  is  no  pipe  more  striking  or  better  marked  in  its  character- 
istics, and  the  delicacy  of  its  finish,  as  well  as  its  outline,  is  surpassed  by  no  other. 
This  type  does  not  appear  to  be  found  having  upon  it  representations  of  animal 
life  in  any  form,  and  is  rarely  ornamented.  The  material  from  which  the  monitor 
pipe  was  usually  made  is  chlorite  or  steatite,  being  usually  highly  polished. 
Pipes  of  this  class  have  been  found  most  commonly  amongst  the  remains  of  the 
“moundbuilder”  Indians  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  adjacent  parts,  and  were 
formerly  attributed  exclusively  to  those  people,  but  examples  of  the  same  type 
have  been  coming  to  light  in  a wider  range  of  territory  than  was  at  one  time 
known.  They  have  so  often  been  found  in  mounds  and  other  primitive  burial 
places  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  mound  types. 


No.  39197. 
No.  56. 


No.  39197  illustrates  a very  fine  specimen  from  Wellington  in  Prince 
Edward  County.  It  is  made  from  a gray  stone.  The  long,  slender  platform, 
which  is  perfectly  straight,  is  four  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  one  inch  wide  at 
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the  rear  end,  gradually  tapering  to  the  front,  where  the  stem  is  less  than  one-half 
inch  wide.  The  stem  end  is  convex  on  top  to  accommodate  the  stem  hole.  Abra- 
sion marks  are  observed  at  the  exterior  base  of  the  bowl  where  it  joins  the  stem* 
They  also  appear  under  the  thin  flaring  top  of  the  bowl  with  great  distinctness. 
The  bowl  cavity  appears  to  have  been  enlarged  by  gouging,  and  is  remarkably 
thin.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  concerning  this  platform  or  monitor  pipe, 
the  latter  name  having  been  given  to  it  from  its  resemblance  to  the  turret  warship 
‘ ‘Monitor,”  is  the  high  state  of  polish  to  which  the  surface  has  been  brought. 
This  specimen  is  in  the  Chadd  Collection. 

Figure  No.  56  represents  a unique  pipe.  It  is  made  of  steatite  or  soapstone, 
a material  that  was  plentifully  found  and  easily  wrought.  Tw  o stem  holes  lead 
to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  The  workmanship  is  very  rude  and  the  pipe  is  by  no 
means  symmetrical,  for  not  only  does  the  bowl  slope  backwards  but  it  inclines 
considerably  to  one  side.  Compared  with  No.  39197  it  would  seem  to  complete 
the  series  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  elegant  forms  in  this  class.  It  was  found 
under  a pine  stump  in  the  Township  of  Pittsburg,  County  of  Frontenac,  and 
was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Kidd  of  the  City  of  Kingston. 

No.  12430  is  that  of  an  unfinished  pipe  found  in  a field  near  the 
Brant  House,  Nelson  Township,  Halton  County,  by  Mr.  Richard  G.  Lewis, 
Toronto.  The  material  of  this  pipe  is  exceedingly  hard,  probably  of  quartzite, 
and  it  would  require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
shape.  Very  little  polishing  has  been  done  and  the  marks  of  pecking  are  still 
visible.  Boring  to  form  the  hole  has  been  begun  but  the  cavity  formed  is  less 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  scarcely  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
It  w^as  probably  the  intention  to  widen  the  boring  by  other  means  after  the 
completion  of  the  drilling  as  the  diameter  of  the  intended  bowl  averages  one  and 
three-fourth  inches.  The  work  of  boring  appears  to  .have  been  performed  by 
means  of  wood  and  sand,  for  not  only  is  the  bottom  of  the  hole  nicely  rounded, 
but  the  entire  surface  is  free  from  the  stria  left  by  stone  drills.  No  doubt  the 
process  by  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a hole  in  this  stone  must  have  been  an 
exceedingly  slow  one.  A wooden  drill  revolved  by  means  of  a bow  and  aided  by 
sand  and  water  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  method.  The  merest  beginning 
of  a stem  hole  may  be  seen  at  one  end  of  the  projecting  base  and  in  this  specimen 
the  shorter  and  thicker  end  has  been  chosen,  which  is  unusual  in  pipes  of  this 
kind.  The  length  of  this  fine  specimen  along  the  base  is  five  inches  and  is 
concavo-convex. 

No.  39331  illustrates  a well-finished  pipe  made  of  buff-coloured 
granite,  mottled  with  light  gray,  bold  and  symetrical  in  outline.  The  platform 
of  this  specimen  is  six  inches,  long  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide,  flat  on  the 
bottom  and  greatly  convex  on  top.  The  bowl  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  the 
circumference  is  the  same  from  the  narrow  rim  on  the  top,  which  is  decorated 
with  notches  around  the  edge,  to  near  the  base  where  it  gradually  tapers  to  each 
end  of  the  pipe.  The  hollow  of  the  bowl  measures  three  inches  in  depth  and  is 
remarkably  well  bored;  where  it  joins  the  stem  hole  the  diameter  is  practically 
the  same  as  at  the  opening.  This  pipe  is  also  in  the  Chadd  Collection. 
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No.  12430, 
No.  39331 
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No.  27262  shows  another 
interesting  pipe  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  symmetry.  The 
material  from  vhich  it  is  made 
is  a fine-grained  stone,  probably 
a steatite,  and  is  well  polished. 
It  is  the  largest  stone  pipe  of  its 
type  in  our  cases  and  was  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  John  Bay, 
Anglesea  Township,  Addington 
County,  Ontario.  The  platform 
is  exceptionally  long,  measuring 
exactly  eleven  inches,  and  is 
convex  top  and  bottom.  The 
stem-hole,  which  is  perfectly 
straight,  measures  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  is  bored 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  It 
is  slightly  smaller  in  size  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bowl,  and  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  this  pipe 
was  smoked  without  a stem 
other  than  that  comprised  in  the 
stone  itself. 

The  bowl  is  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height  and  is 
practically  of  the  same  circum- 
ference throughout  its  length 
although  the  cavity  is  consider- 
ably smaller  where  it  joins  the 
stem-hole  than  at  the  opening. 
Boring  has  apparently  been  done 
by  means  of  a flint  drill  as  the 
striae  are  quite  irregular.  The 
cavity  appears  to  have  been 
enlarged  subsequently  by  goug- 
ing with  a sharp-pointed  tool 
which  has  left  longitudinal 
marks. 


No.  27262. 
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No.  5451  shows  an  interesting 
specimen  found  on  Lot  36, 
Concession  5,  Township  of  Cam- 
den, by  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas.  The 
stone  itself  is  steatite  of  a very 
soft  quality,  and  the  surface 
appears  to  have  been  stained 
black.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Indians  to  '‘block  out”  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  stone  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  required  size 
before  boring  any  holes  that 
were  necessary.  That  this  is  an 
unfinished  pipe  is  undoubted, 
and  the  possibilities  are  that  it 
was  procured  in  its  present 
condition  by  barter  or  plunder 
from  some  southern  source  and 
was  lost  before  the  boring  opera- 
tions could  be  performed.  It  is 
a valuable  specimen  for  museum 
purposes  as  the  size  is  somewhat 
unusual.  The  platform  is  flat, 
seven  and  one-fourth  inches 
long  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  square  at  the  ends, 
while  the  bowl  portion  stands 
one  and  seven-eighths  inches 
above  the  upper  side  of  the  base. 
The  end  intended  for  the  stem  is 
slightly  convex,  being  a little 
more  than  one-half  inch  thick, 
the  other  end  being  only  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 


No.  5451 
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EFFIGY  PIPES 


The  pipes  figured  here  belong  mostly  to  the  type  to  which  the  late  Dr.  David 
Boyle  gave  the  name  of  the  “pinch-faced  type”  on  account  of  the  face  being 
formed  by  pinching  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  (Fourth  Archaeological  Report, 
Ontario,  1891,  p.  32,  and  “Primitive  Man  in  Ontario,”  1895,  p.  37.)  This  type 
was  common  on  sites  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  as  well  as  on  those  of  Hurons.  In 
every  case  it  seems  to  represent  a person  in  a crouching  position  with  a bundle 
on  the  back,  probably  a squaw  with  papoose.  The  face  of  the  effigy  is  always 
looking  toward  the  smoker.  The  limbs  are  always  crudely  represented — legs 
much  bent  and  arms  reaching  to  the  face — but  the  grouping  of  the  limbs  and 
co-ordinating  them  with  the  design  is  always  so  grotesque  that  they  seem  at 
least  partly  conventionalized. 

No.  43794.  The  person  has  a larger  burden  than  usual  on  the  back,  or 
has  its  “back  up”  more  than  the  others  have. 


No.  43797.  This  bird  form  is  a common  pattern,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
an  identification  of  the  species,  although  a waterfowl  (such  as  a duck)  seems  to 
be  intended.  Similar  shapes  also  represent  birds  of  prey. 


No.  43795.  This  is  a well-made  pipe,  the  plastic  material  of  which  it  is 
made  being  somewhat  finer  than  that  in  the  others,  and  it  is  lighter  in  colour. 

No.  43792.  Notwithstanding  that  the  head  of  the  effigy  has  disappeared 
the  limbs  have  the  same  conventional  formation  and  show  the  same  pattern  as 
the  others. 


No.  43835.  This  pipe  stem  is  longer  than  usual  and  possibly  belongs  to  the 
preceding  pipe  which  it  resembles  in  material  and  colour.  All  the  foregoing 
pipes  belong  to  the  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Burnfield  Collection  from  Medonte  Township, 
and  represent  Huron  types. 

No.  43793.  The  human  form  is  complete  in  this  one,  but  the  large  size  of 
the  head  is  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  limbs. 
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EFFIGY  PIPES 


No.  43794. 
No.  43797. 


No.  43795. 
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EFFIGY  PIPES. 

No.  43793 


No.  43792. 
No.  43835. 
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No.  43873 


43876  43874  43875  43877 

BONE  AWLS  AND  NEEDLES 


Those  illustrated  here  are  all  thin,  flat  and  slightly  bowed  except  the  first 
named.  Bone  implements  were  numerous  on  Huron  sites  and  as  a rule  were 
well  made.  These  are  in  the  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Burnfield  Collection  from  Medonte 
Township. 

No.  43873.  This  has  a length  of  2%  inches,  with  a thread  hole  perforation. 
It  is  straight  and  flat. 

No.  43876.  This  specimen,  made  from  a marrow  bone,  has  a length  of  4 inches. 

No.  43874.  This  specimen,  made  from  a marrow  bone,  has  a length  of  3% 
inches,  and  is  bowed  slightly,  with  marks  of  abrasion  received  in  the  making  of  it. 

No.  43875.  This  specimen,  made  from  a large  bone,  has  a fractured  end.  In 
its  present  condition  it  has  a length  over  all  of  43^  inches. 

No.  43877.  This  is  a fine  specimen  with  a perforation,  and  both  ends  are 
pointed.  It  has  a length  of  53^8  inches. 
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No.  43866. 
No.  43850. 
No.  43856. 


HURON  POTTERY 

No.  43836. 
No.  43867. 
No.  43843. 
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No.  26088.  No.  43227. 

No.  26088.  This  is  a large  pipe-bowl — unusually  large,  with  many  lines  of 
ornamentation — and  belongs  to  the  George  E.  Laidlaw  Collection. 

No.  43227.  This  is  a piece  of  conch  shell  presented  by  J.  Allan  Blair  and 
was  worn  as  a gorget.  The  original  etched  design  is  mostly  worn  off  by  much 
use  on  the  part  of  the  wearer. 


HURON  POTTERY 

The  ears  of  the  Huron  pottery  were  usually  made  thicker  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  vessel.  The  ornamentation  of  the  ears  was  more  elaborate  and  they 
show  a multitude  of  designs,  many  of  them  unique.  They  also  sometimes 
exhibit  taste  in  the  ornamentation.  In  every  case  represented  here  the  material 
is  coarse  in  texture.  They  are  in  the  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Burnfield  Collection  from 
Medonte  Township. 

No.  43866.  This  one  has  a row  of  pyramidal  knobs  similar  in  pattern  to  the 
second  in  this  list,  but  the  diagonal  scores  are  not  present  above  the  knobs,  which 
are  slightly  different  from  the  others. 

No.  43836.  This  is  an  ear  raised  above  the  line  of  the  rim,  and  has  longer  lines 
than  usual  in  the  ornamentation. 

No.  43850.  The  raised,  or  erect,  knob  has  a triangular  cavity  in  its  top  (not 
seen  in  the  picture)  and  the  ornamentation  is  different  from  that  of  the  others. 

No.  43867.  This  is  a fragment  of  pot  lip  with  a roAv  of  pyramidal  knobs  (four 
of  them  on  the  fragment).  It  has  an  unusual  ornamentation  as  there  are  diagonal 
scores  above  the  row  of  protuberances. 

No.  43856.  This  fragment  has  two  rows  of  deeply  impressed  dots  or  punch 
marks. 

No.  43843.  This  ear  has  a thickness  of  slightly  more  than  an  inch  at  its  thickest 
part.  It  has  a highly  projecting  erect  knob. 
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E.  Y.  CONNELL  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


No.  43785. 
No.  43787. 
No.  43786. 


No.  43789. 

No.  43781. 
No.  43783. 

No.  43788.  No.  43790. 
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On  page  68  we  illustrate  an  interesting  collection  presented  by  E.  Y. 
Connell  of  St.  Kitts,  British  West  Indies.  Mr.  Connell  has  a very  large  collection 
composed  mostly  of  shell  material  gathered  in  the  West  Indies,  as  the  Indians 
of  that  district  were  experts  in  the  manufacturing  of  shell  ornaments. 

No.  43781.  A gouge  of  the  shoehorn  type  from  Barbadoes.  It  is  from 
the  shell  of  the  great  conch,  strombus  gigas , and  although  this  particular  shape 
is  common  in  Barbadoes  it  is  rare  in  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis. 

No.  43783.  A narrow  chisel  from  St.  Kitts  made  from  the  shell  of  the 
queen  conch,  cassis  tuber osa.  The  projecting  pieces  on  the  side  looking  like 
teeth  are  natural  to  the  shell. 

Nos.  43785  and  43786.  Two  perforated  shell  ornaments  from  Two 
Mile  Hill,  .St.  Kitts.  They  are  artificially  perforated  through  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  body  whorl,  a little  distance  from  the  anterior  mouth;  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  being  strung  to  form  a necklace  or  amulet.  At  the  place  of  the 
perforation  the  shell  has  been  made  thinner  by  grinding  with  a convex  implement, 
and  an  irregular  hole  varying  in  size  has  been  made  at  the  thinner,  weaker  place. 
In  no  example  has  the  perforation  been  made  by  drilling. 

No.  43789.  A stone  petaloid  celt  from  St.  Kitts  known  by  all  the 
natives  of  the  different  islands  as  “thunder  bolts.” 

No.  43787.  Two  nicely  bored  and  well-polished  beads  from  Montserrat. 

No.  43788.  A small  stone  forehead  ornament.  The  St.  Vincent  Caribs  of 
to-day  have  a legend  that  when  going  to  war  the  chiefs  wore  an  ornament  on 
the  forehead  attached  with  a piece  of  red  cotton. 

No.  43790.  A fragment  of  pottery,  probably  part  of  the  rim  of  a pot. 
It  is  nicely  glazed  and  the  ornamented  portion  is  a brick  red  colour. 
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FLINT  CHIPS  FROM^WORKSHOP 
Found  near  Chatham,  Ontario,  by  James  Jordan. 
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SELECTIONS 

Dancing 

“Dancing  is  a favourite  exercise  among  the  Indians;  they  never  meet  on 
any  public  occasion  but  this  makes  a part  of  the  entertainment.  And  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  amuse  them- 
selves in  this  manner  every  evening. 

They  always  dance,  as  I have  just  observed,  at  their  feasts.  In  these  as 
well  as  all  their  other  dances,  every  man  rises  in  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with 
great  freedom  and  boldness,  singing  as  he  does  so,  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors. 
During  this  the  company,  who  are  seated  on  the  ground  in  a circle  around  the 
dancer,  join  with  him  in  making  the  cadence,  by  an  odd  tone,  which  they  utter 
all  together,  and  which  sounds  “Heh,  heh,  heh.”  These  notes,  if  they  might  be 
so  termed,  are  articulated  with  a harsh  accent,  and  strained  out  with  the  utmost 
force  of  their  lungs;  so  that  one  would  imagine  their  strength  must  be  soon 
exhausted  by  it;  instead  of  which  they  repeat  it  with  the  same  violence  during 
the  whole  of  their  entertainment. 

The  women,  particularly  those  of  the  western  nations,  dance  very  grace- 
fully. They  carry  themselves  erect,  and  with  their  arms  hanging  down  close 
to  their  sides,  move  first  a few  yards  to  the  right,  and  then  back  again  to  the  left. 
This  movement  they  perform  without  taking  any  steps  as  an  European  would  do, 
but  with  their  feet  conjoined,  moving  by  turns  their  toes  and  heels.  In  this 
manner  they  glide  with  great  agility  to  a certain  distance,  and  then  return;  and 
let  those  who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever  so  numerous,  they  keep  time  so  exactly 
with  each  other  that  no  interruption  ensues.  During  this,  at  stated  periods, 
they  mingle  their  shrill  voices  with  the  hoarser  ones  of  the  men,  who  sit  around 
(for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sexes  never  intermix,  in  the  same  dance)  which, 
with  the  music  of  the  drums  and  chickicoes,  make  an  agreeable  harmony. 

The  Indians  have  several  kinds  of  dances,  which  they  use  on  different 
occasions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Calumet  dance,  the  War  dance,  the  Marriage  dance, 
and  the  dance  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  movements  in  every  one  of  these  are  dis- 
similar; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  points  in  which 
they  are  unlike.” 

* * * * 

Games. 

“The  Indians  are  greatly  addicted  to  gaming,  and  will  even  stake  and  lose 
with  composure  all  the  valuables  they  are  possessed  of.  They  amuse  themselves 
at  several  sorts  of  games,  but  the  principal  and  most  esteemed  among  them  is 
that  of  the  ball,  which  is  not  unlike  the  European  game  of  tennis. 

The  balls  they  use  are  rather  larger  than  those  made  use  of  at  tennis,  and 
are  formed  of  a piece  of  deerskin,  which,  being  moistened  to  render  it  supple, 
is  stuffed  hard  with  the  hair  of  the  same  creature,  and  sewed  with  its  sinews. 
The  ball-sticks  are  about  three  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  racket,  resembling  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fashioned  of  thongs  cut 
from  a deer-skin.  In  these  they  catch  the  ball,  and  throw  it  to  a great  distance, 
if  they  are  not  prevented  by  some  of  the  opposite  party,  who  fly  to  intercept  it. 

This  game  is  generally  played  by  large  companies,  that  sometimes  consist 
of  more  than  three  hundred ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  different  bands  to  play 
against  each  other. 
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They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the  ground  at  about  six  hundred  yards 
apart,  and  one  of  these  goals  belong  to  each  party  of  the  combatants.  The  ball 
is  thrown  up  high  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  in  a direct  line  between  the 
goals,  towards  which  each  party  endeavours  to  strike  it,  and  whichsoever  side 
first  causes  it  to  reach  their  own  goal,  reckons  towards  the  game. 

They  are  so  exceeedingly  dexterous  in  this  manly  exercise  that  the  ball  is 
usually  kept  flying  in  different  directions  by  the  force  of  the  rackets,  without 
touching  the  ground  during  the  whole  contention;  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
catch  it  with  their  hands.  They  run  with  amazing  velocity  in  pursuit  of  each 
other,  and  when  one  is  on  the  point  of  hurling  it  to  a great  distance,  an  an  tagonist 
overtakes  him  and  by  a sudden  stroke  dashes  down  the  ball. 

They  play  with  so  much  vehemence  that  they  frequently  wound  each  other, 
and  sometimes  a bone  is  broken;  but  notwithstanding  these  accidents  there 
never  appears  to  be  any  spite  or  wanton  exertions  of  strength  to  affect  them, 
nor  do  any  disputes  ever  happen  between  the  parties.” 

* * * * 

The  Calumet 

‘‘From  Charlevoix  (1721)  it  is  learned  that  the  calumet  is  strictly  the  stem 
or  shaft  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  calumet  pipe;  that  in  those  designed 
for  public  ceremonial  purposes  this  shaft  is  very  long,  and  “is  of  light  wood, 
painted  with  different  colours,  and  adorned  with  the  heads,  tails,  wings,  and 
feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  birds,”  which  he  believed  were  “only  for  ornament” 
rather  than  for  symbolic  expression;  that  among  those  nations  among  which 
the  calumet  is  in  use  it  is  as  sacred  as  are  the  wampum  belts  and  strands  among 
the  nations  among  whom  these  things  are  in  use;  that  Pawnee  tradition  asserts 
that  the  calumet  is  a gift  from  the  sun;  that  the  calumet  is  in  use  more  among 
the  southern  and  western  nations  than  among  the  eastern  and  northern,  and  it 
is  more  frequently  employed  for  peace  than  for  war.  He  says  that  if  the  calumet 
is  offered  and  accepted  it  is  the  custom  to  smoke  in  the  calumet,  and  the  engage- 
ments contracted  are  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  in  just  so  far  as  such 
human  things  are  inviolable.  Perrot  also  says  that  the  Indians  believe 
that  the  sun  gave  the  calumet  to  the  Pawnee.  The  Indians  profess  that 
the  violation  of  such  an  engagement  never  escapes  just  punishment.  In 
the  heat  of  battle,  if  an  adversary  offer  the  calumet  to  his  opponent  and  he 
accepts  it,  the  weapons  on  both  sides  are  at  once  laid  down;  but  to  accept  or  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  the  calumet  is  optional.  There  are  calumets  for  various  kinds 
of  public  engagements,  and  when  such  bargains  are  made  an  exchange  of  calumets 
is  usual,  in  this  manner  rendering  the  contract  or  bargain  sacred. 

When  war  is  contemplated,  not  only  the  shaft  but  the  feathers  with  which 
it  is  dressed  are  coloured  red,  but  the  feathers  only  on  one  side  may  be  red,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  from  the  disposition  of  the  feathers  in  some  instances  it  is 
possible  to  know  to  what  nation  the  calumet  is  to  be  presented.  By  smoking 
together  in  the  calumet  the  contracting  parties  intend  to  invoke  the  sun  and  the 
other  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  mutual  obligations  assumed  by  the  parties,  and 
as  a guarantee  the  one  to  the  other  that  they  shall  be  fulfilled.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  blowing  the  smoke  toward  the  sky,  the  four  world-quarters,  and  the 
earth,  with  a suitable  invocation.  The  size  and  ornaments  of  the  calumets 
which  are  presented  to  persons  of  distinction  on  occasions  of  moment  are  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  When  the  calumet  is  designed  to  be  employed 
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in  a treaty  of  alliance  against  a third  tribe,  a serpent  may  be  painted  on  the  shaft, 
and  perhaps  some  other  device  indicating  the  motive  of  the  alliance. 

There  were  calumets  for  commerce  and  trade  and  for  other  social  and 
political  purposes;  but  the  most  important  were  those  designed  for  war  and 
those  for  peace  and  brotherhood.  It  was  vitally  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  be  distinguishable  at  once,  lest  through  ignorance  and  inattention  one 
should  become  the  victim  of  treachery.  The  Indians  in  general  chose  not  or 
dared  not  to  violate  openly  the  faith  attested  by  the  calumet,  and  sought  to 
deceive  an  intended  victim  by  the  use  of  a false  calumet  of  peace  in  an  endeavour 
to  make  the  victim  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  consequences.  On  one 
occasion  a band  of  Sioux,  seeking  to  destroy  some  Indians  and  their  protectors, 
a French  officer  and  his  men,  presented,  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  twelve  calum- 
ets, apparently  of  peace;  but  the  officer,  who  was  versed  in  such  matters  and 
whose  suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  number  offered,  consulted  an  astute  Indian 
attached  to  his  force,  who  caused  him  to  see  that  among  the  twelve,  one  of  the 
calumet  shafts  was  not  matted  with  hair  like  the  others,  and  that  on  the  shaft 
was  graven  the  figure  of  a viper,  coiled  around  it.  The  officer  was  made  to 
understand  that  this  was  the  sign  of  covert  treachery,  thus  frustrating  the  in- 
tended Sioux  plot.” 

* * * * 

Cradles 

“In  North  American  ethnology,  the  device  in  which  the  infant  was 
bound  during  the  first  months  of  life.  It  served  for  both  cradle  and  baby’s 
carriage,  more  especially  the  latter.  In  the  Arctic  region,  where  the  extreme 
cold  would  have  been  fatal,  cradles  were  not  used,  the  infant  being  carried  about 
in  the  hood  of  the  mother’s  fur  parka;  the  Mackenzie  River  tribes  put  the  baby 
in  a bag  of  moss.  In  the  warmer  regions  also,  from  the  boundary  of  Mexico 
southward,  frames  were  not  universal,  but  the  child,  wearing  little  clothing, 
was  in  some  way  attached  to  the  mother  and  borne  on  her  hip,  where  it  partly 
rode  and  partly  clung,  or  rested  in  hammock-like  swings.  The  territory  between 
these  extremes  was  the  home  of  the  cradle,  which  is  found  in  great  variety.  The 
parts  of  the  cradle  are  the  body,  the  bed  and  covering,  the  pillow  and  other 
appliances  for  the  head,  including  those  for  head  flattening,  the  lashing,  the 
foot-rest,  the  bow  ,the  awning,  the  devices  for  suspension,  and  the  trinkets  and 
amulets,  such  as  dewclaws,  serving  for  rattles  and  moving  attractions  as  well 
as  for  keeping  away  evil  spirits.  Cradles  differ  in  form,  technic  and  decoration. 
Materials  and  designs  were  often  selected  with  great  care  and  much  ceremony, 
the  former  being  those  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  that  nature  provided  in 
each  culture  area,  and  they,  quite  as  much  as  the  wish  of  the  maker,  decided 
the  form  and  decoration.” 

* * * * 

Clothing 

“The  tribes  of  northern  America  belong  in  general  to  the  wholly- 
clothed  peoples,  the  exceptions  being  those  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of 
Southern  United  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  were  semi-clothed.  Tanned 
skin  of  the  deer  family  was  generally  the  material  for  clothing  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  and  dressed  fur  skins  and  pelts  of  birds  sewed 
together  were  invariably  used  by  the  Eskimo.  The  hide  of  the  buffalo  was  worn 
for  robes  by  tribes  of  the  plains,  and  even  for  dresses  and  leggings  by  older 
people,  but  the  leather  was  too  harsh  for  clothing  generally,  while  elk  or  moose 
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skin,  although  soft,  was  too  thick.  Fabrics  of  bark,  hair,  fur,  mountain-sheep 
wool,  and  feathers  were  made  in  the  North  Pacific,  Pueblo,  and  southern  regions, 
and  cotton  has  been  woven  by  the  Hopi  from  ancient  times.  Climate,  environ- 
ment, elevation,  and  oceanic  currents  determined  the  materials  used  for  clothing 
as  well  as  the  demand  for  clothing.  Sinew  from  the  tendons  of  the  larger  animals 
was  the  usual  sewing  material,  but  fibres  of  plants,  especially  the  agave,  were 
also  employed.  Bone  awls  were  used  in  sewing;  bone  needles  were  rarely  em- 
ployed and  were  too  large  for  fine  work.  The  older  needlework  is  of  exceptionally 
good  character  and  shows  great  skill  with  the  awl.  Unlike  many  other  arts, 
sewing  was  practised  by  both  sexes,  and  each  sex  usually  made  its  own  clothing. 
The  typical  and  more  familiar  costume  of  the  Indian  man  was  of  tanned  buckskin 
and  consisted  of  a shirt,  breechcloth,  leggings  tied  to  a belt  or  waist-strap,  and 
low  moccasins.  The  shirt,  which  hung  free  over  the  hips,  was  provided  with 
sleeves  and  was  designed  to  be  drawn  over  the  head.  The  woman’s  costume 
differed  from  that  of  the  man  in  the  length  of  the  shirt,  which  had  short  sleeves 
hanging  loosely  over  the  upper  arm,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  breechcloth. 
Women  also  wore  the  belt  to  confine  the  garment  at  the  waist.  Robes  of  skin, 
woven  fabrics,  or  of  feathers  were  also  worn,  but  blankets  were  substituted  for 
these  later.  The  costume  presented  tribal  differences  in  cut,  colour,  and  orna- 
mentation. The  free  edges  were  generally  fringed,  and  quill  embroidery  and 
beadwork,  painting,  scalp-locks,  tails  of  animals,  feathers,  claws,  hoofs,  shells, 
etc.,  were  applied  as  ornaments  or  charms.  The  typical  dress  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Plains  tribes,  except  that  it  is  made 
largely  of  woven  fabrics.” 

* * * * 

Bows 

‘‘The  bows  of  the  North  Americans  are  quite  as  interesting  as  their 
arrows.  The  varied  environments  quickened  the  inventive  faculty  and  pro- 
duced several  varieties.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  materials  and  the  parts, 
which  are  known  as  back,  belly,  wings,  grip,  nocks,  and  strings.  The  varieties 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Self-bow,  made  of  one  piece;  (2)  compound  bow,  of  several 

pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn  lashed  together;  (3)  sinew-backed  bow,  a bow  of 
driftwood  or  other  brittle  wood,  reinforced  with  cord  of  sinew  wrapped  many 
times  about  it  lengthwise,  from  wing  to  wing;  (4)  sinew-lined  bow,  a self-bow, 
the  back  of  which  is  further  strengthened  with  sinew  glued  on.  In  some  cases 
bows  were  decorated  in  colours. 

The  bows  east  of  the  Rockies  have  little  distinction  of  parts,  but  the  west, 
Eskimo  and  Pacific  slope  varieties  have  flat  wings,  and  the  former  shows  con- 
nection with  Asia.  The  nocks  are  in  some  tribes  alike,  but  among  the  Plains 
Indians  the  lower  nock  is  cut  in  at  one  side  only.  Bow-strings  are  of  sinew  cord 
tied  at  one  end  and  looped  at  the  other.” 

* * * * 

Axes 

‘‘The  grooved  axe  takes  a prominent  place  among  the  stone  imple- 
ments used  by  the  northern  tribes.  The  normal  form  is  that  of  a thick  wedge, 
with  rounded  angles  and  an  encircling  groove  near  the  top  for  securing  the 
handle;  but  there  is  great  variation  from  the  average.  Usually  the  implement 
is  made  of  some  hard,  tough  stone,  as  trap,  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  or 
hematite,  where  such  can  be  procured;  but  when  these  are  not  available  softer 
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material  is  utilized,  as  sandstone  or  slate.  Copper  axes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Among  the  stone  specimens  there  is  a very  wide  range  in  size,  the  largest  weighing 
upward  of  thirty  pounds  and  the  smallest  scarcely  an  ounce.  As  these  extreme 
sizes  could  serve  no  economic  purpose,  they  were  probably  for  ceremonial  use; 
the  smaller  may  have  been  amulets  or  talismans.  The  majority  range  from  one 
pound  to  six  pounds,  which  mark  close  to  the  limits  of  utility.  As  a rule  the 
groove  is  at  a right  angle  to  the  longer  axis,  though  sometimes  it  is  oblique,  and 
it  may  extend  entirely  or  only  partially  around  the  axe.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  one  of  the  narrow  sides  that  is  left  without  a groove,  and  this  is  frequently 
flattened  or  hollowed  to  accommodate  the  handle  better.  Ordinarily  the  com- 
plete or  entire  groove  is  pecked  in  a ridge  encircling  the  axe,  leaving  a protuber- 
ance above  and  below,  while  the  partial  groove  is  sunken  in  the  body  of  the 
implement.  Axes  with  two  or  more  grooves  are  rare  excepting  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  multiple  grooves  are  common.  The  haft  was  placed  parallel 
with  the  blade  and  was  usually  a withe  doubled  around  the  groove  and  fastened 
securely  with  cords  or  rawhide,  but  heavier  T-shaped  sticks  were  sometimes 
used,  the  top  of  the  T being  set  against  the  flattened  or  hollow  side  of  the  imple- 
ment and  firmly  lashed.  Axes  with  holes  drilled  for  the  insertion  of  a handle 
are  common  in  Europe,  but  this  method  of  hafting  was  of  very  rare  occurrence 
among  the  American  aborigines.  When  not  made  from  boulders  closely  ap- 
proximating in  shape  the  desired  implement,  the  axe  was  roughed  out  by  chipping 
and  was  reduced  to  the  desired  shape  by  pecking  with  a hard  stone  and  by 
grinding.  Axes  of  rude  shape,  made  by  flaking  a flattish  boulder  along  one  end 
and  breaking  notches  in  the  sides  for  hafting,  are  found  in  some  sections.  Axes 
are  well  distributed  over  the  country  wherever  good  material  is  readily  available, 
excepting  in  the  Pacific  States,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  where  specimens 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Few  are  found  in  Florida,  and  although  plentiful  in  the 
mound  region  are  seldom  found  in  mounds.  The  shapes  vary  with  the  different 
regions,  examples  from  the  Atlantic  slope,  for  example,  being  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  Pueblo  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  axe  served  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  especially 
in  war  and  in  the  chase.  Numerous  badly  fractured  specimens  are  found  in  the 
soapstone  quarries  of  Eastern  United  States,  where  they  were  used  for  cutting 
out  masses  of  this  rock.  The  grooved  axe  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  felling 
trees  and  in  cutting  them  up,  but  it  is  manifestly  not  well  suited  for  such  work; 
it  would  serve,  however,  to  assist  in  cutting  wood  in  conjunction  with  charring. 
The  hafted  stone  axe  passed  immediately  out  of  use  on  the  introduction  by 
Europeans  of  the  iron  axe,  which  was  the  first  and  most  obviously  useful  tool 
that  the  Indians  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man.” 

* * * * 

Cannibalism 

“In  one  form  or  another  cannibalism  has  been  practised  among 
probably  all  peoples  at  some  period  of  their  tribal  life.  In  America  there 
are  numerous  recorded  references  to  its  occurrence  within  historic  times  among 
the  Brazilians,  Carib  of  northern  South  America,  the  Aztec  and  other  Mexican 
tribes,  and  among  many  of  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico.  The  word  itself,  now 
more  commonly  used  than  the  older  term  anthropophagy,  is  derived  from  Carib 
through  Spanish  corruption.  Restricting  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  tribes 
north  of  Mexico,  many  evidences  of  cannibalism  in  some  form  are  found — from 
the  ingestion,  perhaps  obligatory,  of  small  quantities  of  human  flesh,  blood, 
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brain,  or  marrow,  as  a matter  of  ceremony,  to  the  consumption  of  such  parts  for 
food  under  stress  of  hunger,  or  even  as  a matter  of  taste.  Among  the  tribes 
which  practised  it,  in  one  or  another  of  these  forms,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Montagnais,  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  Maine;  the  Algonkin,  Armouchiquois, 
Micmac,  and  Iroquois;  farther  west  the  Assiniboin,  Cree,  Foxes,  Miami,  Ottawa, 
Chippewa,  Illinois,  Kickapoo,  Sioux,  and  Winnebago;  in  the  south  the  people 
who  built  the  mounds  in  Florida,  and  the  Tonkawa,  Attacapa,  Karankawa, 
Kiowa,  Caddo,  and  Comanche;  the  northwest  and  western  portions  of  the 
continent,  the  Thlingchadinneh  and  other  Athapascan  tribes,  the  Tlingit, 
Heiltsuk,  Kwakiutl,  Tsimshian,  Nootka,  Siksika,  some  of  the  Californian  tribes, 
and  the  Ute.  There  is  also  a tradition  of  the  practice  among  the  Hopi,  and 
allusions  to  the  custom  among  other  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Mohawk  and  the  Attacapa,  Tonkawa,  and  other  Texas  tribes  were  known  to 
their  neighbours  as  “man-eaters.” 

Among  the  Iroquois,  according  to  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  eating  of 
captives  was  considered  a religious  duty.  Among  the  Heiltsuk,  and  recently 
among  the  Tsimshian  and  Kwakiutl,  cannibalism  formed  a part  of  one  of  their 
ceremonies.  Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  cannibalism  was  indulged 
in  by  individuals  while  in  a frenzied  state.  Finally,  it  seems  that  among  a few 
tribes,  as  the  Tonkawa,  Iroquois,  and  others,  man-eating,  though  still  with 
captives  as  the  victims,  was  practised  on  a larger  scale,  and  with  the  acquired 
taste  for  human  flesh  as  one,  if  not  the  chief,  incentive,  yet  the  Tonkawa,  as 
wrell  as  some  men  long  associated  with  them,  declared  that  the  eating  of  human 
flesh  by  them  was  only  ceremonial. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS 

Procured  from  the  Estate  of  W.  H.  G.  Colles,  per  His  Daughter, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Schlenker,  Chatham,  Ontario. 

43584-43602 — Axes  or  adzes. 

43603-43604 — Hammer  stones. 

43605-43606 — Clay  pipe-bowls. 

43607 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe-stem. 

43608 — Fragment  of  gorget. 

43609 — Fragment  of  stone  tube. 

43610 — Stone  bead. 

43611 — Round  stone  with  hole. 

43612 — Stone  pendant. 

43613 — Head  feather. 

43614 — String  of  wampum. 

43615-43632 — Spearheads. 

43633-43  7 1 8 — Arrow-points. 

43719-43721 — Scrapers. 

43722-43731 — Round  stones. 

43732-43733 — Spearheads. 

43  734-43  736 — Arrow-heads. 

43737 — Chert  knife. 

43738-43742 — Arrow-heads. 

43743-43747 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

43748-43750 — Chert  scrapers. 

43751-43756 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

43757-43766 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

43767-43771 — Chert  arrow-heads. 

Gift  of  Wm.  Miles,  Ingersoll,  Ontario. 

43772 — Chert  drill  found  on  Lot  13,  Con.  3.  W.  Oxford  Tp. 


Gift  of  L.  D.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario. 

43773 — Ship’s  axe. 

Gift  of  Dr.  Emmerson  Bull,  Lambton  Mills,  Ontario. 
43774 — Skull  and  skeleton  found  at  Islington,  Ontario. 

Gift  of  Chas,  Russell.  Port  Rowan,  Ontario. 

43775 — Arrow-head,  found  on  Lot  13,  Con.  8,  Walsingham  Tp. 

43776 — Stone  bead — no  record. 


Procured  from  S.  Wenroth,  Toronto. 

43777— Beaded  belt. 

43778 — Beaded  tobacco  pouch. 

Gift  of  S.  Wenroth,  Toronto. 


43779 — Axe  or  adze. 
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Gift  of  E.  Y.  Connell,  St.  Kitts,  British  West  Indies. 

43780— Shell  chisel. 

43781 — Shell  gouge. 

43782— Shell  axe. 

43783— Shell  chisel. 

43784— Shell  disc. 

43785-6 — Shell  beads. 

43787 — Two  stdne  beads. 

43788 — Stone  ornament. 

43789 — Stone  celt. 

43790 — Fragment  of  pottery. 


Procured  from  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Burnfield,  Mount  St.  Louis,  Ontario, 
Found  in  Medonte  Tp.,  Ontario. 

43791 — Stone  pipe. 

43792-43806 — Clay  pipes. 

43807-43817 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

43818-43831 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

43832-43871 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

43872 — Bone  awl. 

43873-43877 — Bone  needles. 

43878-43879 — Axes  or  adzes. 

43880 — Gambling  stone. 

43881 — Stone  bead. 

43882 — Seventeen  beads  (Catlinite  and  wampum). 

43883-43885 — Copper  lugs. 

43886-43890 — Fragments  of  copper  pots. 


By  Exchange  with  H.  A.  Van  Winckel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
43891 — Beaded  fire-bag,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 


On  Loan  from  W.  A.  Campbell,  North  Battleford,  Sask., 
Found  in  Simcoe  County,  Ontario. 

43892 — Stone  pipe. 

43893-43894 — Clay  pipes. 

43895-43898 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

43899 — Shell  gorget. 

43900-43906 — Bone  awls. 

43907 — Bone  spear. 

43908-43911 — Pieces  of  worked  shell. 

43912-43919 — Strings  of  Catlinite  and  wampum  beads. 

43920 — Six  copper  rings  and  bangles. 

43921-43922 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

43923-43930 — Arrow-heads. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  BIOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS 

Gift  of  Sam  Waller,  Moose  Factory,  Ontario. 

1 Belted  Kingfisher. 

2 Bonaparte  Gulls. 

2 Sparrow  Hawks. 

1  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

1  Bronzed  Grackle. 

4 Robins. 

3 Canada  Jays. 

1 Rusty  Blackbird. 

3 Redwinged  Blackbirds. 

2 Yellow-bellied  Woodpeckers. 

7 Prairie  Horned  Lark. 

1 Pine  Grosbeak. 

2 Lapland  Longspurs. 

3 White-throated  Sparrows. 

1 White-winged  Crossbill.. 

1 Tree  Sparrow. 

1 Palm  Warbler. 

1 Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

1 Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 

5 Purple  Finches. 

1 Mocking  Bird. 

1 Long-tailed  Duck. 

1 Hornbell  Grebe. 

1 Black  Tern. 

1 Caspian  Tern. 

3  Common  Tern. 

1 Flicker. 

3 Turnstones. 

1 Killdeer. 

1 Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

1 Meadow  Lark. 

2 Cedar  Waxwings. 

2 Snow  Buntings. 

1 Gray-cheeked  Thrush. 

1 Tree  Swallow. 

1 Black  and  White  Warbler. 

2 Yellow  Warblers. 

1 Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

1 Redstart. 

2 Magnolia  Warblers. 

1 Kingbird. 

1 Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

2 Savanna  Sparrows. 

2 Song  Sparrows — western  type. 

1 Lincoln  Sparrow. 

1 Flying  Squirrel. 

1 Red  Squirrel. 

2 Meadow  Mice. 

1 Vole. 

2 Jumping  Mice. 

Gift  of  C.  Holt,  Pickering,  Ontario. 

4 Great-horned  Owls. 

1 Red-tailed  Hawk. 

1 Saw- whet  Owl. 
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Gift  of  Lloyd  Johnson,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

1  Great-horned  Owl. 


Gift  of  Jack  Miner,  Kingsville,  Ontario. 

6 Common  Crows. 

Gift  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Department  of  Ontario. 

2  Mute  Swans. 


Gift  of  Robt.  E.  Virtue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


3 Flickers. 

4 House  Sparrows. 

1  Kingfisher,  Belted. 

1 Blue  Jay. 

2 Olive-backed  Thrushes. 

2 Yellow-bellied  Woodpeckers. 

3 Chicadees. 

1 Wood  Thrush. 

1 Flicker’s  nest. 

1 Robin. 

1 Junco. 


Procured  from  Chas/Holt,  Pickering, ^Ontario. 

1 Great  Grey  Owl. 

1 Screech  Owl. 

1 Saw-whet  Owl. 

1 Goshawk. 

1 Night  Hawk. 

1 Meadow  Lark. 

1 Flicker. 

1 Yellow  Warbler. 

1 Scarlet  Tanager. 

1 Brown  Thrasher. 

1 Humming  Bird. 

1 Blue  Jay. 

2 Mourning  Doves. 

2 Pine  Grosbeaks. 

1 Star-nosed  Mole. 

1 Shrew. 

2 Weasles. 
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LAIDLAW  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTION. 
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LAIDLAW  ETHNOLOGICAL  COLLECTION. 
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GEORGE  EDWARD  LAIDLAW 

George  Edward  Laidlaw,  so  well-known  for  his  work  in  Canadian  Indian 
archaeology  and  Indian  folk-lore,  passed  away  on  January  15,  1927,  at  his  late 
residence  near  Balsam  Lake,  at  “The  Fort,”  Victoria  Road.  He  was  born  in 
Toronto,  November,  1860,  the  eldest  son  of  George  Laidlaw,  the  well-known 
promoter  and  builder  of  pioneer  railways,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Laidlaw.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  following  schools,  which  he  attended:  Dr.  Oliver’s 
(College  Street),  the  Model  School,  and  Upper  Canada  College,  all  three  being 
in  Toronto;  Dr.  Tassie’s  Grammar  School,  Galt;  and  he  was  a graduate  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Kingston.  During  the  Riel  Rebellion,  in  1885,  he 
served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Midland  Battalion,  becoming  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Batoche.  Afterward,  he  received  the  North-West  medal  and  Bar, 
Sask.,  and  also  the  Gold  Star  and  Bar  (Batoche).,  When  the  South  African 
Boer  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Strathcona  Horse,  and  was  soon  gazetted 
lieutenant  and  attached  to  the  Pom  Pom  Machine  Gun  Battery,  before  leaving 
Canada.  For  his  services  in  this  commission  he  received  Queen  Victoria’s  medal 
with  three  bars, — Belfast,  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal — from  King  Edward 
VII  on  the  return  of  the  Strathcona  Horse  from  South  Africa,  via  England, 
(silver  and  bronze  medals,  Strathcona  Horse,)  Canada  medal  (silver).  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  was  presented  with  a sword  of  honour  by  the  citizens  of 
Kirkfield.  When  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  occurred  in  1914  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  King,  but  was  deemed  to  be  physically 
unequal  to  overseas  service,  and  was  appointed  an  honorary  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Cadet  Corps.  For  several  years  he  served  as  reeve  of  Bexley  and  in  the 
Victoria  County  Council.  He  was  unmarried  ; in  his  religious  affiliation  he  was 
1 a Presbyterian,  and  in  politics  a Conservative.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
1 partner  of  Laidlaw  & Macdonald,  “The  Fort  Ranch,”  Balsam  Lake,  where  they 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  cattle  dealers  and  grazers.  He  was  survived 
by  two  brothers:  James  W.?  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  and  Charles  Shedden  R.,  of 

Toronto;  and  by  two  sisters:  Mrs.  Lyman  Dwight,  Montreal,  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Macdonald,  Toronto. 

He  collected  an  extensive  quantity  of  Indian  relics,  especially  in  the  Balsam 
Lake  region,  which  he  presented  some  years  ago  to  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Ontario,  becoming  in  this  line  of  research  a recognized  authority  on  the  industrial 
arts  of  the  North  American  Indian.  He  wrote  a large  number  of  articles  on  the 
subject,  a majority  of  which  have  appeared  in  former  numbers  of  this  annual 
report.  The  first  Indian  relics  which  he  found  were  near  Galt  and  Puslinch,  and 
from  this  beginning  his  extensive  work  had  a start.  His  contributions  to  the 
subject  have  been  so  numerous,  beginning  with  the  Fourth  Archaeological  Report 
(1890)  and  continuing  down  to  shortly  before  his  final  illness,  that  the  slightest 
attempt  at  enumeration  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  sketch.  His  place  in 
the  archaeological  research  of  Ontario  will  be  a difficult  one  to  fill,  so  valuable 
has  his  work  proved  to  be  for  workers  in  the  same  field. — A.  F.  H. 
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